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ASPECT OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Tr is a very just observation of 
Helvetius, that when men have been 
long familar with the beautiful, they 
naturally turn in quest of change to 
the grotesque and the extravagant. 
The French philosopher here glances 
at one of the most difficult problems 
which perplex the student of history. 
Society, in the various stages of its 
developement, has often been com- 
pared to the individual man, and 
said to have its infancy, its youth, its 
mature period, and its old age. And 
it is in the circumstances which jus- 
tify this parallel that we are to seek 
for the philosophy of literary history. 
Apparently, however, the phenomena 
of civilisation are regulated by dif- 
ferent laws in different countries, so 
that we seem to be driven, when de- 
sirous of accounting to ourselves for 
what we regard as anomalies in the 
progress of literature, to invent a 
new theory adapted to each particular 
case. Dut for this there is no ne- 
cessity. All we have to do is to con- 
tract orexpand the analogous periods; 
which being done, it will be found 
that most nations in the employment 
of their reasoning and inventive facul- 
ties have pursued the same career. 
Literature may be understood in 
various senses, but we here intend to 
speak of it purely as a creation of 
art designed to delight rather than to 
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instruct, though the very pleasures 
of the intellect produce an effect far 
superior to mere instruction, ripening 
and imparting that rich flavour to 
the mind which renders it capable of 
receiving and bestowing happiness. 
While society is passing through its 
early stages, the general mind, inge- 
nious and almost infantine, because 
without experience, is lavish of ad- 
miration. Like a child, it is pleased 
with the most homely inventions, 
though addicted to the marvellous. 
It speculates little on causes and ef- 
fects, institutes no inquiry into pro- 
babilities, but extending a strong faith 
to what is related, abandons itself to 
unsophisticated, uncritical enjoyment. 
‘This, consequently, is the period of 
invention. The imagination is ther 
its own lawgiver, and the conscious- 
ness that it can sway the syinpathies, 
affections, and belief, ofa whole peo- 
ple, gives it something of a heroic 
character. ‘That which is chiefly 
valued is the power to excite strong 
emotions, to call up vivid pictures 
before the mind, to paint natural 
characters, and to bow down the 
celestial spheres, and make their in- 
habitants commingle with those cf 
earth. Wonder unveils her exhaust- 
less treasures, and the literary appe- 
tite is rendered keener and more 
active by what it feeds on. 
ce 
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To this succeeds a poe of ex- 
uberant production, during which 
the laws of criticism are enacted. 
While the works which solicit public 
attention are few, there is little tem- 
ptation to be fastidious ; but with the 
multiplication of competitors comes 
the necessity for selection, the habit 
of comparison, and the pride and 
affectation of the judge’s art. Men 
now grow more desirous to be cor- 
rect than they previously were, 
though rivalry with the works al- 
ready existing prevents the standard 
of excellence from being lowered in 
relation to creative energy, while the 
new lights which are dawning round 
the workmen induce them to aim 
at greater perfection in all other re- 
spects. ‘This, therefore, is the reign 
of the Beautiful. The genius of the 
nation, rich in the complete develope- 
ment of its form, instinctively re- 
jects all adventitious ornament and 
drapery, and presents itself in naked 
perfection before the eye. Where 
there is no deformity, concealment is 
unnecessary. Whatever is, appears, 
and the beholder’s satisfaction is com- 
plete. 

But as society itself receives new 
elements into its character, the 
literature by which that charac- 
ter is most forcibly expressed 
necessarily exhibits corresponding 
changes. Simple majesty and gran- 
deur, wearing no longer an air of 
novelty, are gradually sct aside to 
make place for something else, in- 
ferior, it may be, in certain points of 
view, but possessing at least the al- 
lurements of newness to sharpen the 
sting of curiosity. The nation’s or- 
gans have now lost that fine sensibi- 
lity which enabled them to be moved 
by the slightest touches to perceive 
the most subtle variations of feeling 
and the most recondite graces of form. 
To produce pleasurable impressions, 
greater force and effort are now re- 
quisite. Hence recourse is necessarily 
had, not to the sources of beauty, 
not to the repositories of grace, and 
taste, and delicacy, but to the in- 
exhaustible storehouses of the strange 
and the uncouth, to draw forth and 
delineate which are regarded as a 
proof of intellectual pre-eminence. 

But the creations of this period 
bear the same relation to those of the 
preceding that a padded and painted 
dowager bears to the genuine youth- 
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ful beauty who owes all her fascina- 
tions to Nature. We may in both 
cases admire the ingenuity which has 
been practised to impose upon us,— 
for a short time, perhaps, with suc- 
cess. But we soon grow weary of 
the counterfeit, and turn away in 
search of something more authentic 
and agreeable. 

This state of literature tends in 
various ways to perpetuate itself; 
first, by creating a series of imperfect 
models, which operate with the force 
of authority ; and second, by beget- 
ting in the public, habits of haste 
and indifference. The man who 
takes up a book and is disappointed 
by it does not on that account cease to 
read, but immediately proceeds to 
another, in the hope of discovering 
something which may make up for 
his previous disappointment. Should 
failure again follow, he renews the 
experiment, and thus proceeds from 
one book and from one author to 
another, seldom or never meeting 
what he is in search of, but always in 
eager expectation of pleasure. ‘To 
arrest the attention ofsuch a man is no 
easy task. He turns a deaf ear to 
the music of style, and is blind to 
that world of imagery which the 
imaginative writer unfolds before 
him. He scorns to be amused by 
metaphors, and desires to hold no in- 
tercourse with those airy creatures 
that inhabit the cells of fancy, into 
which, by the way, he is invited to 
look. The compositions which chal- 
lenge his praise must, therefore, 
abound with sources of excitement, 
with exaggerated characters, with 
striking contrasts, with events beyond 
the range of probability, and with 
whatever else can contribute to gra- 
tify a jaded appetite. 

Indications that we have entered 
upon this period of our literary his- 
tory have long, we think, been too ap- 
parent to be mistaken. Not that our 
taste is wholly corrupt. Examples 
of a pure and unaffected style occa- 
sionally present themselves and find 
admirers, but the most distinguished 
and successful among contemporary 
writers have obviously felt some 
touches of the reigning influence, and 
sacrificed to the new spirit. This, 
however, we scarcely object to them 
as a reproach. The changes which 
take place in the intellectual condition 
of a people are, perhaps, involuntary, 
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and result from the operation of laws 
which it is not in the power of indi- 
viduals to control. For some time 

ast the character of the whole nation 

as been visibly undergoing many 
changes, abating in earnestness and 
vigour, and inclining more to review 
its acquisitions and cultivate and im- 
prove them, than to grasp at new 

ssessions in obedience to the strong 
impulse of action. Fortune has 
placed us on the pinnacle of empire, 
and the pleasures which immeasura- 
ble power confers have begun to pro- 
duce their enervating effects, both 
upon our political system and upon 
the efforts and operations of our 
minds. This view, if it be correct, 
will account for a phenomenon which 
has perplexed many. Our greatness 
and grandeur asa people by no means 
impress at this moment corresponding 
characteristics upon our literature, 
which affords evidence of far less 
majesty and range of original thought 
than at some former periods. It 
would be impossible to point out a 
single writer deserving, for compre- 
hensiveness and sublimity of intellect, 
to be put forward as the representa- 
tive of the English people. We 
witness, no doubt, prodigious fertility, 
and an irrepressible industry in dis- 
tributing the riches of knowledge ; 
there are swarms of small speculators 
and importers of foreign theories, of 
adroit manufacturers of style, of 
artists in petty incidents, who repro- 
duce eternally pictures of every-day 
life, which for a moment glitter be: 
fore the fatigued eye and pass away ; 
but no man has yet appeared capable 
of solving the riddle propounded by 
contemporary society of explaining 
on what principles it will next pro- 
ceed, and in what novel forms it will 
develope itself. The accidents of the 
age have their representatives, but 
the spirit of the age has hitherto 
found no interpreter. 

Poetry, at most other periods of 
our progress as a people, has under- 
taken to reveal to the world the 
secret workings of our nature, the 
habits and tendencies of our passions, 
our sympathies, our aspirations, and 
our hopes. But the Muses have 
heen smitten with dumbness. The 
faculties, consequently, which this de- 
partment of literature brings neces- 
sarily into play are either left to rust 
in idleness, or invited to apply them- 
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selves to tasks uncongenial, which 
limit their freedom, and chill the en- 
thusiasm that should preside over 
their activity. 

There are obviously many ideas and 
sentiments in the mind for which 
prose can find no adequate expres- 
sion. A man, indeed, would often 
be ashamed to utter in ordinary lan- 
guage what he would be glad to im- 
part to others in the rapture of 
poetry; and, therefore, when verse 
ceases to be a vehicle of thought in 
any country, the more spiritual part 
of its genius remains lost to it like 
hidden treasure, which does not even 
benefit those who conceal it. Various 
theories have been put forward to 
account for the poetical sterility of 
the present age. But none, we be- 
lieve, has satisfactorily explained all 
the phenomena by which the presence 
of sterility is made sensible to us. 
It is a common saying that poetry 
finds no readers. ‘The reverse is the 
fact. Readers find no poetry. Verse 
abounds, the vehicle of the poetical 
faculty meets us at every turn; but 
the divine guest which should be 
beheld in it, and, like the gods of old, 
diffuse a cheering fragrance through 
the atmosphere as the precursor of 
its approach, is no longer visible. 
The reason of this it were hard to 
state. We know not wherefore or 
how it is that time, which at first 
nourishes and developes the inven- 
tive faculty in individuals, should 
afterwards corrode and obliterate it, 
so that in age no trace sometimes 
remains of that warmth and fervour 
which, a few short years before, 
acted upon us like inspiration. These 
are discoveries which we are not, 
perhaps, permitted to make. It is 
easy to state the facts and to bring 
forth concomitant circumstances, 
which we may plausibly refer to as 
causes ; but there will always, when 
we have done our utmost, remain a 

pinour reasoning, separating effects 
rom their source. 

Among all artists a prevalent com- 
plaint is the want of patronage, to 
which they invariably have recourse 
when they would explain the ab- 
sence or paucity of great works. 
With them genius is a sort of secret 
writing in the mind, which nothing 
but the glow of patronage can render 
visible. It never occurs to them to 
imagine that patronage is but the 
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homage which men, poor in fancy 
but rich in the gifts of fortune, pay 
to the intellectually endowed. ‘Thc 
act frequently is not voluntary, but 
results from a sort of mechanical 
necessity, accompanied by pleasurable 
emotions. Accident we admit may, 
in particular cases, check, or perhaps 
prevent altogether, the developement 
of very magnificent mental powers ; 
because their possessor, instead of 
pursuing that course of life which 
would enable him to place his light 
before the world, may be constrained 
to move papeny through sub- 
terranean and hidden ways, in which 
the blaze he bears about him is 
visible to none but himself. Occa- 
sionally also a man may be called 
upon to use the ordinary faculties of 
his mind, and that so constantly, that 
what he possesses of extraordinary 
is never brought to light: but these 
fatalities are rare. ‘The gifts which 
Providence bestows, it bestows for a 
specific purpose, and is careful to 
present the occasion which demands 
their use. We deceive ourselves if 
we suppose that all the operations of 
society, all the acts and powers of 
intellect, all the chances and fortunes 
of art, are regulated by our will. 
Some power we certainly exercise on 
external things, which take our im- 
press and swerve from their accus- 
tomed course when we bring to bear 
continuously the vehement currents 
of thought upon them. But their 
variations are like those of the earth 
in its orbit,—slight departures from 
the usual track, not a total relin- 
quishment of it. 

It is not, therefore, in any pecu- 
liarity of public taste that we are to 
look for the causes which have pro- 
duced a dearth of poetry and all high 
imaginative literature; neither can 
we, in the solution of this problem, 
have recourse to the widely received 
notion that the popular tendencies of 
the age have necessarily lowered the 
standard of art in order to bring it 
into more complete harmony with the 
democratic spirit. Some thesis 
more philosophical than this must 
be sought for. It may and must be 
admitted, that the forms in which the 
art of a period exhibits itself depend 
very much on the condition of the 
public mind, because it is soon found 
useless to produce what none can 
enjoy or appreciate. We should 
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lose, for example, our labour were 
we in fiction to go back te the myths 
of her infant world and deal in crea- 
tions which, however beautiful in 
themselves, no longer inspire faith or 
wena An equally fatal error 
would it be to invent a new mytho- 
logy, or to attempt to give currency 
to one still in actual operation among 
tribes of men infinitely less civilised. 
Such_ enterprises look like attempts 
toinveigle the understanding through 
the agency of the fancy, and are 
inevitably regarded with disgust. It 
would be sheer folly to attempt to 
interest us in the divinities of India 
or Central Asia, or to engage our im- 
agination with the personages who 
inhabit the Chinese or Polynesian 
Pantheon, which are to us less sub- 
stantial than dreams. Little less 
foolish is it to endeavour, through 
the instrumentality of fiction or 
otherwise, to resuscitate the ideas and 
fancies of a past age, which we loath 
and cast from us as we do the spoiled 
fruits of a former summer. 

Nevertheless, the present age has 
been one of attempted revivals in 
literature, as in other things. To 
check certain tendencies supposed to 
exist in the national mind, persons 
of more amiability than wisdom, con- 
ceived the design of re-establishing 
habits of thought once prevalent 
amongst our ancestors, and revivify- 
ing tastes borrowed, as it were, from 
the tomb. ‘The notion originated in 
weakness, and could bear no fruit 
but failure. The toys which Time 
throws away as he proceeds, he can- 
not turn back to pick up again; nor 
when a whole people have abandoned 
an opinion or taste, can any art of 
man reinstate it in the system of 
natural feeling. If this truth were 
more generally received, those pos- 
sessed of abilities entitling them to 
respect \.ould often be spared the 
mortification of labouring in vain, 
and giving birth to productions which, 
after being smiled upon for a season 
by the patrons of whatever is strange 
or irregular, are dismissed to that 
department of the celestial empire 
where things lost on earth are said 
to be found again. 

According to the ordinary theory 
of literature, both history and poli- 
tics are utterly excluded from its 
precincts, because they deal with the 
positive and permanent interests of 
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the world, and not with its amuse- 
ments and its pleasures. The opi- 
nion is an unfortunate one. History, 
beyond most forms of composition, 
requires to be sweetened with the 
graces of literature, in order to render 
its bitter lessons palatable to man- 
kind. It is nota ES register of oc- 
currences, or even a narrative in- 
terspersed with philosophical reflec- 
tions, that will counteract the in- 
fluence of present enjoyment, and 
allure men to forsake the fascinating 
domain of the senses to converse with 
the sepulchral shadows of the past, 
and learn from the errors of other 
generations, and the punishments 
which overtook them, to think and 
act more judiciously in future. It 
will require a very recondite and 
subtle art to achieve this purpose. 
Our contemporaries have perceived 
this, and sought to act upon the con- 
viction, though hitherto, we fear, 
with little success ; for, in proportion 
as they have receded from the un- 
couth method of the annalist, have 
they approached that of the romance 
writer. The gaunt image of primi- 
tive times loses in their hands all its 
stern characteristics, and is assimi- 
lated in all things to our own age. 
The same gauzy, florid mantle of de- 
clamation, envelopes every thing, con- 
founding times and circumstances, 
concealing inequalitics, and imparting 
even to skeletons the jaunty vivacity 
of the living subject. 

This is called infusing philosophy 
into history, and conferring life on 
the records of the past. We put 
little faith cither in the philosophy 
or the vitality. The instruction we 
may derive from the study of past 
times must always be in proportion 
to the fidelity with which they are 
painted. The attempt to give them 
an artificial completeness is absurd. 
It is not the province of history to 
describe all the circumstances of a 
nation’s existence, to pursue all the 
aberrations of its intellect, to chro- 
nicle its entire beliefs, to delineate 
its art and to supply a full exposi- 
tion of its philosophy. ‘To suppose 
this is to enlarge the bounds of his- 
tory beyond all rational limits. At 
the utmost we ought to content our- 
selves with describing the forms of 
thought and belief prevalent in any 
given age among the people whose 
carecr we undertake ‘to delineate. 
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Chiefly, our business is with what 
they did, and the motives which led 
them to the performance of it. With 
all the multiplied incidents and ac- 
cidents of their daily life, with the 
minute perplexities and intricacies of 
their creed, with the subtle researches 
of their philosophy, with the details, 
instruments, and infinitely varied 
productions of their art, we have 
nothing to do. All these things 
place themselves under the lead of a 
principle different from that of his- 
tory. Art, when applied to the pro- 
ductions of literature, hasan extensive 
meaning, including the judgment to 
reject as well as the skill to fabricate ; 
and therefore the great historian is, 
in our opinion, quite as much dis- 
tinguished for what he refuses a 
place in his narrative as for the 
felicity with which he conducts it. 
For want of having arrived at this 
conviction, the writers who now un- 
dertake to record any national series 
of events commonly lose themselves 
in immeasurable prolixity, aiming at 
the picturesque where they should 
confine themselves to a bare state- 
ment, and lavishing images or re- 
flections where we should prefer being 
made to feel that there is a break in 
the chain of causes and effects. 

That political works are thought 
to constitute, in general, no part of 
literature, is the fault not of the sub- 
ject but of those who treat it. For 
what after all are politics? Does 
not the science consist of those great 
truths and principles which, being 
properly combined together, form 
the broad basis upon which the hap- 
piness of nations and individuals re- 
poses? Menegregiously mistake their 
vocation when, presuming on the 
proficiency they may have made in 
political science, they venture to be- 
come writers for the purpose of im- 
parting instruction to the world. It 
is admitted, we believe, that to learn 
and to teach, are two very different 
things. The politician, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, is a man 
conversant with the tactics of party, 
familiar with the fleeting incidents 
of the hour, able to suggest expe- 
dients, and even, perhaps, competent 
to originate combinations capable of 
subverting a cabinet and constructing: 
another to supply its place. To this 
persovage the political writer bears 
no resemblance. He probably knows 
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nothing of the movements, however 
important in themselves, which, being 
skilfully directed, make or break the 
force of a ministry. His vision is 
not microscopic. To him the deli- 
cacy of details are lost on account of 
the distance at which he stands from 
them. In his earnest desire to com- 
prehend the entire structure of the 
society in which he lives, its actual 
developement and future destiny, he 
is constrained to hold himself aloof 
from the disturbing influences by 
which the actions of the practical 
man are regulated. He calmly sur- 
veys the nation’s progress, and 
through the intricacy of its multi- 
plied relations, internal and external, 
seeks to discern those principles, the 
combined results of which constitute 
civilisation. The range, however, of 
his studies is far wider, and includes 
a familiar acquaintance with the arts 
and resources of literature, that he 
may be able to employ them, when, for 
the enlightening of other men, he un- 
dertakes the exposition of his views. 

In this way Burke translated po- 
litics into literature. He saw of how 
much beauty and grandeur political 
composition is susceptible, and in- 
vested the treasured wisdom of ex- 
perience and the cardinal truths of 
the most difficult of all sciences with 
the most dazzling and attractive 
graces. While declaiming against 
the pedantic metaphysics of French 
politics, he is careful to connect ali 
the important interests of civilisation 
with the everlasting foundations of 
abstract right and justice, and to 
teach, that while the arbitrary is 
necessarily evanescent and liable to 
perpetual fluctuation, that which is 
true and reasonable rests on the un- 
changing nature of things, and like 
it must be permanent. Here litera- 
ture, therefore, and the highest of 
the moral sciences, are beheld in con- 
nexion. He has proved by his ex- 
ample, when the mind has been 
properly cultivated, and politics 
called in to preside over every other 
branch of learning and Parents 
how much may be done. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to point out 
another instance of similar success, 
though in our own day the thing has 
been frequently attempted. 

In Burke's own method of compo- 
sition there is one defect which the 
fertility of his genius enabled him 
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for the time to conceal, though in the 
less brilliant works of his imitators it 
soon became apparent enough; we 
mean that irregularity of form so 
seductive to writers of imagination. 
To trace a just plan, and laboriously 
to fulfil it, most men find too irk- 
some. Impatience urges them to 
reject what they regard as trammels, 
and to prefer licentious discur- 
siveness, which appears to furnish in- 
numerable advantages. But the re- 
sult seldom answers expectation. The 
reader looks in vain for a beginning 
or an end. The writer prescribes 
himself no exact limits because he 
has not taken the measure of his own 
industry, and only pauses when 
urged so to do by fatigue. This is 
the case with the Reflections on the 
French Revolution, which, neverthe- 
less, beneath the almost ostentatious 
neglect of method, displays a secret 
arrangement, too uncertain, no doubt, 
to satisfy the exigencies of rigid art, 
but still proving that in the mind of 
the writer the principle of order ex- 
ercised considerable sway. 

It is much too common at present 
to imagine that the restraints of taste 
and philosophy are a reprehensible 
interference with human liberty, and 
that writers ought to be allowed the 
privilege not only to dispense in their 
works with the principle of construc- 
tion, but with the forms, also, and 
significance of language. Obedience 
to law they regard as a badge of 
slavery. We find ideas and words 
abandoned apparently to our mercy, 
and persuade ourselves that we can 
use them as we please. Style, they 
think, has no Nemesis, no avenging 
power to watch over its rights, and 
punish those who invade them. Few, 
perhaps, are bold enough to form at 
once their opinion on the subject, 
and treat with disdain the whole 
preceding intellect of the world. But 
there are numbers whose practice is 
obviously regulated by this theory, 
to which they offer sacrifice in secret, 
though they would not willingly 
allow the smoke of their incense to 
betray the strange idolatry to their 
contemporaries. There are those, 
however, whose hardihood knows no 
such delicacy, who openly proclaim 
their empire over language, and insist 
that if they think proper to call an 
angel a toad, it is nobody's business 
but their own. 
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Another peculiarity which many 
of us exhibit, to the great detriment 
of literature, is 4 pertinacious affect- 
ation of wit, as if it were absolutely 
incumbent on all who write to say 
smart things and provoke smiles. 
We forget that it is sometimes good 
to be serious, and that in fact, there 
are subjects which require no aid 
from the sportive divinity which we 
invite to preside over them. Besides, 
it sometimes happens that highly 

ifted and eloquent men are yet no 
Coouiies with Momus. Itis for them 
to supply the intellectual food of the 
world, to secure its happiness, to im- 
prove its morals, to elevate and en- 
large its apprehension, to strengthen 
the tendencies towards good, to pu- 
rify its feelings, to give the proper 
direction to its sympathies: and this 
they may surely do without amusing it. 
The promulgation of truth is not a 
joke. Even the most ordinary pas- 
sions and emotions eschew the com- 
panionship of gaiety, and are as 
serious in urging their claims as the 
great duties of religion or morality. 
But as cheerful recreation comes at 
times opportunely in to smooth and 
illuminate the brow of toil, so wit 
may be allowed to have its interludes 
between the great acts of the drama 
of life. Let it, however, keep with- 
in its own province, where it is 
always agreeable and welcome. It 
does people good to laugh. It isa 
sign, though far from an unfailing 
one, of the inward harmony of the 
thought, of self-contentment, and 
often ofexpansive benevolence. There 
is no feature of a man’s character so 
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significant as his laugh; and if we 
had but words to paint the various 
shades and modifications of laughter, 
we might possibly find it a better 
key than physiognomy to the tone 
and temper of the mind. Still the too 
great prevalence of farce in litera- 
ture is a disagreeable symptom, indi- 
cating a disposition to fly off from 
the graver duties of life and take 
refuge in mere frivolity. Men are 
too apt to become weary of gravity 
in the decline of states. Indulgence 
in luxury has incapacitated them for 
strenuousexertion, and though keenly 
alive to their own material interests, 
rendered them apt to treat every 
thing else in the world as a jest. 
Hence the superabundance of satire 
in the old age of literature. Wri- 
ters fancy themselves to have dis- 
covered the nothingness of every 
thing, and indulge their humour by 
skimming along the surface of so- 
ciety, suede at all around them. 
These are the signs which generally 
recede the winding up of a particu- 
ar cycle of literature, indicating that 
the mental energies of the people 
have been Bn ga and that they 
feel that nothing is left but to make 
themselves merry and pass away. 
What progress we have made to- 
wards this consummation we have 
not attempted to point out distinctly, 
which, in fact, we could scarcely do 
without criticising in detail all our 
leading contemporary writers,—a 
long and invidious task, on which we 
should at any time enter with reluct- 
ance, though it ought assuredly to 
be undertaken by some one. 
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How little can we realise the notion 
of England, as a subject province, 
ridden over by the rampant Danes, 
for instance; or of London, abject 
under the sway of a semi-barbarian 
horde, to the descendants of whom 
we think it a great condescension in 
the present day if we ask them to 
dinner, or procure them an introduc- 
tion to Almack’s! 

Fancy, if you can, sage matron, or 
mournful spinster, or soft youth, or 
staid bachelor, who may peruse these 
pages, these desperate savages en- 
camping themselves on Blackheath, 
just above the courtly scenes which 
afterwards received the gentle name 
of Placentia. ‘There, on that knoll, 
adown which roll holiday youths and 
tittering maidens, and which is now 
enclosed in Greenwich Park, settlea 
a dark mass of human beings, for 
our ancient conqucrors were always 
attired in black —it was the national 
colour of the Danish tribes, and even 
their standard was a raven; for black 
was not then a funereal hue, and it 
was not until after the Danes 
had been converted to Christianity 
that they assumed scarlet, and purple, 
and fine hues, and threw their 
“ "nighted colour” off. So behold 
them, like a flock of carrion-crows, 
settling on the ground ; at their head, 
issuing from his tent, perchance, stalks 
the great Canute, in his circlet of gold 
around his brows ; his powerful hands 
garnished with a Ting ; ; and his tunic 
and mantle adorned with cords, and 
ribands, and tassels; his bare arms 
enriched with massive bracelets, whilst 
his long ringlets, the pride of his 
nation, fell down even to his girdle. 

Greenwich, called Grenevie by the 

cor Saxons, long suffered as the 
Danish head-quarters, whence they 
ravaged the fair country to the south, 
east, and west of that station. ‘They 
penetrated to Canterbury, committed 
a dreadful massacre there, and carried 
off an archbishop to their camp. 
Portray to yourself, my pious lay- 
man or zealous churchman, an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in durance vile. 
But he behaved like an archbishop. 
When a large ransom was demanded, 
he meckly answered, “ My poor pea- 
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santry would be ruined to raise it.” 
They threatened to kill him; he 
replied, that his life was not worth 
so much as that his people should be 
ruined for his sake. Then ensued a 
scene of horror. ‘The prelate was 
brought before the assembly of the 
Danish chiefs at Greenwich; and 
there they cried out to him, “ Bishop, 
give gold, or you shall be made a 
public spectacle!” They were flushed 
with wine, and on the venerable 
man refusing to comply, they started 
from their seats, and struck him with 
the flat end of their axes, whilst by 
some he was pelted with stones. At 
length one of them, seeretly a con- 
vert to Christianity, moved by com- 
passion, gave a final blow. The 
brave prelate sank to the ground, 
and died. Jlorror of the deed quickly 
followed ; the body of the murdered 
prelate was bought by the citizens of 
London with a large sum, and buried 
in St. Paul's, where it rested—graced 
by a miracle or two, no doubt, over 
his mangled remains -- until Canute 
interred it with pomp at Canterbury. 
But mark the sequel, and sce what 
poctical justice achieves in this wicked 
world. ITis name, Alphage, was en- 
rolled among the saints ofthe Church ; 
where his body fell, there was erected 
a church, which still, designated St. 
Alphage, is the parish church of 
Greenwich. And where are his mur- 
derers? Where the “ black soldiers,” 
as the hating Saxons called them? 
Where their long, fair, silken hair, 
and their bracelets, and their rings? 
Away with them, carrion-crows, to 
the drear north ! 

The wild range of Blackheath was 
cleared of the monsters, and the 
peaceful shores of Greenwich were 
calm, and the waves of the flowing 
river no longer were tinged with 
blood ; when — conceive the imper- 
tinence !—the manor of East Green- 
wich was given by Alfred the Great 
to the Abbey of St. Peter at Ghent; 
= to Ghent it appertained, until 

old King Henry V uppressed the 
tlken monasteries, and granted Green- 
wich, with Lewisham, to the Car- 
thusian monastery at Shene. It 
was the principal manor of Green- 
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wich which was thus disposed of; 
but there was a subordinate one, 
in which that compound of op- 
pression and piety, Edward I., made 
an offering of seven shillings at each 
of the crosses of the Virgin Mary, 
and then he gave this smaller manor 
to Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter ; 
at his death Humphrey — our well- 
known friend, Duke Humphrey, of 
dining out-memory — was presented 
with the manor, and also with a 
license to fortify and embattle his 
manor-house, and to make a park of 
300 acres. There had been some 
kind of a palace on this favoured 
spot, and this Duke Ilumphrey re- 
built; he enclosed the Park, and 
erected a moated tower on the very 
spot where the Observatory now 
stands: nay, more, he caused to be 
bestowed upon it the graceful name 
of Placentia, or “ the Manor of Plea- 
saunce;” but dying in 1447, the place, 
now extremely beautiful and com- 
modious, reverted to that cormorant, 
the Crown. 

Henceforth Placentia was a royal 
abode ; the barges borne on the wave 
seldom brought any thing lower than 
a prince of the blood-royal to be- 
come its inmate, and queenly ladies 
chose it for their accouchemens; for 
it was retired, yet cheerful, the very 
scene for dalliance and for sport, and 
for a nursery. Let us see if we can 
bring its chief characteristics to mind, 
far-famed Placentia. 

It stood close to the water's 
edge, having a brick front, battle. 
mented and turreted; raised on a 
long terrace, in the centre of which 
a flight of steps led to the river. 
From the prints taken of it before its 
destruction in the time of Cromwell, 
it appears to have resembled an old 
manorial residence of the fifteenth 
century rather than a palace; but 
within the process of time the splen- 
dours of royalty were manifested, and 
the house was adapted for courtly 
festivities. Eltham, which had long 
been the favourite residence of our 
English kings, began to be neglected ; 
and Greenwich, or Placentia, was the 
besetting temptation to expense. 
Edward IV. ‘ohiaet and beautified 
it; and even Henry VII. relaxed the 
iron hand with which he grasped his 
treasures, and bestowed them on 
Placentia. Leland, who was an eye- 
witness of the gay scenes enacted 


there, has celebrated them in Latin. 
I shali be content, and content my 
readers with Llasted’s version, in 
English, of its praises :— 


‘Lo! with what lustre shines this 
wish’d-for place, 

Which, star-like, might the heavenly 
mansions grace ; 

What painted roofs, what windows charm 
the eye, 

What turrets, rivals of the starry sky ! 

What constant springs, what verdant 
meads besides, 

Where Flora’s self in majesty resides ! 

And, beauteous all around her, does dis. 
pense 

With bounteous hand her flowing in- 
fluence.” 


Not, however, that our ancestors 
knew much of floriculture. ‘Their 
scope was limited, and their flowers 
of the antiquated, and what we should 
now venture to call the vulgar kind ; 
for there is an aristocracy in flowers, 
as well as in those that wear them. 
The rose, delicate race, maintains its 
caste; but the pansies, in which our 
ancestors delighted, and the pome- 
granate flower, were long out of 
vogue ; fashion or taste has recalled 
the former to our catalogue of choice 
flowers ; but the daisy, the eglantine, 
the chief ingredients in the bou- 
quets of Edward IV., Henry VIL., 
and ITenry VIII., are now only wild- 
flowers. 

The meadows of England boasted, 
even in those remote times, all their 
floral beauties. Peele, a poet of the 
sixteenth century, enumerates 


‘‘ The primrose, and the purple hyacinthe, 

The daintie violette, and wholesome 
minthe; 

The double daisie, andthe cowslip, queene 

Of summer flowers, do overspeere the 
greene ; 

And round about the valley as ye passe, 

Ye may no see, for peeping flowers, the 
grasse.” 


Shakspeare has immortalised Love 
and Idleness; Chaucer has raised the 
daisie in the scale of floral con- 
sequence; but we hear little of gar- 
den-flowers until after Placentia had 
ceased to be, and vulgar Greenwich 
had replaced her royal ees Gar- 
dens, cultured with the few vegetables 
then known, alleys and bowling- 
greens, doubtless formed the external 
attraction of Placentia; to say nothing 
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of that sure appendage the skittle- 
ground, of the tilt-yard, and the 
occasional banquetting-house. But 
we must not forestall the days of 
Flizabeth. 

A fairer, a gentler, a less happy 
Elizabeth was the first of our queens- 
consort who resided at Placentia. 
This was Elizabeth of York. Her 
childhood was spent in this delicious 
home; and here her married life, 
one probably of constraint, if not of 
sorrow, was also passed. 

Henry VII. loved the spot well; 
and, indeed, we may imagine how 
important a residence Placentia had 
become when we consider that York 
House was then not a royal abode, 
Whitehall not in existence, and that 
the old palace of Westminster was, 
in this reign, injured by fire. ‘The 
crafty, sagacious Henry, loved pro- 
bably the proximity to the Thames, 
inasmuch as he could view from his 
very chamber- windows the naval 
treasures upon which he had begun 
to place a dependence for the future 
glory of England. 

In the serene atmosphere of Pla- 
centia was born the turbulent spirit 
of the Eighth Henry, and from his 
accession the true glories of Placentia 
may be dated. 

The first signal event which oc- 
curred there, was the marriage of 
Katharine of Arragon to the young 
king. Tournaments graced the oc- 
casion, for which the Spanish bride 
had afterwards so much reason to 
mourn, and England, so far as the 
Reformation was the effect of Henry's 
repudiation of Katharine, to rejoice. 
Her dignified form, her large, melan- 
choly eyes, her grave attire, must 
have presented a strange contrast to 
the round face, over-loaded costume, 
and jocularity of her young consort, 
then one of the most popular princes 
that Englishmen had ever looked 
upon; for his very vices were popu- 
lar, inasmuch as they brought him 
down to the level of other men. 
Very staid, discreet, domestic princes, 
have never been populaf in England, 
unless those respectable virtues be 
dashed with religious enthusiasm, as 
in the case of Edward the Confessor ; 
or accompanied with great learning, 
as in Edward VI. 

The flower of the English nobility 
graced the lists on this occasion. 
‘irst came Charles Brandon, duke 
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of Suffolk, whose manly prowess and 
fine person procured him what we 
should call, in these days, supreme 
haut ton; which comprised, in those 
times, superexcellence in the mimic 
fight, superfineness in the garments 
of the man, and in the trappings of 
his horse. A dashing splendour and 
a reckless dissipation, even to the vice 
of gambling, was essential to the fine 
gentleman of that day. High blood 
was requisite — not too high — the 
kinsmen of royalty were generally 
out of favour; personableness and 
youth were essentials, for Henry 
liked not the old and the ugly even 
of his own sex. 

And Brandon realised all these 
notions of a preur chevalier,—he was 
elegant, manly, courteous, and a 
skilful politician to boot. Educated 
in habits of the strictest intimacy 
with the young king, he held a 
supreme place, not only in all the 
courtly revels but in the tender 
heart of Mary Tudor, the sister of 
the monarch. What a little romance 
is her brief history! Loving, in 
secret, the gallant Brandon, married 
by state policy to the old King Louis 
of France, compelled when she en- 
tered her new home to behold Bran- 
don in the procession, Brandon in 
the revels, Brandon in the lists, Bran- 
don in the dance and the masque: 
her enamoured heart yielded, but 
not fatally, to the charm of a youth- 
ful love. It pleased King Louis to 
betake himself to another world, and, 
as the Fates would have it, Brandon 
was sent with letters of condolence 
to Mary from her friends. After a 
courtship of four days they were 
married, and the union was as happy 
as love and youth could render it, 
and their felicity was closed only by 
death. 

Such was one of the chief actors 
in the revels of Placentia, and Bran- 
don shared in every diversion ; some- 
times riding on May-day to Shooter's 
Hill to take the air, where the royal 

uard received them in the garb of 
oresters ; sometimes conspicuous in 
horse-racing, and then galloping 
homewards to a sumptuous banquet in 
Placentia’s halls. The Howards, and 
the Nevilles, and the Greys shared 
these scenes, and challenged all comers 
in the lists, and joined in solemn danc- 
ings: but the disguisings and mum- 
meries were the fayourite pastime. 
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In the Hall of Placentia an enter- 
tainment, which has been the first 
masquerade described as England 
ever witnessed, was introduced. This 
was on the day of the Epiphany, 
when the king, with eleven of his 
say courtiers, apparelled in garments 
ong and broad, wrought over with 
gold, appeared in vizors and caps ; 
and after these twelve maskers had 
made their appearance, there came 
six more, who prayed the ladies to 
dance, but were by some refused, as 
the custom of concealing the face, a 
fashion introduced from Italy, was 
then new in England, and was not 
approved of by the dainty fair. 

There was long a prejudice against 
a practice which led to so much in- 
trigue. Yet, by a law passed in the 
time of Henry VII., it had been for- 
bidden for “ any person to hunt by 
night with painted faces or vizors ;” 
a prohibition from which the existence 
of the mask before the reign of his 
son has been inferred. It was pro- 
bably first introduced into scenes of 
amusement in the time of Henry 
VIII. ; when once adopted, it was not 
relinquished for centuries. Stubbes, 
in his Anatomie of Abuses, complains 
that “ when the ladies ride abroad they 
cover all their faces, leaving holes in 
them against their eyes, whereout 
they look; so that if a man that 
knew not their guise before should 
chance to meet one of them, he would 
think he met a devil, for face there 
he can see none, but two broad holes 
against their eyes, with glasses in 
them.” The use of the mask in 
England at public places, or in walk- 
ing or riding, was abolished by royal 
proclamation, early in the reign of 
Queen Anne; the famous Duchess 
of Tyrconnel, the once beautiful 
Frances Jennings, being one of the 
last noted characters that adopted 
this mode of disguise for political 
purposes. There she sat in the Ex- 
change, near Temple Bar, carrying 
on her pretended trade as a miliimer, 
whilst around her she was collecting 
secretly suffrages for the exiled James 
IL, whose active partizan she had long 
in secret been. 

Such is the origin, such was the 
decline of the mask; but that was 
only one of the many and varied 
amusements which caused the walls 
of Placentia to ring with rude 
laughter, and brought an assem- 
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blage of youth and fashion to 
its apartments. There was, in fact, 
an incessant round of diversions 
for the courtly, in which the com- 
mon people were not debarred from 
sharing. Let us take a day in the 
fifteenth century, and see how our 
ancestors spent it. Our present life 
is one of work ; theirs had its duties, 
but its galas were the predominant 
feature of that bemourned - over 
period. Our forefathers only wanted 
one thing — security. In the midst 
of laughter, “when the heart was 
gladdest,” they might be despatched, 
with but a bare show of form, putting 
aside justice entirely, to the Tower ; 
or they might find it convenient to 
lay down a good round sum for their 
lives: but these were trifles. 

Behold our gracious King Henry 
at his meals, with Katharine at his 
side. First comes the morning re- 
past—the déjedner, not a la fourchette, 
for forks were not introduced until a 
late period of our Defender’s reign ; 
in short, they were not in common 
use before the Restoration. By suc- 
cessful practice, the fingers were en- 
abled to carry the meat steadily to 
the mouth ; and in this way — faint 
not, my modern D’Orsay ! — did eat 
the accomplished Surrey; also the 
glorious, romantic Wyatt; and, I 
blush to write it, the lovely Anne 
Boleyn. Alas! one can fancy Anne 
of Cleves in that attitude, but one 
shrinks from the notion that Mary 
Stuart or Anne Boleyn should have 
daily countenanced such iniquitous 
contaminations. But so it was: for 
centuries our ancestors had not pro- 
gressed in refinement; spoons and 
knives were coeval with the Confes- 
sor, who appears to have been a true 
gentleman ; but forks were long in 
blessing our island, and were for ages 
regarded with distrust, as an over- 
refined Italian custom. 

The breakfast, however, consisted 
merely of a glass of ale and a slice of 
bread; and that being despatched, 
my hero went forth to his hawking, 
or his maying, or his hunting, or his 
wooing, or his sleeping, or his tour- 
nament, or his wrestling and fencing. 
Every season had its = inted plea- 
sures. New Year's Tide, as it was 
called, was ushered in with presents 
and good wishes ; a custom observed 
with as much formality in the cntinge 
of tie peasant as in the palace ofa 
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king. New Year's Eve was passed 
by all classes in mumming or dis- 
uising, frolicking away among the 
ower classes from house to house — 
a sport often productive of the most 
licentious freedom ; and perhaps in 
the Hall of Placentia, when the mum- 
ming went on, there was not the 
most refined propriety imaginable 
even whilst the saintly Katharine 
graced the revels. Then on New 
Year’s Day came the gifts, costly 
enough, from the adulatory subjects 
to the king, who, as well as his 
daughter Elizabeth, always took care, 
though they returned the presents 
by others, after a fashion, that the 
balance of value received should be 
in their own favour. 

Next came Twelfth Day, observed 
since the reign of Alfred in this 
country ; yet I make bold to say, 
that, perhaps, not half a million of 
people in England remember that it 
is kept in commemoration of the ar- 
rival of the Eastern magi, twelve 
days after the Nativity, at Beth- 
lehem; and these magi being pre- 
sumed to have been kings, Twelfth 
Day is often called the Feast of the 
Three Kings ; and hence the choice 
of a king and queen, selected from 
their drawing a piece of cake with a 
corn or bean in it. And on Twelfth 
Day went round the wassail-bow}, 
and then was enacted the masque 
which Wyatt wrote in Ifenry’s time, 
and to which Ben Jonson in later days 
lent his great powers. 

These diversions were all carried 
on early ; so that when our monarch 
of the sixteenth century had de- 
spatched his hasty, and probably at 
six o'clock, pretence of a breakfast, 
when he had finished his sport, he 
returned home to a dinner at eleven 
o'clock in the day ; sitting down, let 
me assure the votaries of Francatelli 
or the disciples of Soyer, to a banquet 
by no means contemptible. It was 
served, to be sure, on ordinary days 
on pewter, with silver for high days. 
The feet rested, it is true, on nothing 
better than a carpet of rushes; but 
it was by no means, even on ordinary 
occasions, SO poor or sO conrse as we 
may think it. The bread, to begin 
with, was whiter than that in France. 
First, they had the manchet, which 
was the finest; next the chete, or 
wheaten bread; then the ravelled 
bread, which was coarse; and then 
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the brown bread, of two sorts. And 
the delicate creatures, those aristo- 
cratic Courtenays, and Nevilles, and 
Greys, and Howards, were fond of 
eating with their beer soft saffron 
cakes, stuck with raisins, which gave 
a flavour to the drink ; yet they were 
esteemed by travellers to be more 
polite in their eating than the French, 
and the character has endured till 
now. Even in Henry’s time the 
French ate enormously of bread. 

Lamb was much used, and brawn, 
adopted from the French (for it was 
never known in England until the 
siege of Calais), had become a favour- 
ite dish. The victors on that occa- 
sion were puzzled at their prize of 
large masses of brawn. They gues- 
sed it to be a dainty; they roasted, 
they baked it, they boiled it, but still 
they could not make it eatable. The 
friars mistook it for fish, and the 
Jews would not believe that it was 
part ofa hog. However, it was soon 
established as a national dainty. 

After the meat came a variety of 
subtelties, jellies of all colours, codi- 
nats and mardinats, sugar - bread, 
ginger-bread, and florentines; and 
then appeared a dessert, inveighed 
against by the learned Dr. Caius, who 
deprecated “after mete” the display 
of quinces or marmalade, of pome- 
granates, oranges sliced, pomecitres, 
myrtle-berries, caraways in comfits, 
and other consolations to one’s mun- 
dane infelicity : but the desserts went 
on, nevertheless. 

These repasts were prolonged 
several hours, and the wine went 
round pretty freely. Spanish wines, 
Canary wines, Greek wines, were to 
be had in abundance ; to these often 
succeeded what Harrison calls “ sun- 
drie sort of artificial stuffe ;” such as 
hypocras and wormwood wine ; also 
clarey, or claret, and brachet. The 
stronger the wine, the better were the 
company pleased ; and as they grew 
merry over their cups, they were 
wont to call the strongest wine theo- 
logicum ; and to send for a supply of it 
from the parson of the parish, in case 
their own failed. This scandal surely 
must have been before the Reforma- 
tion. The clarye or claret was, it 
must he mentioned, a compound mix- 
ture, like hypocras ; and receipts for 
the “ crafte to making of clayre,” the 
“ crafte to make ypocras,” “the crafte 
for braket,” were to be found in the 
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possession of every good superintend- 
ant of a household. Fancy such a 
compound as the following :— 


“ The Receipt tomake Clayre, or Claret.— 
For eighteen gallons of good wyne, take 
half a pounde of gynger, a quarter ofa 
pounde of longe pepper, an once of 
saffron, a quarter of an once of coliaunder, 
two onces of calomole dromaticum, and a 
third of as moche honey that is claryfyed 
as of youre wyne; strayne thym thio 
a clothe, and doo it into a clene vessel.” 


This sounds more like an apothe- 
cary’s prescription than a cook’s or 
steward’s compound for a jovial feast. 
The wine was not set on the table in 
cups and cruises, but each one called 
for a cup of such as he “listed to 
have,” and having drunk, he deli- 
vered the cup to one of the servants, 
who, having cleansed it, restored it to 
the cupboard —a sort of sideboard 
set in stages—from whence he had 
fetched it. By this custom, much 
drinking was, it was thought, avoided ; 
“for should the full pots,” observes 
old Harrison, “stand continually at 
the elbow, or near the trencher, 
divers would alwaies be dealing with 
them; whereas they now drink sel- 
dom, or only when necessitic urgeth.” 
Nevertheless, sobriety was by no 
means a virtue of our ancestors. In 
Queen Elizabeth's time, thirty-six 
different sorts of wine were in com- 
mon use; and certain noblemen had 
each permission to import a consi- 
derable quantity of wine free from 
impost. Nor must we forget, in par- 
ticular, to mention the beer; since 


“ Heresy and hops, picareel and bere, 
Came into England all in one yeare ;” 


the Reformation being signalised by 
the introduction of liquors distilled 
from hops. When our nobleman or 
knight had come in hot from the 
chase, it was then in his power to call 
for a cup of March beer,—generally 
a year old for the gentle, scarcely a 
month old for the domestics, who 
often covenanted to have their beer 
as old and their bread as new as pos- 
sible. How little is that class altered 
in some of its characteristics ! 

And what was the conversation 
during all this plentiful banquet ? 
What the intellectual resources by 
which it was succeeded? Let us 
look in on upon the sup- 
posed assembly at noon-day in the 


Hall of Placentia, let us follow its 
personages to their afternoon’s di- 
versions. ‘There sit the magnates of 
the land, in their doublets, and petti- 
coats, and breeches stuffed out with 
horsehair and cotton, on account of 
which it was found necessary, ac- 
cording to the testimony of an old 
Harleian manuscript, to make a 
scaffold round the parliament house 
in Henry’s time, the members who 
wore these huge, bombastic garments 
not being able to sit on the ordinary 
seats. ‘They are waited upon by cup- 
bearers and scrvitors, bare-headed, 
who, when the repast was ended, 
clear away the crumbs from the cloth 
with a large wooden knife. Among 
them are the class of buffetiers, cor- 
rupted into beefvaters; these had the 
care of the sideboard. 

Silence at table was deemed an 
cssential of good breeding ; and well 
it might be, for swearing was in its 
zenith at this period. ‘The hospitality 
of the English, exceeded only by 
that of the Scotch, was universally 
acknowledged by foreigners, not- 
withstanding the following lines by a 
vagrant Frenchman who visited our 
country :— 


« Four days to spend 
With asking friend, 
In London fair 
I reckon’d ; 
The first in glee 
Pass’d merrily, 
Not quite so well the second ; 
The cold third day 
I saw display 
A congé so explicit, 
I left the place, 
Nor gave him space 
To bid me end my visit.” 


After the dinner came, on féte 
days, the Mystery or Morality, com- 
in a tragi-comic style, with a 
strong devotional tendency, inter- 
spersed with low humour. The 
Mystery always exhibited some scrip- 
tural story, most ludicrously versi- 
fied (henge with no profane design) ; 
the Morality had more contrivance, 
and often Cooke out into a bold 
originality. ‘The famous “ Coventry 
Play,” for instance, is said, though in 
a gross and rude style, to have fore- 
stalled the idea of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost; nor is it to be wondered at 
that those fierce and uncontrollable 
spirits, those free imaginations height- 
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ened by a picturesque superstition, 
should display themselves in efforts 
of a true thongh an uncultured 
genius. 

I must not forget the ballad-sing- 
ing, which rose in its style, and con- 
sequently in public favour, at this 
period ; nor music in general. For 
the Tudors loved it; one of the few 
gentle characteristics of that family 
was a taste for that science. Henry 
VIII. was a composer as well as a 
performer; his son understood it 
well, and played on the lute before 
the French ambassador; and even 
the gloomy Mary was not unskilled 
in the art. “Use sometimes for your 
recreation,” writes the broken-hearted 
Katharine of Arragon to her, “‘ your 
virginals, and lute if you have any ;” 
and this wise injunction was prefaced 
by a solemn exhortation “to suffer 
cheerfully, to trust in God, to keep 
her heart clene.” Great, indeed, was 
the mind from which these instruc- 
tions proceeded. The virginals, be 
it known, was an instrument con- 
tained in an ill-shaped, clumsy box, 
apparently the first of our a 
instruments, and was entirely laid 
aside in the eighteenth century. 
Queen Elizabeth, too, excelled on 
the virginals, and played even on the 
violin, as well as the poliphant, an 
instrument like a lute, now quite 
obsolete; and cach of these monarchs 
had a royal band, which played dur- 
ing dinner-time. It was Elizabeth's 
pleasure to listen to twelve trumpets 
and two kettle-drums during her 
repast, and these, together with fifes, 
cornets, and side-drums, made the 
hall ring for half-an-hour together ; 
for that masculine animal delighted 
in loud music. This taste for music 
was general all over the country ; it 
was an indispensable accomplishment 
of fashionable life. 

Music, which, as old Fuller ob- 
serves, “ sang its own dirge at the time 
of the Reformation,” had not then 
arrived at its period of entombment ; 
it was, however, defective in original- 
ity, and partook of the pedantry and 
foppery of the times, eternal fugues 
upon uninteresting subjects being 
the test of a composer's merits. Yet 
even at inns, according to Fynes 
Morison, you were offered music, 
which you may either take or refuse ; 
and after supper music-books were 
brought out, and a part was offered 
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to every person who sat round the 
social board. ‘The streets were glad- 
dened, too, by the sounds of instru- 
mental music from barrel-heads and 
benches; and blind harpers and 
tavern minstrels gave, as Puttenham 
contemptuously relates, “a fit of 
mirthe for a groat,” whilst the tale of 
Sir Topaz, the adventures of Bevis 
of Southamptom, the exploits of Guy 
earl of Warwick, resounded to the 
eager ears of blacksmiths and in- 
quisitive boys. In the time of the 
Tudors flourished the great Tallis, 
whose stupendous song of forty parts, 
still extant, affords a specimen of his 
doggedindustry. His exertions were 
carried on in the precincts of Placen- 
tia, and the old church of St. Alphage 
at Greenwich, which was taken down 
in 1720 to be rebuilt, received his 
remains. Strype preserved his epi- 
taph; but his bones were heaped into a 
common mass with those of the great 
and small, whose bodies lay in St. 
Alphage. One verse of the inscrip- 
tion runs thus :— 


“‘ He served long time in chappele with 
great prayse, 
Foure sovereigns’ reignes, a thing not 
ofteen seen ; 
I mean King Henry and King Edward's 
daies, 
Queen Marie and Elizabeth our queene.” 


‘The musicians of that period, be it 
observed, were always courtiers ; and, 
whether Protestants or Romanists, 
contrived to “tune their consciences 
to the court pitch.” 

Since the noon-day repast was ce- 
lebrated by the performance of a 
noisy band, it may easily be con- 
ceived that there could be no con- 
versation ; nor were the delights of a 
calm, social intercourse to be looked 
for at this period, when, if we may 
judge by the sermons of Bishop Lati- 
mer and other authorities, every 
judge was corrupt. Murder went 
unpunished ; insolence to the poor 
was above control, even their wages 
went unpaid; the very gentlewomen 
of London, according to Philip 
Stubbes, were grossly immoral. The 
women, too, were manly; the men, 
especially in Elizabeth’s reign, were 
said to be growing womanish: one 
scarcely knows which of these two 
evils is the most revolting. “ The 
old manly courage,” writes Dr. Caius, 
“sterile courage and painfulness of 
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England are utterly driven away ; in 
the stead thereof men nowadays re- 
ceive womanliness, and become nyce, 


not able to withstande a blaste of 


wynde.” The fashion of revenging 
wrongs by private assassination marks 
more plainly the decline of chivalry 
than any other circumstance. The 
show of it still remained in Henry’s 
days, and many were the fierce en- 
counters in the tilt-yard of Green- 
wich. The jousts formed, probably, 
no infrequent topic of discourse, 
even whilst bright eyes looked out, 
and graceful forms were passing to 
and fro in the halls of Placentia. 
One word about the language of this 
period. Three distinct tongues, or 
rather two languages and a dialect, 
were spoken and written in this 
island, besides the English and the 
Scottish. The Cornish was then a 
language of a distinct character, and 
is said to have excelled the Welsh in 
sweetness ; the Welsh was another ; 
the Erse a third: and of these the 
Cornish has alone entirely ceased to 
exist. 

The dance and the banquet finished, 
on some occasions, the long day. 
What a chapter might be written on 
this charming subject! But I must 
hasten past it to matters of fact and 
note connected with the history of 
Placentia. Fancy, however, its gal- 
lery dimly lit up with sconces, for 
chandeliers came not until Elizabeth's 
days (the first ever seen in this coun- 
try were at Penshurst, and were given 
by her to the lord of that place). 
Dark enough, doubtless, were the 
ante-chambers ; and dark we, in our 
days of extravagant light, should call 
the very gallery itself. Yet it was 
illumined by gorgeous dresses, on 
the gold gardings of which the light 
fell, by blazes of diamonds, by white 
plumes, and whiter necks and shoul- 
ders; for, as I take it, complexion 
has been on the decline in England 
for these two centuries, the pure, 
unmixed blood of our ancestors giving 
that mark of aristocratic delicacy in 
its fearful perfection. But, hold! 
ere I begin this all-important topic, 
and venture to conduct my readers 
into the gallery where Elizabeth trod 
& measure, or sanctioned La Volta 
by her regal favour, let me see what 
changes came over Placentia in the 
latter portion of her father’s time, 
and in the gloomy interregnum of all 
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joy and the brief period of all holi- 
ness of her brother Edward’s and 
bigotry of her sister Mary's time. 

A true tragedy was enacted at 
Placentia, when the happy, the kind, 
yet not immaculate Anne Boleyn was 
summoned from its shades to meet 
her doom. It followed fast upon a 
scene of merriment, for a grand tour- 
nament had been held, and Anne, 
recently recovered from an unpro- 
pitious child-birth, was the fair star 
by which the gallants of the court 
were guided in their homage. Her 
brother, the accomplished and ill- 
fated Lord Rochford, and Henry 
Norris, a gentleman of the privy- 
chamber, were the challenger and 
defendant in these fatal lists. In the 
course of the proceedings, Anne 
dropped a handkerchief. Norris, it 
has been asserted, took ii up; and 
the king, in great wrath, quitted the 
tilt-yard. The scene was speedily 
concluded, for Anne, alarmed and 
surprised by this outbreak of jea- 
lous fury, hastened from the jousts, 
and embarked in her barge for West- 
minster, bidding a last adieu to the 
peaceful beauties of Placentia, which 
she never more beheld. ‘Three years 
before, that palace had been honoured 
by the birth of Elizabeth, of whom 
her hapless mother predicted, even 
when her own doom was decided, 
“that her conditions should be noble,” 
and noble they were. 

With the death of Anne, the festi- 
vities of Placentia were not wholly 
closed; for here Henry, then hel»- 
less and disgusting in person, enter- 
tained the twenty-one Scottish no- 
bles who had been taken at Solway 
Moss, and here gave them their 
liberty, unransomed. The tyrant 
perished from off the face of the 
earth, and the delicate form, and 
stately though youthful presence of 
King Edward, graced Placentia. It 
was not, as has been erroneously 
stated, his birthplace ; but it was the 
home in which his last sigh was 
breathed. ‘The short span of life 
which he was destined to run could 
not, after his accession, have been a 
very happy period. The cabals of 
the great crown officers ; the strug- 
gles between the young king’s sense 
of duty to his people and love for 
the Seymour family ; the insurrections 
and the freedom of religious dis- 
cussions, to say nothing of the fearful 
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visitation of the sweating sickness, 
must have grieved his tender, pre- 
mature heart. And then the obsti- 
nacy of his eldest sister and proposed 
successor on the subject of religion, 
grieved a spirit as patriotic as it was 
pious. 

Tie heard of the certainty ofhis early 
doom without a murmur. The peo- 
ple believed him to be sinking under 
a slow poison, administered by the 
Duke of Northumberland ; but pul- 
monary disease was far advanced. 
During his decline, his fears, too 
surely realised of his sister’s bigotry, 
saddened a spirit fit for heaven. 
How few youths of seventeen would 
face death calmly for themselves, yet 
fear its effects for others! Ilis gra- 
dual decay was hastened by the vio- 
lent remedies of a low quack, a fe- 
male doctor, employed, with no good 
designs, by the Duke of Northum- 
berland. Placentia witnessed his 
agonies and his patience. As he lay 
expiring, he sent for his sisters ; they 
came, but hearing by the way that 
he was dying, with characteristic 
hardness they turned back. No 
kindred stood by his death-bed, but 
he expired in the arms ofa Sidney ; 
and his setting rays of reason were 
brightened by immortal hopes. And 
thus from Placentia passed away that 
face and form of grace and beauty, 
and those eyes of starry lustre, upon 
which historians have fondly expa- 
tiated. “IIe was,” says Bishop 
Nicolson, “the historian of his own 
reign ; for his noted journal, printed 
from the Cotton MS. by Bishop Bur- 
net, contains an admirable register of 
characters, events, and opinions.” 

During the mournful reign of 
Queen Mary, Placentia seems to have 
been deserted ; but brighter days 
were in store for those who lingered 
about the old haunts of the gay and 
courtly, and who trusted that they 
might yet live to see sports and pas- 
times succeed the monastic gloom of 
Mary's time. Elizabeth fulfilled 
these expectations, for Placentia be- 
came her summer residence; and 
here that famous order of council, 
forbidding any nuncio from the Pope 
to enter this realm, was js 

One of the favourite spectacles of 
the Tudor monarchs was the muster 
ofthe City watch. This was a guard 
supported by the different companies, 
and subjected to military rules; it 
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amounted to fourteen hundred men. 
Andat Greenwich, on the lawn behind 
the palace, they mustered, attired in 
coats of velvet and chains of gold, 
with pikes, halberds, and flags, the 
gunners in coats of mail. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon, the queen 
came into the gallery over the park- 
gate, with the ambassadors and a 
train of lords and ladies. ‘Then was 
the guard drawn up in battle array, 
drums beating and flutes playing the 
whiie. An imitation of a close fight 
ensued. And when, upon the con- 
clusion of the spectacle, the queen 
thanked the civic authorities heartily, 
a shout arose which shook the old 
walls of Placentia, caps were thrown 
up, and the queen even “ shewed 
herself very merry.’ Well did she, 
bred up in the heart of England, and 
well versed in the opinions of every 
class—nursed as she was by the stern, 
rugged nurse, Adversity—know the 
temper of her subjects. She saw 
that they delighted in military pomps 
and shows—graced by her presence 
withal. And quickly, ere the en- 
thusiasm of her loyal people had time 
to cool, she had set up in Greenwich 
park a goodly banquetting - house, 
made with fir- poles, and decked with 
birch-branches, and all manner of 
flowers, both of the ficld and garden, 
as roses, lavender, marigold, July 
flowers, and strewed with herbs and 
rushes; and there were tents for the 
kitchen and for the officers, and a 
place for the king’s pensioners, who 
were to run with spears. 

‘The queen rode on horseback to 
tlic park-gate, and there witnessed 
the sport; that being finished, she 
proceeded to the banquetting-house, 
and supped. Then came a mask, 
and then a great banquet, for 
the previous occasion was a private 
regaling, scemingly; and then fol- 
lowed great casting of fire and 
shooting of guns till twelve at night, 
and then Placentia was still as ever, 
for the queen soon departed on her 
progress. Well did she love her 
country palace, too; and well dis- 

sed was she also to Eltham. Green- 
wich had been her nursery, Eltham 
her place of recreation ; for often, in 
her infancy, was the future monarch 
carried over to the latter place for 
the sake of the air. Doubtless the 
interest of these scenes, in which 
Elizabeth so gaily mingled, not merely 
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presiding, was much increased by her 
single state; for there is something 

rospective in celibacy. Matrimony 
is like the last chapter of a stereo- 
typed book ; celibacy like an exist- 
ence of which the prospectus only is 
drawn out. 

And well did Roger Ascham com- 
prehend the mingled coquetry and 
firmness of Elizabeth’s nature, when 
he read to her his own answer to the 
inquiry of Steineus, the learned man 
of Strasburg, as to the queen’s mar- 
vying. “In the course of her life,” 
thus wrote Ascham, “ her majesty 
resembles Hyppolite, and not Pha- 
dra.” Benito, be it known, was a 
queen of the Amazons and a warrior ; 
Phaedra was amorous, to use an old- 
fashioned word. The queen, when 
this letter was shewn to her, read it 
over very bashfully, but said nothing. 
And the uncertainty of the mass of 
her subjects as to her real disposition 
went on, adding the stimulus of cu- 
riosity and conjecture to the other 
attributes of that divinity which ne- 
cessarily doth “ hedge in a queen.” 

The times were still picturesque, 
though no longer chivalric; and the 
delicate differences of faith, the par- 
tial reformation, and the vestiges 
of old superstition, maintained the 
showy attributes of the old faith. 
Old St. ae for instance, had 
not, when Elizabeth ruled the des- 
tinies of Greenwich, lost all its 
wonted pomp; for the queen, whose 
sentiments with regard to the reign- 
ing faith were always problematical, 
wished to bring the service of her Re- 
formed Church as near to that of the 
Romish Church as possible. As a le- 
gislator, she was Protestant ; as an in- 
dividual, one might almost risk the 
assertion that she was inclined to Pa- 
pacy. One of her first acts was to ex- 
punge from the Litany, “From the 
tyranny ofthe Bishop of Rome, andall 
his detestable enormities, Lord deliver 
usall!” for which all must commend 
her. And still there blazed in her 
chapel lighted tapers; there was to 
be seen an altar and a crucifix; and 
the Knights of the Garter, whom 
Edward had forbidden to worship the 
altar, revived in her day that custom. 
Out ofher closet Elizabeth's voice was 
sometime heard calling upon her chap- 
lain todesist from denouncing the sign 
of the cross; and she thanked her 
chaplains for preaching in behalf of 
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the Real Presence. Her objections to 
the marriage of the clergy are well 
known. Thus clung to her heart 
some superstitions of her infancy, 
heightened perhaps by a detestation 
of the Puritans, and of the democracy 
to which their political dogmas tended. 
What a singular state of confusion 
was reduced to order and uniformity 
in process of time by her wise con- 
fidence in Archbishop Parker! At 
first, nothing could exceed the variety 
of methods in which service was per- 
formed. “Some ministers,” writes 
Strype, in his Axnals, “in a surplice, 
some without; some with a square 
cap, some with a round cap, some in 
a button-cap, and some in a round 
hat; some in scholars’ clothes, and 
some in others.” 

But leaving the important ques- 
tions of the surplice, and the tippet, 
and the cornered cap to grave assem- 
blies, Elizabeth kept up the spirits of 
her people by shows, and masks, and 
dances; and Placentia knew in her 
reign its brightest days. Nor were 
the diversions, in which the queen 
shared, always the most refined. 
“This day,” writes Rowland White, 
“ the queen appoints a Frenchman to 
doe feates upon a rope in the conduit 
court. ‘To-morrow she hath com- 
manded the beares, the bull, and the 
ape, to be bayted in the tilt-yard; and 
on Wednesday she will have sulemne 
dancing.” What a contradiction those 
terms “solemn dancing” seem to im- 
ply ! yct there is a dignity, even a de- 
gree of enjoyment, in solemn dancing, 
when performed to fine music, and 
graced by youth and beauty. Eliza- 
beth was herself the chief performer ; 
and as she grew older, she the more 
eagerly promoted those diversions 
which seemed to require agility and 

youth. Picture her to yourself, in 

er sixty-seventh year, her red, false 
hair hanging like golden threads on 
either side of her face; two large 
pearls by way of ear-drops ; her neck 
uncovered, as was the custom for all 
unmarried English ladies ; her dress 
of white silk, bordered with pearls of 
the size of beans; and over this a 
mantle of black silk, shot with silver 
threads ; an oblong collar of gold and 
jewels adorned her neck and bosom, 
dancing away like a damsel of fif- 
teen! 

Thus she advanced to join in the 
grave measures; wherever in her 
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progress she turned her head, the 
courtiers fell down upon their knees. 
Her royal father exacted this ob- 
servance, and James I. was the 
first who suffered it to be omitted ; 
“one instance,” observes an emi- 
nent historian, “of the best of the 
Tudor’s superiority in despotism 
over the most imperious of the 
Stuarts.” 

Then began the pavin, “the dole- 
ful pavin,” as it was called, derived 
from the French word pavo, a pea- 
cock, from the peculiarity of the step 
and measure. For this dance was 
made still more solemn by the intro- 
duction of the passamezzo air, which 
obliged the dancers, after making 
several steps round the room, to cross 
it in the middle in a slow step, or 
cinque pace. ‘This term, passamezzo, 
was not peculiar to the pavin, but 
was applied to other dances also, 
namely, the passamezzo galliard. 
The pavin was danced by gentlemen 
dressed in caps and swords ; lawyers 
wore their gowns in the perform- 
ance, princes their mantles; whilst 
ladies danced it in long trains, the 
motions of which in their movements 
resembled those of the peacock. The 
pavin is supposed to have been of 
Spanish origin. 

Then came the measure, danced by 
the gravest characters, even by law- 
— in the inns of court, chancel- 
ors, chamberlains, and ambassadors. 
When Beatrice compares love-suit 
to a dance, she thus refers to a mea- 
sure :—“ For hear me, hero, wooing, 
wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch 
jig; a@ measure, and a cinque eae 
the first suit is hot and hasty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantastical ; 
the wedding, mannerly, modest, as a 
measure full of state and ancientry ; 
and then comes repentance, and, with 
his bad legs, falls into the cinque pace 
faster and faster, till he sink into his 
grave.” 

Then came the canary dance, per- 
formed with various st fantas- 
tic steps, very much in the savage 
style; and these principal dances 
were succeeded or intermingled with 
brawls, corrantoes, galliards and 
fancies, or by the bewitching La 
Volta. 

As was the pavin the ancestor of 
the minuet, so is La Volta the parent 
of the waltz. Thus writes Sir John 
Davies in his Orchestra ;— 
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“Yet there is one, the most delightful 
kind, 

A lofty jumping (the saulese walt: ?) 
or a leaping round, 

Where, arm in arm, two dancers are en. 
twined, 

And whirl themselves 
bracement round, 

And still their feet an anapest dosound. 

An anapest is all their music’s song, 

Whose first two feet are short—the rest 
are long.” — The Ceilarius. 


in strict em. 


Thus was there a perpetual va- 
riety in this fascinating amusement ; 
and the gallery of Placentia was 
trodden in the mazes of the dance 
by many a slender nymph or gallant 
youth, whose names have figured, 
some bravely, some sadly, in history. 
In process of time the measure fell 
into decay rather than disuse. Sel- 
den, in his Table- Talk, laments that 
the court of England was much al- 
tered. “Formerly,” he writes, “ at 
a solemn dancing, first you had the 
grave measures, then the corantoes 
and the galliards, and this kept up 
with ceremony, and at length, to 
trenchmore and the cushion dance. 
Then all the company dance ; lord 
and lady, groom and kitchenmaid— 
no distinction. So in our court in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, gravity and 
state were kept up; in King James's 
time things were pretty well; but in 
King Charles's time there have been 
nothing but trenchmore and the 
cushion dance, omnium gatherum, 
troly-poly, hoity-toity.” What a 
commentary upon the personal influ- 
ence of a monarch upon the man- 
ners of his court ! 

And it was the queen's pleasure, 
doubtless, as well at Placentia as 
elsewhere, not only to have a variety 
of dances, but to present herself 
under a variety of aspects to her 
loving — and, when she} looked at 
them—kneeling courtiers. Doubt- 
les she was, in the early part of her 
life, if not handsome, yet a very dig- 
nified, fascinating person, endowed 
with that inimitable ease and self- 
possession, not to say assurance, which 
the consciousness of high rank and 
impertinent confidence give ; and 
then, such an intellect, such spirits, 
such bodily strength, and such un- 
scrupulous lavish expense upon her 
person ! 

Every one has commended Queen 
Elizabeth's eyes—the safest feature to 
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commend in a plain woman's counte- 
nance. Sir Richard Baker declares, 
that “they were lively and sweet, but 
shortsighted ; the whole compass of 
her countenance somewhat long, yet 
of admirable beauty :” yet no physical 
charms are said to have been equal 
to those of her conversation. “She 
had a piercing eye,” says Fuller, 
“wherewith she used to touch what 
metal strangers were made of, which 
came into her presence.” What a 
formidable being! But she counted 
it, as the same old writer coolly ob- 
serves, “a a conquest, with 
her majestick look to dash strangers 
out of countenance, so she was mer- 
ciful in pursuing those whom she 
overcame, and afterwards would com- 
fort and cherish them with her 
smiles of eam | towardliness and 
an ingenuous modestie in them!” 
Kind enough; but fancy having the 
whole eyes of an assembled com- 
pany drawn on one by the queen's 
most merciful glances ! 

Whatever opinions might be formed 
as to her exterior, the queen had a 
vast respect for the tributes of pos- 
terity ; for "7 picture drawn of her 
by an unskilful or unflattering hand 
was knocked into pieces and cast into 
the fire. She left, however, no bril- 
liant testimonial to her charms when 
she allowed one of the portraits at 
Hampton Court, that in a fancy dress, 
toremain. It is painted without a sha- 
dow in the face ; the very head-dress 
isa high cap, fantastic in a degree. 
and evidently taken from the pat- 
tern of her majesty’s fool. The dress 
is in the worst possible taste, and 
decked with jewels. But not always 
did Elizabeth thus disport herself, 
At Hatfield there is a portrait of 
her, which, whilst it poimts to her 
turn for allegory and apt devices, 
displays her in her best looks. The 
face is handsomer than in her other 
portraits—it is young. Her head, 
surmounted by a coronet and aigret, 
taking from the height of her fea- 
tures, is decorated also with a long 
gauze veil suspended from the back ; 
her yellow hair, probably in this 
case her own, falls in two long tresses. 
On the sleeve of her close-bodied 
gown is wrought a serpent, and the 
lining of her robe is embroidered 
with eyes and ears—this to denote 
wisdom and vigilance ; and truly her 


wisdom had too often the crooked- 
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ness of the serpent. In her right 
hand she holds a rainbow, on which 
is inscribed this flattering motto :— 
“ Non sine sole Iris.” Thus, tall of sta- 
ture—according to her own opinion, 
“neither too high nor too low,” 
comely in limb, and full of dignity 
and courage, Elizabeth received in 
her presence-chamber at Greenwich, 
ambassadors, and prelates, and cour- 
tiers, and wooers. Here, in June 
1585, she was offered the sove- 
reignty of the Low Countries by de- 
nuties from the United States; and 
iere, in the following year, she en- 
tertained the Dutch ambassador. Let 
us record in what state, and in how 
fair a scene, she weicomed these im- 
portant personages; let us offer a 
slight sketch of the presence-cham- 
ber of Queen Elizabeth in her fa- 
vourite palace of Placentia, and of 
the order in which she permitted 
her adorers to have access to her 
majestic self. 

The walls of the presence-chamber 
were hung with tapestry, which now, 
representing oe or figures, 
formed an universal hanging for 
upper and lower rooms. When first 
used, tapestry wasattached to the bare 
walls; but it was soon found neces- 
sary, in order to prevent the effects 
of damp, to suspend it on wooden 
panels at a certain distance from the 
brick-work of the walls. Thus 
Shakspeare makes very frequent al- 
lusions to the hiding- leew afforded. 
“ T will ensconce me behind the arras ;” 
“T whipt me behind the arras,” are 
expressions which can only be ex- 
plained by knowing how the tapestry 
was suspended. Such were the walls, 
the floor of the presence-chamber at 
Greenwich was, as Henzner relates, 
strewed with hay—a strange contrast 
to the increasing magnificence in fur- 
niture in these times. At Windsor, 
the tapestry is said to have shone 
with gold and silver, and silk of dif- 
ferent colours; and this splendour 
was emulated even by the middle 
classes. The house of the opulent 
man, described in a little work called 
The Mirrour of Magistrates, pub- 
lished in 1576, is described as being 
“hanged with tyssue, arrace, and 
gold.” The cupboard heads set out 
and adorned upon the richest, costliest, 
and most glorious manner,” with one 
‘‘cuppe cast high upon another ;" and 
all this with a floor strawn with hay! 
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The state in which the queen came 
forth from her apartment into her 
presence-chamber at Greenwich, to 
go to prayers, was such as the ghost 
of Wolsey might have approved. 
First went gentlemen, barons, earls, 
knights of the garter, all richly 
dressed, and bareheaded ; next came 
the chancellor, bearing the seals in 
a red silk purse between two per- 
sons, one of whom carried the sceptre ; 
the other the sword of state, carried 
in a red scabbard studded with golden 
Sleur-de-lis. 

Then appeared the queen. I have 
said enough of her ordinary attire to 
shew that she would not ill accord 
with the stately chamber along which 
she moved. And an admirable act- 
ress was she in this living pageant ! 
for she did not move along like a 
puppet, but, as she walked towards 

er chapel, she spoke very graciously, 
first to one, then to another, whether 
foreign ministers or others; and Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Spanish, Scotch, 
and Dutch, came alike easily and 
fluently to this matchless queen— 
this hateful woman ; and as she spoke, 
he to whom she addressed herself 
sank on his bended knees. The ladies 
of the court followed next, dressed, 
for the most part, in white. On 
either side her majesty was guarded 
by the gentlemen pensioners, fifty in 
number, with gilt battle-axes. In 
the ante-chapel next the hall, peti- 
tions were offered to her, which she 
received most graciously ; whilst ac- 
clamations of “ Long live Queen 
Elizabeth !” answered by,—“ I thank 
you my good a. rose to the 
vaulted roof. And thus she ofttimes 
shewed herself to her subjects, walk- 
ing much in the park, and the great 
walks then formed out of Greenwich 
park. Not always came she forth 
in such good humour as when Henz- 
ner, from whose Jiénerary the fore- 
going scene is derived, beheld her. 
Sometimes she appeared with an ill 
countenance, on which occasion Hat- 
ton was wont to pull aside a suitor, 
and desire him not to proffer his 
suit, saying,—‘“ The sun does not 
shine to day.” Nay, if the dress of 
her leal subjects happened not to 
please her, she expressed her disgust 
in a mode truly characteristic of her 
coarse mind and habits. “I do re- 
member,” says Sir John Harrington, 
“she spit on Sir Mathew’'s fringed 
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clothe, and said, ‘the foole’s wit was 
gone to ragges.’ Heaven spare me 
rom such jibing!” Her maids of 
honour—but this was on more pri- 
vate occasions—sometimes felt the 
smart of her majesty’s fair, but hard 
hand. 

In her chapel at Greenwich there 
was excellent music. The service 
scarcely exceeded half an hour. But, 
whilst the stately queen still prayed, 
the following ceremonial took place 
in the hall, to which she afterwards 
returned, in the same state as she 
went, to dinner. A gentleman of 
her household entered the room with 
a rod, and another with a table- 
cloth ; and after he had kneeled three 
times with the greatest veneration, 
he spread the table-cloth. Then 
both retired; and then there came 
two others, one with a rod, and an- 
other with a salt-cellar, and a plate 
and bread; and when these two had 
kneeled three times, they placed the 
bread and salt on the table with si- 
milar ceremonials. At last came an 
unmarried lady, a countess, and along 
with her a married one, bearing a 
tasting knife: the countess was 
dressed in white silk. Her office was 
to rub the plates with bread and 
salt; and she performed her part 
with as much awe as if the queen 
had been present. Whilst she and 
her co-partner stood there, the yeo- 
men of the guard entered bare- 
headed, in scarlet, each with a golden 
rose on their backs, and brought into 
the hall a course of twenty-four dishes 
on gilt plate; of each of these the 
lady - taster in white silk gave to 
each yeoman a mouthful to eat of the 
particular dish he brought, to guard 
against poison. During the latter 
part of this ceremonial, the queen's 
favourite band of twelve trumpets 
and two kettle-drums, made the hall 
resound. The guards were the tall- 
est and stoutest men that could be 
selected for this service, which, after 
all, was but a preliminary one, since 
a host of unmarried ladies soon ap- 
peared, and with a particular solemn- 
ity carried the dishes off the table 
into the queen’s private chamber, 
where she dined with few guests. 

Well might Horace Walpole ob- 
serve,—* The kind of adoration and 
genuflection used to her person, ap- 
proach to Eastern homage. When 
we observe such worship offered to 
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an old woman, with bare neck, black 
teeth, and false red hair, it makes 
one smile; but makes one reflect 
what masculine sense was concealed 
under those weaknesses, and which 
could command such awe from a na- 
tion like England.” 

But all was not spectacle, pa- 
geantry, tiit, and tournament; and 
the polite world, even of Placentia, 
had to encounter not only the terrors 
of the queen’s wrath, but those of 
convulsed nature. What a fearful, 
yet ludicrous account Holinshed gives 
of the earthquake of 1570, which 
was severely felt in London, and 
_— throughout all England. It 
1appened about six o'clock in the 
evening. The great clock-bell in the 
palace of Westminster struck of it- 
self, as well as “divers other clocks 
and bells” in the steeples of the 
London churches. The gay gentle- 
men of the Temple being at supper, 
ran out of the hall with their knives 
—forks they knew not—in their 
hands. The people at the theatres 
rushed from their seats, and made 
haste to be gone. A piece of the 
Temple church fell down, a portion 
of Saint Paul's was also loosened and 
fell; and chimnies were shaken down 
in abundance. All this was but the 
work of one minute, for the earth- 
quake lasted in London no longer ; 
but at the coast it was felt three 
times. The sea foamed, the slips 
tottcred, a fragment of the cliffs at 
Dover was loosened, whilst the bells 
in Hythe church rang loudly, touched 
by no mortal hand. Then again, 
thirteen years afterwards, high and 
low, wise and simple, were affrighted 
by an coteahigled prediction, assert- 
ing that the conjunction of the two 
superior planets, Saturn and Jupiter, 
was to take place in that year; and 
the verification of this celestial com- 
motion was to be attended by suit- 
able earthly agitations, which actu- 
ally did occur, in the tempestuous 
and boisterous winds which blew 
that year. 

Greenwich had not the honour of 
receiving Elizabeth's last sigh. She 
died at Richmond ; but her successor 
still loved the gentle glades of Pla- 
centia, and often tenanted the beau- 
tiful palace. Here the daughter of 
James I., the Princess Mary, and 
others of his children were born; 
and Anne of Denmark delighted in 
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it so much, that she laid the found- 
ations of the “House of Delight” 
—a banquetting house, now the abode 
of the ranger. A fairer queen fin- 
ished the work ; and, under the hands 
of Inigo Jones, employed by Hen- 
rietta Maria, that banquetting house, 
which is called by Horace Walpole 
the most beautiful ofthe great archi- 
tect’s works, was completed. The 
ceilings were painted by Horatio 
Genteleschi; and the whole was so 
sumptuous, as to be pronounced the 
finest thing in England of the sort. 
And here Charles and his lovely 
consort passed many gay, and, per- 
haps, serene hours, before the break- 
ing out of those fatal wars which 
suspended all the efforts of taste, and 
crushed every peaceful art. 

Placentia sank beneath the fatal 
blast by which so many noble houses 
in England were desolated. But not 
by the cannon, or the mine, or the 
flame, fell the fair fabric, but by the 
slow process of a mournful decay— 
the effects of desertion. 

On the passing of the ordinance 
for the sale of crown lands, Placentia, 
now called Greenwich House, was re- 
served for the State. Two years after- 
wards it was resolved to keep it for the 
residence of the Lord-Protector. But 
Oliver had it not then. The Parlia- 
ment wanted money, and in 1652 
the House of Commons voted that 
Greenwich House should be sold for 
ready payment, and some of the pre- 
mises were sold. The palace and 
park remained, however, unsold, and 
devolved upon Oliver and his fa- 
mily. But Placentia was now no 
longer worthy of that fair name, 
and already nodded to its fall. Its 
once firm battlement, its square, 
round, octangular towers, its spacious 
chambers, were now decaying and 
ruinous; and it was deemed neces- 
sary—I would that it could have 
been otherwise—to build a new and 
more commodious palace in its stead. 

At this time, Henry, earl of St. 
Alban’s, was made keeper and stew- 
ard. Henceforth let us bid adieu to 
the fair dreams of the past. Placen- 
tia ceased to be: yet never did a 
nobler successor replace the delight- 
ful associations of the ‘Tudor times. 

The tale has been often told, yet 
will I tell it once more ; how, out of 
the wreck of a decaying and vener- 
able structure, rose one of England's 
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noblest boasts—how, out of the haunts 
of pleasure, was framed the retreat 
for the brave, the haven for the sea- 
worn veteran, the port in which the 
dismantled vessel, so soon to be laid 
on its side for ever, finds rest and 
safety. 

Charles Il.—few are his good 
deeds—intended to build upon the 
site of the old palace, which he or- 
dered to be pulled down, a magnifi- 
cent palace of freestone ; one wing 
of this, at the expense of 36,000/., 
was completed. Here he occasionally 
resided, but the work stood still ; 
and in the reign of the utilitarian 
Mary and the discreet William, the 
wing of King Charles's unfinished 
building was, on the proposition of 
Sir Christopher Wren, converted 
into that hospital for seamen, which 
their majesties had determined to 
found. The celebrated Lord Somers 
was one of the commissioners of the 
palace lands, &c., which amounted to 
upwards of two hundred. The found- 
ation of the Hospital was laid in June 
1696. It consists, in its present state, 
of four distinct piles of building, dis- 
tinguished by the names of King 
Charles's, Queen Anne's, King Wil- 
liam’s, and Queen Mary's. King 
Charles's and Queen Anne's are 
those nearest to the river; of this, 
the eastern part was érected by 
Webb, after the design of his father- 
in-law, Inigo Jones. Queen Anne's 
buildings occupy the north-west an- 
gle; King William's, the southern- 
most ; and Queen Mary's, the south- 
east. Ido not attempt any descrip- 
tion of these noble edifices, my 
heroes are the Tudors; yet can I not 
help recording with a smile, that Sir 
Christopher Wren, a true-born Eng- 
lishman, gave his time, labour, skill, 
and superintended the whole, for se- 
veral years, without any remunera- 
tion. The funds of the Hospital arose 
partly from an annuity of 2000/. 
a-year, granted by William IIL; 
partly from public subscriptions ; 
and very greatly from the confiscated 
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estates of the unhappy Earls of Der- 
wentwater, James and Charles Rat- 
cliffe, who both died on the scaffold 
in 1716 and 1745. 

One word more about the Tudors, 
The Observatory now rises, a glo- 
rious object, doubtless, on the spot 
where the tower built by Humphrey 
of Gloucester once s' The Ob- 
servatory is fine ; but I would rather 
see the tower there, in its proper 
spot, overlooking the great metropo- 
lis, and commanding, as it were, the 
shipping in the river. 

‘his tower had no small portion 
of romance connected with it. Some- 
times it was a residence for the 
younger branches of the royal fa- 
mily ; sometimes a secret abode of a 
favourite mistress ; sometimes a pri- 
son; sometimes a place of defence. 
Mary of York, the fifth daughter of 
Edward IV., died in this “ fayre 
Towre.” Henry VIII. visited there 
a “fayre” lady whom he loved, and 
whose name no curious historians 
have been able to divine. He some- 
times sailed down in his barge from 
Westminster to catch these stolen 
interviews. 

In Elizabeth’s time, the tower, 
prettily called Mirefleur, contained 
the Earl of Leicester as a prisoner, 
when he had offended the queen by 
marrying the Countess of Essex. 
The tower is supposed to have been 
that mentioned in Amadis of Gaul. 
At length it was beautified and en- 
larged by Henry, the learned earl of 
Northampton, who had a grant of it 
from James I.; and in the Great 
Rebellion it had grown to such im- 
portance, under the name of the 
Castle of Greenwich, that the par- 
liament took steps to secure it. But, 
alas! in the time of Charles II. it 
was taken down, and a Royal Ob- 
servatory erected on its site, on—l 
am ashamed to say it—the recom- 
mendation of Sir Christopher Wren. 
So away went the last vestige of the 
Tudors, the last subsidiary to the 
grandeur of the far-famed Placentia. 
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SCENES IN TIE WILDS OF MEXICO. 


THE BISON- HUNTERs. 


‘Tue moment approached when I was 
to bid adieu to life in the desert, but 
before doing so, I was anxious to 
visit the presidency of Tubac. It 
was the limit I had fixed to my long 
excursion in the solitudes of Mexico. 
The day of departure found me quite 
disposed to face new perils and fa- 
tigues. I regretted but one thing. 
Shall I confess it? It was knowing 
too well the ground I was about to 
tread. Hitherto, the greatest charm 
of my adventurous explorations had 
been their startling novelty, and of 
this there would be no more. 

“ Sonora,” said I to myself, “ has 
nothing more to shew me.” I was 
mistaken. I had yet to learn two 
new phases of a world whose mys- 
teries I fancied familiar to me. 
After a visit to the prairies celebrated 
by Cooper, in which I was enabled 
to contemplate savage life in all its 
independence and its pride, it was 
reserved for me to witness, in a small 
town near the central provinces, at 
the fair of San Juan de los Lagos, the 
struggle between barbarism and civil- 
isation, represented, as they too often 
are in Mexico, by their saddest abuses, 
their most impure elements. 

I was to journey from the Hacienda 
de la Noria to the presidency of 
Tubac in company with the Mexi- 
can hunter and the Canadian back- 
woodsman. ‘The two adventurers 
were going towards the prairies, im- 
pelled by the savage hatred they had 
vowed against the Indians, and some- 
what also by that irresistible attrac- 
tion which the desert has for the 
hunter, as the sea has for the sailor. 
Otter-hunting was their pretext. 
I decided on accompanying the hun- 
ters to the boundary of the prairies, 
and cheerfully took leave of Don 
Ramon, after choosing in his caponeru 
two fine horses, which I paid for 
liberally, and without haggling, five- 
and-twenty francseach. We set off, 
and atwo days’ march led us to 
Tubac, on the confines of the repub- 
lic and of the desert. A short dis- 
tance from Tubac, beyond the river 
San Pedro, the prairies commence. 


I accompanied the two hunters to 
the banks of the river: there we 
separated, and it was not without 
emotion that I saw them enter those 
solitudes where so many intrepid 
men have found a grave. 

After watching my two companions 
disappear among the tall grass, I 
— on the scenery of which I had 

itherto only occasionally noticed the 
magnificence. ‘The prairies, bounded 
on the side of Tubac by the San 
Pedro, have no bounds in the op- 
posite direction but the waters of the 
Missouri. It was indeed the desert, 
such as I had dreamed of. Beyond 
the river, green savannahs undulated 
interminably. A small lake, sepa- 
rated from the San Pedro by a nar- 
row strip of land, and which no 
doubt once formed part of the river, 
stretched its muddy waters at my 
feet. The glutinous bodies of water- 
serpents, entwined in hideous shapes, 
glistened in the sun on the broad 
leaves of aquatic plants. Above the 
lake hovered flights of cranes, at- 
tracted by these numerous reptiles. 
Long files of bisons crossed the silent 
plain; some, dispersed in groups or 
couples, grazed amid the thick her- 
Damen reposing on the slopes of 
hills, gazed peaceably over their vast 
domain. Further on, these savage 
animals were fighting ; their hollow 
roars fell on my ear like the distant 
sound of the sea, and as if even in 
the desert man’s presence was un- 
avoidable, a party of hunters belong- 
ing to a friendly tribe of Indians at 
this moment descended the stream 
of the San Pedro on rafts, formed 
of large bundles of reeds, kept afloat 
by empty calabashes. A recua of 
mules ~ with ingots of silver, and 
escorted by their guides, appeared on 
the horizon. I stood a long while 
gazing on this solemn scene, listen- 
mg to the melancholy harmony of 
the bells of the mules, and to the 


Indian melodies, dying gradually 
away, which alone disturbed the 
silence of these solitudes. 

This “ silver caravan,” under the 
sole guardianship of a few arrieros, 
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would have sufficed to remind [me 
that I was treading primitive ground. 
Tn the interior of the republic, a 
regiment is sometimes an insufficient 
escort for these rich caravans, whilst 
on certain frontiers, immense sums 
may with impunity pass through 
towns and villages with the number 
of men strictly necessary for loading 
and unloading the mules at each 
halting-place. By a contrast worthy 
of remark, private property is no- 
where more respected than in this 
place, the principal population of 
which was originally formed from 
the scum of the large towns, trans- 

orted as convicts to the presidencies. 
he crimes committed here indicate 
the effervescence of men’s passions 
rather than the cold calculations of 
cupidity. Every one lives, so to 
speak, in public; the family hearth 
has no secrets, protected as it is by 
public honesty. Unfortunately, vaga- 
bonds, thieves and murderers, escaped 
from prison, or from the sword of 
justice, come daily to seek an asylum 
in these solitudes. Such is the bad 
influence, always becoming stronger, 
under which, in Sonora, morals are 
beginning to change. Thus the cor- 


— of the central states (Tierra 


Adeiitro) is, little by little, gaining 
even the frontiers of the republic ; 
and it is easy to foresee the day when 
Sonora will have gained nothing in 
exchange for its ancient customs, but 
the vices and misery every where 
inseparable from sem1-civilisation. 

I once more took the road to Tubac. 
After riding for several hours, I per- 
ceived that the setting sun threw its 
oblique rays over the prairies, and I 
wondered that I had not yet reached 
the presidency. I still rode on, and 
a disagreeable truth soon forced itself 
upon me. Deceived by this inter- 
minable succession of green hills, I 
had completely lost my way. I 
ascended the tallest height near; as 
far as my eye could reach I saw no- 
thing before me but immense savan- 
nahs, without trees, houses, or shelter 
of any sort. The river, which alone 
might have guided me, was concealed 
by the undulations of the soil, and 
was as invisible as the presidency. 
Two shots, which I fired as a signal 
of distress, awoke no echo. I was 
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condemned to pass the night in the 
desert ; and it was not without anx- 
iety that I thought of the moment 
when those immense plains, which 
doubtless harboured many fearful 
inhabitants, should be wrapped in 
darkness. A small grey cloud pass- 
ing over the fading purple of the 
horizon, suddenly gave me hope. 
This cloud, which seemed to touch the 
ground, and the summit of which was 
wider and more transparent than the 
base, was doubtless the smoke of a 
fire kindled in the savannah. I 
rapidly followed in its direction, ask- 
ing myself meanwhile whom I should 
meet near this fire? Was it the 
halting-place of some hunters, an 
encampment of Indians, or a mule- 
teer’s hato?* ‘The silver caravan I 
had seen in the morning returned to 
my memory, and this remembrance 
comforted me. The darkness, how- 
ever, was increasing, and I soon lost 
sight of the cloud. A few seconds 
passed in cruel uncertainty, but as 
soon as night had completely set in, 
the light of the fire appeared dis- 
tinctly amidst the darkness. I was 
then able to resume my journey. 

As I advanced, the zone of flame 
gradually increased; and I at last 
perceived the black profiles of two 
men seated near a pan full of live 
coals. Two enormous dogs, who 
rushed towards me barking furiously, 
left me no time to doubt whom I 
should have to deal with before ap- 
proaching any nearer. <A rough 
voice fortunately called back the 
hounds, who slowly returned and 
laid down by the fire. Notwith- 
standing this demonstration of pacific 
intentions, the aspect of my future 
hosts was any thing but reassuring. 
Fire-light casts a shade of ferocity 
even on the mildest physiognomy, 
and the wild faces of the two strangers 
were by no means softened by this 
sinister glimmering. Their white 
linen clothes were literally stiffened 
by a thick crust of clotted blood, 
and as I entered the circle of light 
I likewise remarked traces of blood 
on the coats of the two dogs, who 
looked at me and growled. 

“ Approach without fear,” said one 
of the men; “we have heard the 
voice of a Christian, and you have 
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nothing to fear. Virst of all get off 
your horse, for these dogs are trained 
to see only an enemy in any body on 
horseback ; the Apachos never travel 
on foot.” 

“ Willingly,” I replied, alighting 
from my horse; “but I will not be 
indiscreet, and will only ask of you 
the road to Tubac, which must be 
quite near.” 

“Tf half-a-dozen leagues are no- 
thing to your horse, you are certainly 
near it,” sharply answered my inter- 
locutor. 

Then seeing my astonishment, he 
added, — 

“ Tf, as your question and surprise 
testify, you have lost your way, the 
best thing you can do Is to spend the 
night near this fire; for you would 
lose your way again, without the 
hope of finding a fire to warm you, 
or a slice of bison for supper.” 

The latter reason appeared con- 
clusive; I had eaten nothing since 
the morning, and I willingly accepted 
the modest hospitality which the 
place and the moment rendered so 
valuable. Freed from my greatest 
anxieties, that is, from 1..anger, thirst, 
and solitude, I looked more atten- 
tively around. Half concealed in 
the shade, and half illumined by the 
crackling fire, lay a third individual, 
at no great distance from the fire ; 
he either was buried in a heavy sleep 
or in most profound meditation, for 
he did not appear to have heard the 
barking of the dogs, or the bustle of 
my arrival, His face was concealed 
by the darkness, and what I saw of 
his dress was in no way different 
from my own. A horse fastened to a 
picket, grazed near him. A little 
way off, some skins stretched on the 
ground, the newly-flayed body of 
some quadruped, weapons and uten- 
sils of all sorts, shewed that my two 
hosts exercised the difficult and dan- 
gerous trade of bison-hunting. Sa- 
tisfied on this point, I fastened up my 
horse without unsaddling it, and sat 
down. 

Meanwhile, our hosts busied them- 
selves with preparations for the sup- 
per, which was to consist of a piece 
of bison, dressed a /*étouffée (tate- 
mado); they fetched the water we 
were to drink from a neighbouring 
river, which I, with astonishment, 
learnt to be the San Pedro, from 
which I thought myself so distant, 
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and to which I had unwittingly re- 
turned. Every thing was, therefore, 
ready for the repast, yet the indi- 
vidual lying down seemed nowise 
preoccupied by these preparations, 
which to me appeared so important ; 
but there is this difference between 
the European and the Mexican, that 
the latter, as insensible to hunger as 
to thirst, finds plenty where the for- 
mer sinks from want. At the in- 
vitation of our hosts (and I then 
learnt that this man was, like myself, 
a stranger to the bison-hunters), he 
seemed to shake off his torpor, and 
sat down to take his share of the 
hospitality of the desert. 

The stature of this new guest, who 
inspired me from this moment with 
undefinable curiosity, indicated vi- 
gour and agility ; his countenance 
was sombre and imposing ; his hard, 
strongly-marked features revealed a 
moral courage greater even than his 
physical power. The first words he 
uttered, as he murmured a species of 
benedicite, were not are by the 
vicious pronunciation which charac- 
terises the inhabitants of the state of 
Sonora; it was easy to recognise in 
him a man from the central states of 
the republic. 

When our repast was ended, I 
spoke thus :— 

“ It is customary,” said I, turning 
towards the two hunters, “that the 
person who receives hospitality should 
forestal the questions which his host 
may put to him; I will, therefore, 
tell you who I am, where I come 
from, and whither I am going.” 

I had soon given all the necessary 
details, and I must confess that these 
details seemed but very slightly to 
interest my audience. Yet when I 
spoke of the conductu of the morning, 
I fancied that the stranger listened 
with increased attention. 

“A conducta!” said he, when my 
narrative was concluded. “ And 
where could it come from into these 
wilds ?” 

“ Why, probably from Santa Ma- 
ria, or from Chihuahua,” I replied ; 
“it only makes this circuit to avoid 
the Comanchos. Have you been so 
short a time in this country as not to 
know that?” 

“ Tam indeed a stranger,” said the 
unknown; “and since you, seiior, 
have set me the example, I will sa- 
tisfy your curiosity, although my 
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confidences may be more dangerous 
than yours.” 

At these words the two bison- 
hunters looked at the stranger with 
an astonishment mingled with that 
keen interest which, under certain 
circumstances, the narrative of ad- 
ventures excites in the savage as well 
asin the civilised man. The stranger 
continued,— 

“The hand which I here raise 
to heaven, has been hitherto pure of 
human blood, and yet I have been 
treated as an assassin, and a price set 
on my head as on that of a mur- 
derer.” 

“ What is the price set on your 
head ?” asked one of the hunters. 

“ Do you wish to earn it?” 

“ No,” quietly replied the hunter ; 
“your head, even if it were worth 
twenty thousand piasters, would be 
sacred to me as the head of a guest. 
L asked, solely to know how much the 
life of a man is valued at in Tierra 
Adeiitro.” 

“ At five hundred piasters.” 

“That is dear for the life of a 
man; my comrade and I expose ours 
daily for a cibolo skin, which is only 
worth five piasters. What have you 
done ?” 

“ A good action. Six months ago 
I was a cattle merchant, and was re- 
turning from a hacienda in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guadalaxara, where I 
had been on business. A few leagues 
from the town I found a murdered 
man on the high-road. Moved with 
compassion, and fancying that the 
man still breathed, I got off my horse 
to attend to him, and bind up a large 
wound in his throat; but it was too 
late, and the traveller died in my 
arms. I continued my road, taking 
with me his horse, in hopes that this 
might serve to discover the rider ; 
but I had not ridden a league, when 
a detachment of dragoons rushed 
upon and arrested me as the mur- 
derer of the man whose wound I had 
dressed. It was in vain I asserted my 
imnocence; one of the d ns tied up 
my hands with his sword-belt, and 
thus entered Guadalaxara. The mur- 
dered man was a senator ; the judge 
having sold himself to the family 
of the victim, pursued his work of 
iniquity, and I was thrown into pri- 
son. After a protracted confinement, 
I appeared before the judge. 

“* You pretend you are innocent, 
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my dear friend,’ said he. ‘But you 
may suppose that I put very little 
faith in your word.’ 

“TI saw what the shuffling judge 
was driving at. 

“ * Have you,’ he continued, ‘ any 
witnesses in your favour ?’ 

“T rapidly calculated the few re- 
sources which remained to me, and 
replied,— 

“*T can collect a thousand wit- 
nesses ready to depose in my favour.’ 

“¢ That is something, said the 
judge ; ‘ but the senator's family has 
two thousand witnesses against you. 
You see the chances are not equal.’ 

“ T understood that I was lost, and 
bowed to the sentence which con- 
demned me, only appealing against it 
in my heart and before God.” 

The stranger was silent for a few 
moments, digging up the ground 
with his knife. One evident con- 
tradiction had struck me in his nar- 
rative. 

“ Did you not say,” I asked, “ that 
you were alone when you met with 
the murdered senator? How, then, 
were you able to bring forward a 
thousand witnesses ?” 

The stranger smiled at my sim- 
plicity. 

“Do you not know that in the 
justice of our country, a thousand 
witnesses mean a thousand piasters, 
and that the sum I offered could not 
counterbalance the sacrifices of a 

werful family, who purchased my 
judge’s conscience with ready money ? 
In default of money I was forced to 
use cunning. I — from prison, 
and since then, tracked by the law, 
pursued from state to state by in- 
cessantly renewed orders that I should 
be delivered up to justice, I, at last, 
have reached these deserts, breathing 
for revenge alone. I have made 
partisans in this desert, and have so 
well laid my plans, that the time is 
perhaps not far distant, when, from 
the shores of the Atlantic to those of 
the Pacific, venal justice shall in its 
turn tremble before me.” 

The barking of the dogs at this 
moment interrupted the narrator. 
We listened, and heard the sound of 
footsteps in the long grass. The 
dogs had rushed furiously into the 
savannah, and we soon heard these 
words uttered in a woful tone,— 

“Jesu Maria! am I to be de- 
voured by dogs, when it is with diffi- 
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culty I escape from the claws of a 
bear ?” 

“ Get off your horse! get off your 
horse! or you are a lost man!” cried 
one of the hunters, vainly calling 
back his two dogs, who seemed deaf 
to his voice; but the dogs ran past 
the new comer without noticing him, 
and barked furiously at a little dis- 
tance. 

Meanwhile the horseman, whose 
cries of distress we had heard, had 
been able to come nearer to us; and 
we soon saw a pale and trembling 
man, looking timidly round him and 
murmuring paternosters, alight from 
his horse close to our fire. The 
horse, shaking all over, appeared, 
with fixed eyes and staring nostrils, 
still more terrified than the rider. 
Aware that some imminent danger 
was threatening us, without stopping 
to question the new comer, we all 
sprung up. The two bison-hunters 
seized their rifles ; the outlaw jumped 
into his saddle, and drew forth a long 
rapier, which was fastened to his 
saddle-bow. The new comer then 
seemed to take a little courage, and, 
in a stifled voice, he muttered these 
words,— 

“Look out there! 
deliver us!” 

A glance in the direction he pointed 
at, sufficed to solve this enigma. A 
little way beyond the circle of light 
produced by the fire, a fearful shape 
was walking to and fro with a hollow 
snort, interrupted at times by a for- 
midable chattering of teeth. The 
two dogs, with hair erect and blood- 
shot eyes, kept at bay an animal, to 
which the darkness of the scene gave 
colossal dimensions ; it was a grizzly 
bear, the terror of the prairies. ‘The 
grizzly bear is, in truth, the most 
formidable inhabitant of the Ame- 
rican continent. Equal in size to an 
ordinary bull, its strength is pro- 
digious, and its ferocity on a par with 
its strength. Almost invulnerable, 
thanks to the thick fur which covers 
him, a wound makes him furious. 
Wo to the hunter whose bullet has 
not entered the eye, the head, or the 
heart! for the bear then throws 
himself on his aggressor, and the 
unhappy man, had he the strength of 
& bison, would be infallibly stifled. 
Hidden in caverns or in holes he digs 
for himself, the grizzly bear seizes on 
its passage the most powerful buffalo, 
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and drags its body to his den, there 
to devour it in peace. Such was the 
unexpected enemy, who seemed to 
trace round us an insurmountable 
blockade, from which none but a 
well-mounted rider could hope to 
escape. 

“Get all of you on horseback,” 
said one of the hunters in a low 
voice. 

The traveller did not need his ad- 
monition twice. As for myself, the 
advice was less easy to follow, for 
my horse, although shackled, had 
little by little retreated from our 
formidable visitor, and disappeared 
in the dark. My gun had remained 
fastened to my saddle; and I found 
myself for the second time on foot 
and unarmed, in presence of al- 
most inevitable danger. How much 
I then regretted the absence of the 
brave Matasiete, or his companion, 
whose rifle would infallibly have de- 
livered us by lodging a bullet in 
that eye which I fancied I saw glar- 
ing through the darkness! Fortu- 
nately my horse’s instinct shortened 
this perilous search. I had hardly 
gone a few steps, somewhat at hazard, 
when I was perceived by the faith- 
ful, quick-sighted animal, who stood 
still as if to wait for me. A few 
moments later I was in my saddle, 
and rejoined my companions, gun in 
hand. 

The gigantic quadruped was still 
in the same place, kept at bay by 
the light of the fire, and the num- 
ber of his enemies. With that gra- 
vity of motion which characterises 
his species, he seemed asking himself 
whether he should attack us or raise 
the siege, although the almost con- 
vulsive chattering of his teeth be- 
trayed in him the torments of hun- 
ger. On our side we remained on 
the defensive, and in a state of inde- 
cision, to which the attack or retreat 
of the beast could alone put an end. 
During these few minutes of painful 
expectation, our new guest, a little 
reassured, ventured to inform us of 
the object of his nocturnal journey. 

Compelled to be that very night a 
league beyond Tubac, to join there a 
silver caravan, he had been obsti- 
nately pursued for more than two 
hours by the bear we saw before us. 
His horse, forced to gallop with a 
bag of gold at the saddle, was nearly 
sinking with fatigue, when the light 
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of our encampment appeared to him 
like a beacon of safety. It will easily 
be understood that we listened to 
this narrative with no great atten- 
tion. The bear never ceased snorting 
and sniffing the air in every direction ; 
occasionally interrupting himself to 
scratch up large pieces of grass with 
his claws, as if he were trying their 
strength. The position was becoming 
a critical one ; the terrified dogs had 
returned to their masters, near whom 
they crouched with yells of anguish. 
The outlaw began to manifest vio- 
lent impatience, as if every moment 
that elapsed was to him a century of 
existence. He went and came, sword 
in hand, like a matador in the arena. 

“ Why, seiiores,” said he, “ shall 
men of courage remain thus at the 
mercy of an unclean animal? Fire 
at him, and I undertake to finish 
him.” 

The two bison-hunters seemed 
consulting one another. 

“Tt is true,” said one of them, 
“there are four of us to fire at him, 
and as this horseman says, five men 
should not remain passive before an 
animal, however ferocious it may 
be , 


“ Patience!” replied his compa- 
nion, “let me first try a more pacific 
measure; and if that does not suc- 
ceed, we will then attack the bear, 
commending ourselves to the mercy 
of God! ‘it is the odour of the 
newly-flayed bison which keeps that 
hungry beast here. Let two of us 
keep the bear at bay, whilst the 
other three drag the body of the 
bison away from the fire. ‘The bear 
will then be able to seize the prey 
he covets, and we shall be rid of our 
enemy.” 

The bison-hunter’s expedient was 
unanimously adopted; and we di- 
vided into two camps. The two 
hunters passed round the flayed bi- 
son the traveller's lasso, whilst he 
fastened the other extremity to the 
pommel of his saddle, and the heavy 
mass soon slid over the grass, on 
which it left a deep furrow. The 
outlaw and myself had remained in 
the same spot to watch the bear, 
who, on his part, continued to ob- 
serve us without moving. At the 
end of a few minutes the two hunters 
and the traveller joined us. 

“Tt is done,” said one of them; 
“and it is not without regret that we 
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sacrifice our game to the appetite of 
this frightful animal.” 

“T undertake the rest,” said the 
outlaw. 

Without getting off his horse he 
stooped down to the ground, took a 
lighted brand from the fire, and with 
his bridle between his teeth, the 
brand in one hand, his sword in the 
other, he marched straight up to the 
bear. It was a terrible moment to 
us all. At the sight of the horse- 
man slowly advancing towards him, 
spurring on his panting, frightened 
steed, the bear uttered a kind of 
roar, and rose on his hind feet, shak- 
ing his fore-paws in the air. Then, 
either intimidated by the intrepid 
appearance of his aggressor, or fright- 
ened by the sight of the burning 
brand, he fell down on his four feet, 
and backed. At last, with inexpress- 
ible joy, I saw him describe a circle 
round us, and disappear in the gloom. 
We stood silent for a few minutes, 
listening to the rustling of the grasses, 
and we soon heard a loud breathing, 
a joyful grunt, and the sound of a 
heavy body dragged on the ground, 
in the direction which the bear had 
taken. The bear had seized his prey, 
and was carrying it off to his den to 
devour it at his ease. The siege was 
raised, the savannah was once more 
free. The outlaw sheathed his sword, 
and advancing towards the bison- 
hunters, who had reseated themselves 
by the fire,— 

“Nothing now remains for me, 
my dear friends,” said he, “ but to 
thank you for the hospitality you 
have shewn me. I shall never for- 
get i. I go now where destiny calls 
me !” 

And bending from his saddle, he 
held out with dignified courtesy his 
hand, which the two hunters warmly 
pressed in their rough palms,— 

“God grant, seiior,” said one of 
them at the same time, “that you 
may find every where as you have 
found here, a safe shelter and a cor- 
dial reception !” 

I wished myself to express to the 
outlaw the interest with which his 
melancholy fate had inspired me; 
but I was forestalled by the traveller 
with the bag of gold, who was anx- 
ious to insure to himself for the re- 
mainder of the night the company 
of so intrepid a horseman. p 

“Might I ask you, seiior,” said 
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this man, stammering, “in which di- 
rection you are going ?” 

The stranger pointed toa part of 
the horizon where had appeared for 
some little time a column of flame 
ascending spirally through the 
darkness. Was it a signal given 
to the outlaw by some companions 
who watched over him from afar ? 
A question which I ventured on this 
point, obtained but an evasive an- 
swer. The outlaw pointed to the 
heavens, where Charles’s wain was 
already tracing its elliptical course. 

« Those are the stars that guide 
me,” said he. “ By following in that 
direction I cannot fail to reach the 
presidency of ‘Tubac.” 

“ What a fortunate occurrence!” 
exclaimed the traveller. “It so hap- 
pens that important affairs call me 
in that direction ; and although the 
country, God be praised! has never 
been infested by the salteadores (high- 
way robbers), I shall not be sorry 
to travel in company of so brave a 
man. Besides, I am answerable for 
a considerable sum which has been 
intrusted to me.” 

“What is the sum contained in 
that bag?” asked the outlaw, gazing 
at the traveller with a curious look 
of compassion. 

“ Three thousand piasters in 
gold!” 

“Follow my advice, remain here 
till daylight. The night is dark, my 
horse is swift, you might not be able 
to keep up with me. Believe me, I 
tell you, and stay here.” 

The traveller insisted; he was 
already late, and imperious reasons 
ome him to join in all haste 
the silver caravan in the neighbour- 
hood of Tubac. The outlaw ended 
by complying with his request, and 
en ion though with marked 
eee, as a companion. He got 
off his horse, tightened the saddle- 
girths, then turning to me,— 

“ Seiior,” said he, “ if _ ever 
meet in, you may, perhaps, be 
glad if toned me hat we have 
shared the hospitality of the same 
hearth.” 

A little surprised by this strange 
adieu, I was still meditating a reply, 
when the travellers had ridden off 
in the direction of the great bear. 

“ The lamb and the jaguar,” mur- 
mured one of the bison- hunters, 
shaking his head with a mysterious 
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and solemn air, “ the lamb and 
the jaguar never journey together 
long !” 

The hunter raked up the scattered 
embers and laid down, his feet to- 
wards the fire. His companion and 
I did the same. The rest of the 
night passed away quietly, and the 
heavy dew of an American morning 
was alone able to wake us. The 
bear had fortunately not carried off 
our breakfast : a few strips of meat, 
the last remains of the bison, whose 
body he had devoured, soon hissed 
on the hot ashes; and I was able to 
convince inyself for the second time 
that travellers have not exaggerated 
the delicacy of the bison’s flesh. 
But the sun was rising in the hori- 
zon whilst we were breakfasting with 
real hunters’ appetites ; and the spec- 
tacle which its rays, as they dispelled 
the mists of the plain, displayed to 
our eyes, ushered in a day as full of 
adventures as the night which had 
preceded it. 

The green heights of the savannah 
were covered with long files of bisons. 
It would have been more than rash 
for two hunters to face these numer- 
ous flocks. ‘There is but one way of 
killing a bison or two without much 
danger, that is, by separating them 
from the flock ; the skill and agility 
of the hunter accomplish the rest. 
Contrary to the expectation of my 
two companions, the cibolos took the 
direction parallel to the river; and 
none of them ventured to our side. 

The first European who saw a 
bison must have been much alarmed. 
‘The bison is larger than the common 
bull; a thick mane, either black or 
rust colour, covers his shoulders 
and breast, and hangs down to his 
feet. The hind part of the animal, 
from the hump on his shoulders, is 
covered with short hair as harsh as 
the lion’s, and like the lion’s, inces- 
santly lashed by a sinewy tail. His 
heavy tread shakes the ground, his 
bellowing disturbs the air, his eyes 
expressive of nothing but stupid fe- 
rocity; and the black, sharp horns 

lanted on his wide brow complete 
is appearance as an object of terror. 

Whilst observing, not wit! out vex- 
aticn, the maneuvres of these gigan- 
tic flocks, one of the hunters was 
examining, en connoisseur, my horse, 
which the darkness of the night had 
hitherto prevented his doing, 
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“ Caramba!” said he, “ this deep 
chest, slender legs, dilated nostrils, 
and thin body, announce an unusual 
degree of swiftness.” 

“‘My horse,” I replied, with the 
fatuity of a man who knows the 
value of his possessions, “is a deer 
for lightness, a mule for bearing fa- 
tigue.” 

“And a bison for swiftness,” in- 
terrupted the hunter. ‘ Well, then, 
to come to the point, seiior, you 
might render me a very great ser- 
vice.” 


“Speak! What is it?” 


“You see out there that flock of 


cibolos looking as if they avoided us. 
Since your horse is so swift, gallop 
boldly up to the cowards, and fire 
once or twice as close to them as 
— you will wound one at 
east; the entire band will pursue 
you, but you will easily outstrip them. 
The most active, consequently the 
strongest, will alone keep up with 
you, and we will manage them.” 

“ Are you serious?” I asked. The 
hunter looked at me with astonish- 
ment. “If my horse were to fall *” 

“ He will not fall.” 

“ But if he should fall ?” 

“Why, in that case you would 
have very slender chances of escape. 
Yet even that has been known; but 
should you fall so gloriously, I pro- 


mise to make a fearful massacre of 


cibolos in your honour.” 

“ Listen,” said I; “there are a 
thousand things I would do for ou 
in serra to this. I involun- 
tarily hunted a tiger a few days ago, 
a bear last night, and I do not care 
now to allow myself to be hunted 
by a bison. Every thing considered, 
I prefer lending you my horse.” 

“TI did not venture to ask such a 
favour ; and, besides,” naively added 
the hunter, “I thought to please 
you by proposing this diversion to 
you.” 

‘ I thanked him for his kind inten- 
tions ; and, although delighted to 
escape this dilemma, I gave him the 
rein of my horse with a sigh. The 
buccaneer began by unsaddling him, 
folded up four times the blanket 
which he used as a cloak, and fast- 
ened it on the horse’s back, by 
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rolled round his body. Then taking 
off his calzoneras, doe-skin boots, 
and jacket, he remained with bare 
feet, in short drawers and shirt 
sleeves.” 

“ As the game I am going to play 
is a somewhat ticklish one,” said he, 
“ T cannot give the horse and myself 
too much freedom of motion, and 
you will see what can be done with 
an animal properly arranged.” 

Thus equipped, and having hung 
a species of rapier, very thin and 
sharp, to his saddle, the hunter sprung 
on the horse’s back, and ascertained 
that in case of necessity the faja 
might be used as stirrups and bear 
the entire weight of his body, thus 
enabling him to leave the reins per- 
fectly free. Then with a dexterity 
which must have equalled that of 
the ancient Numidians, he pulled up 
his horse, urged him forwards, stop- 
ped him, rolled up in his left hand 
the cabresto,* of which he held one 
extremity, galloped off like an ar- 
row, and returned to my side with 
the same rapidity. 

“You do not know the value of 
such a horse,” said he, “* and I almost 
reproach myself for depriving you of 
an opportunity of knowing what a 
treasure you possess.” 

I must confess that the animal did 
not seem the same in the hands of 
this wild rider ; I, however, earnestly 
entreated the hunter not to expose 
him too much to the horns of the 
bisons. 

“ We run the same risk,” replied 
the buccaneer, laughing. He then 
gave us his instructions. We were 
to lie flat on our stomachs, gun in 
hand, on the slope bordering the 
river, and watch through the long 
grass the movements of the animals 
he should drive towards us. “ How- 
ever,” he added, “before placing 
yourself in ambuscade, you will have 
time, sefior, to witness such a race as 
you will rarely have an opportunity 
of seeing. I wish to shew you what 
may be expected of a good horse 
mounted by an expert hunter.” 

He then rushed off in the direction 
of the flock of cibolos, whose distant 
bellowing came to us with the breeze. 
T remained standing on the edge of 
the river, in order to lose nothing of 








* The long cord which serves at once as Jasso and as halter, is called reata, 
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the interesting sight promised me. 
The hunter began by making a great 
circuit, clearing with imperturbable 
ease the prickly fig-trees and the 
inequalities of ground with which 
the plain was studded; the horse 
seemed rather to fly than run, and 
neighed joyfully ; the rider then dis- 
appeared behind a hill of some little 
ioain. Meanwhile the buccaneer’s 
daring companion had set in the 
ground a willow branch, surmounted 
by a checked scarlet handkerchief. 
I asked if this was a signal for his 
comrade. 

“No,” replied the hunter. “ Bisons 
are like bulls, red irritatesthem. If 
Joaquin gets away one or two, this 
hentinens nief will infallibly attract 
them here, and we can then kill 
them. Be careful to aim at their 
muzzles at the moment they spring on 
us.” 

“Ts it then indispensable,” I asked 
the buccaneer, “ to attract them just 
here ?” 

“ It is my trade,” replied the bue- 
casecr, who, like Matasiete, forgot 
that I was not a hunter by profes- 
sion. As he ceased speaking, we 
remarked a sort of shudder and agi- 
tation in the ranks of the flock 
of bisons which covered the lower 
slopes of the hill behind which 
Joaquin had disappeared. The rash 
hunter had just ascended the opposite 
height. When he reached the sum- 
mit, he uttered two shrill screams, 
which were answered by prolonged 
roarings, then rushed from top to 
bottom of the hill like a piece of 
rock breaking away, and disappeared 
simid that thick forest of horns and 
black manes. ‘The frightened flock 
made an alarming movement towards 
our signals; but soon dispersed in 
various directions, broken up into 
numerous groups. I then saw Joa- 
quin, safe and sound, gallop into the 
midst of the space he hal cleared. 
Two bisons of gigantic size seemed 
the leaders of one of the columns 
detached from the principal flock, 
and the hunter seemed to direct his 
attacks against these two monstrous 
beasts, overing in the rear of 
the battalion with a lightness and 
audacity almost miraculous, Joaquin 
by turns appeared and disappeared, 
without the two leaders quitting their 
companions. At last there was an 
slmost imperceptible space left be- 
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tween the little troop and its buffalo 
conductors. Swift as lightning, the 
hunter rushed into it; but either he 
had presumed too much on the agility 
of his horse, or it was a scheme of 
his ferocious antagonists, for I saw 
with inexpressible anguish the living 
waves, for a moment divided, close 
again, and the unfortunate buccaneer 
pressed as in a gulf, whose yawning 
mouth had suddenly closed upon 
him. I forgot the looms to think 
only of the man, and I exchanged a 
lool full of anxiety with poor 
Joaquin’s companion. The bronzed 
cheeks of the hunter were tinged 
with a death-like paleness ; rifle in 
hand he was about to rush to the 
assistance of his comrade, when he 
uttered a scream of joy and stopped 
short. Violently pressed between 
the horns of two bisons who had at 
last left the column they headed, 
Joaquin was standing on his horse, 
who was protected from their horns 
by the thick woollen blanket wrapped 
round him. Whilst the compact 
group was thus advancing towards 
us, the buccaneer drew out his rapier, 
put one foot on the bison’s woolly 
shoulders, stabbed him, and, as the 
animal made a last effort not to die 
unrevenged, he sprung hastily to the 
ground. It was time, for at that mo- 
ment my poor horse, lifted up by the 
bison’s head, fell to the earth with 
sreat violence. ‘This saved him. 
le thus escaped from his two ene- 
mies ; and, almost immediately getting 
up, he galloped off, pursued by the 
two cibolos. Joaquin ran along on 
a parallel line with his steed, whose 
reins he had never lost hold of, gra- 
dually came close up to him, seized 
his horse’s mane, gave a spring, and 
seated himself in his saddle with a 
shout of triumph. 

“ Our turn comes now!” said the 
hunter who had remained with me, 
taking up his post at sight of the two 
bisons, who, intent on the pursuit of 
the horse and its rider, came towards 
us at an unsteady pace, whilst the rest 
of the flock, deprived of its two leaders, 
took flight among the hills. We 


threw ourselves on our stomachs on 
the sloping bank of the river and 
awaited the two cibolos, who, discou- 
raged, stood still for a second, bellow- 
ing with rage, and tearing the ground 
with their horns. The buccaneer then 
shook violently the scarlet handker- 
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chief at the end of his stick. At 
sight of the detested colour, the two 
animals seemed to salute with fero- 
cious joy an object which at least did 
not fly from their attack : they sprung 
towards us. Joaquin had ridden off ; 
his part was played. 

It would be difficult to form an 
idea of the terrific aspect of the 
wounded bison. At each movement 
streams of blood poured from him, 
dyeing the waves of his black mane ; 
a bloody foam reddened his nostrils, 
the formidable snorting of which 
came gradually nearer to us. ‘The 
other bison preceded him, gazing 
with his stupid and ferocious eyes at 
the handkerchief, which the breeze 
of the river alone stirred; for the 
hunter had, like myself, his rifle in 
his hand. A minute more, and we 
should have had to defend ourselves 
from these two irritated beasts. For- 
tunately, a few seconds later the 
wounded bison fell heavily and ex- 
pired. 

* Fire!” exclaimed the hunter. 

Hit in the head by three bullets, 
the other bison stopped, fell, and 
struck against the earth, almost at 
the top of the bank which protected 
us. Joaquin trotted up to us, cool, 
and smiling like the horseman in the 
ring, who has been displaying all the 

ualities of his horse. He examined 
the last fallen cibolo. 

“ You have lodged your two bul- 
lets in his head,” said he. “ ‘That is 
not amiss for a beginner. For my 
part, I will never hunt the bison 
again except on horseback.” 

“Not with mine, I hope!” I 
hastened to answer; “for it is a 
miracle that the poor animal escaped 
from the horns of the cibolos.” 

“ [intended doing more with your 
horse ; but the first time I have an 
opportunity of mounting myself pro- 
perly, I shall not fail todo so. And 
I do believe Providence has heard 
my ame for here is a horse, ready 
saddled and bridled, by my faith !” 

We then saw a horse, saddled and 
bridled, galloping towards the river 
as rapidly as if he had been pursued 
by a flock of cibolos. ‘The large 
wooden stirrups, which knocked 
against his sides, excited him to still 
greater speed. He had already come 
a long way, judging from the foam 
and sweat which covered his chest. 
The rider, who apparently had been 
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unsaddled, must, therefore, be at a 
great distance from us. 

“TfIam not mistaken,” exclaimed 
Joaquin, “ that is the horse of the 
traveller who announced to us the 
bear’s visit. Some misfortune, must 
have happened to him in the savan- 
nah ; for although he was not very 
brave, he appeared too good a rider 
to allow himself to be thrown. You 
will, I hope, allow me to use your 
horse in appropriating that one.” 

So saying, the buccaneer unfastened 
the reata rolled round my horse's 
neck, made a slip knot at one end of 
the cord, and galloped off in pursuit 
of the fugitive horse. With that 
dexterity which distinguishes Mexi- 
can horsemen, he soon threw his slip 
knot over the horse, who feeling 
himself a prisoner, stopped, and al- 
lowed himself to be led away without 
resistance. An inspection of the 
saddle gave us no information as to 
the fate of the unfortunate traveller. 
Yet a deep and recent rent in the 
leather—a rent which commenced at 
the level of the right spur — might 
indicate that the rider had been lifted 
off with violence, dragged along the 
ground, and that his spur had made 
this furrow at the moment of his fall. 
Moreover, the leathern straps which 
confined his portmanteau had been 
cut, not broken or undone; and it 
may, perhaps, be remembered, that 
this portmanteau contained a bag of 

old. The buccaneers shook their 
eads. 

“T have always: mistrusted the 
tierra-adentreiios,” said Joaquin. “ As 
your road lies towards ‘Tubac, seiior, 
I will accompany you. This horse 
came from the direction of the presi- 
dency, and I shall not be sorry to 
know more about this matter.” 

1 willingly accepted the hunter's 
proposal. I bathed my horse to efface 
the bloody traces of Joaquin’s prow- 
ess; I re-saddled him, the buccaneer 
untied the two dogs he had fastened 
to a cluster of willows, and, after 
taking leave of his comrade, we set 
off, I on my horse, and Joaquin on 
that which chance had sent him. 

Two hundred yards off we saw 
lying in the grass the armas de «gua, 
which the furious motions of the 
horse had unfastened from the sad- 
dle. 

“ Perhaps,” said I to Joaquin, “ we 
shall find the traveller's hag of gold *” 
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The buccaneer replied only by an 
incredulous smile. We continued 
our road for the space of an hour at 
a quick trot. About & league from 
‘Tubac the dogs barked and ran into 
a little valley, where we followed 
them. In the midst of a pool of 
blood, his face on the ground, lay the 
unhappy man whom we had seen a 
few hours before depart in company 
of the outlaw. 

“The proverb is right,” said the 
buccaneer, sadly; “the jaguar and 
the lamb never journey together 
long. Poor devil!” he added, with 
an air of compassion, “ timid and 
frightened as he must have been, he 
could only have been struck behind ; 
and look! here is the trace of the 
jaguar. There is the print of his 
foot, such as I noticed on the ashes 
of our hearth ; but other foot-prints 
are mingled with his, and those I do 
not know.” 

The buccaneer examined the still 
fresh marks with the minute atten- 
tion which his countrymen bring to 
this kind of research, in which the 
American race finds occasion to dis- 
play its marvellous sagacity. Full 
of confidence in the almost divining 
instinct of the hunter of the prairies, 
I listened with keen interest to Joa- 
quin, who, after having carefully 
studied the ground, and then medi- 
tated deeply, approached me and 
said, with an accent of firm convic- 
tion,— 


“ This is what I would affirm be- 
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fore God and men, even if that corpse 
were that of my brother! ‘The man 
whom I suspected is not guilty of 
this murder; the crime has been 
committed against his will. Ilere,” 
and he pointed to the traces of knees, 
“ the traveller implored for mercy ; 
the man of Tierra Adeiitro protected 
him with his body, as the print of 
these heels near the print of the 
knees attests; and it is there,” ad- 
ded he, pointing to the print of a 
foot-point, “that a jackal struck in 
the rear the unhappy man whom his 
companion was defending. The jackal 
shall be struck in his turn! I have 
said it!” 

It was the first time I had heard 
a Mexican express himself thus so- 
lemnly in the presence of death, and 
I silently pressed Joaquin’s hand. 
A few hours later I parted from the 
buccaneer. I was still troubled by 
this lugubrious scene when I entered 
Tubac, where I took care not to 
mention my sad rencounter. Every 
body was in a state of disturbance in 
the pane. for, curious to relate, 
on the preceding night a silver cara- 
van had been attacked, and a con- 
siderable sum carried off by some 
unknown persons. ‘This was as in- 
telligible to me as the circumstances 
of the murder of the unfortunate 
traveller had been to the bison- 
hunter ; in this, as in the other case, 
I recognised the intervention of the 
tierra-adentreiio, 
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The Uent Pia. 
A Crue Tale of Oly London Aent Lav. 


” tn Chree #Foyttes. 


Forte the First—The Hunting. 
Fptte the Secont—The Catching. 
Fovtte the Third—The Bressing. 


Hptte the First—The Bunting. 


*Twas the season of Lent, 
When men ought to repent, 
And, eschewing meat dishes, 
Live chiefly on fishes ; 
But above all, should bridle their gourmand-like wishes. 
*T was the season of Lenten, a long while ago, 
(In the street we, “ pur excellence,” now call “ The Row,” 
Though the folks there say few Pater Nosters I trow). 
When the wife of a citizen felt but so-so, 
And declared she scarce knew what the matter could be with her, 
But, most certainly, fish diet did not agree with her ; 
And then hinted at somewhat which Shakspeare records, 
As the wish of the ladies who most love their lords. 
So her spouse, Thomas Freeburn, a kind-hearted man, 
Said, “‘ Eliza, my dear, 
You must have better cheer ; 
And since fish you can't eat, only say what you can?” 


The good dame smiled a languid smile, 
Her head upon his shoulder laid, 
And hid her face from him awhile 
As in a coaxing way she said,— 


“Dear Tom! I'm really quite ashamed 
To tell you what I long to eat, 

For if you buy one you'll be blamed, 
And yet it would be such a treat!” 


“ Speak out, my love,” said Tom, “ nor fear 
My promise but an idle boast.” 

“ Well, then,” she whispered in his ear, 
“ Tis—just—a sucking pig to roast.” 


The atixious spouse hath been to all 

The markets near, both great and small, 

And Southwark eke, and Leadenhall, 

Sought through the Poultry, Chepe, and Fleet, 
All Ludgate and Blowbladder Street, 

The streets of Wood, and Milk, and Honey ; 
But finds no Pig for love or money. 


"Twas strange? Not atall. For these Papists bore sway, 
And ordained how and when all should feast, fast, or pray, 
Or be suffered to eat, drink, write, publish, or play ; 

And woe waited the wight who presumed to say nay, 
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Or from Rome’s ceremonials one tittle to stray, 
For they found ways and means to make all ranks obey. 
So we're thankful our lot was not cast in their day. 


As Freeburn still his hunt pursued, 

Though disappointed, unsubdued, 

He rashly vowed by “ th’ holy rood!” 

(A curious oath for one to make 

About a popish law to break,) 

Since search was yain in London’s bound, 

He'd scour the country all around, 

Till a delicate sucking pig he’d found,— 

Adding, “ Hang the expense! though it cost me a pound.” 


So into the country his way he bent ; 

But how far he went, and how much he spent, 

Little we know, and scorn t’ invent. 

Enough, he succeeded. A bargain was struck— 

A nice little pig was condemned to be stuck ; 

And he hied home exceedingly pleased with his luck. 


But his purchase, alas! at a dairy was made, 

Where the mistress, though perfectly trained in her trade, 
And delighted enough when the money was paid, 

Had a priest-ridden conscience that made her afraid ; 
And an Freeburn was gone she began to reflect 

On what order of penance she soon might expect, 

For thus treating Lent laws with such wicked neglect ; 


And she cried, “Oh! twas rash! 
But—there—drat that hard cash ! 
It is hard when one sees it to act quite correct. 


Well. It can't be helped now. So I'll step to Sir John, 

With a jug of rich cream, and perhaps the good man 
May contrive some nice plan, 

Just to keep my soul safe, for my wits seem all gone.” 


Now, her priest was a casuist, who'd solved many cases, 

Where anent right and wrong had most strangely changed places. 
So he smiled, hemmed, and or and ay sundry grimaces, 
At the dairy dame’s tale : then, he said, “ Never fear! 

Kill the pig, my good woman (T'll make your course clear) ; 
And then take it to town—but—now—mind what you hear! 
Cut off one of your feet—of your pig’s feet I mean— 

And I'll give you a note to my patron, the dean ; 

Which you'll leave at his house with the foot : and between 
You and I, ‘twill be odd if that fast-breaking sinner, 

Tom Freeburn, don’t pay rather dear for his dinner.” 


HFytte the Seconv— The Catching. 


The scene is changed. "Tis One by all the clocks, 
And at The Very Reverend Doctor Cocks’, 

The Dean of Canterbury's London box, 

‘The conscientious dairy-woman knocks, 

Hands in the pig's foot, says there's nought to pay, 
And eke the letter, and then trips away. . 


The dean, that day, regaled an honoured guest, 
For fish is seldom scarce with deans in Lent, 

Nor eggs, nor turtle from the fervent west, 
Nor pastry’s aid to lead them to repent. 
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So down they sat such ‘ maigre” fare before ‘em, 
To fast devoutly, modo Romanorum. 


The honoured guest, though free from war’s alarms, 
Bore a proud title which hath wondrous charms; 
No less was ke than Garter King-at-Arms. 


The dean helped the king, and the king helped the dean, 
From dish, pie, bowl, pasty, épergne and tureen, 
Ilobnobbing, of course, in small glasses between. 

More canonical fasting there never was seen. 

While they talked of high matters befitting their station : 
Of King Rees, his wives, the affairs of the nation ; 

Of the Pope, King of Spain, and the representation ; 

Of some miracles, plays, and express’d approbation, 

Of such orthodox fasting on every occasion, 

As pronounced by the Church the right way to salvation. 


Old proverbs say, “ Good actions ever bring 
Their own reward ;” and both our dean and king 
Experienced much of comfort as they fasted ; 
And none can tell how long it might have lasted, 
IIad not a servant crept unbidden in— 

A pale, lean man (fit messenger of sin !)— 

With stealthy step and practised servile grin, 
And said, “ This letter, please your rev’rence, and 
This little parcel, have just come to hand.” 


To see the dean smile all serene, 
As he took the letter, 't was pleasant to see ; 
But not long he read ere as blue as lead 
And as red as a turkeycock was he. 
Then he gave it the king, who, we're grievously loath 
To record, read not much ere he rapp’d out an oath. 
So 't was plain that the letter afflicted them both. 


Then at length the king said, “ This perplexes me more 

Than perhaps you would think, as I never before 

Heard a word against Freeburn; and yet—what a bore! 
Curse the horrid pig's foot !—now I cannot decline 

To inquire how he dare thus to feed upon swine, 

For the fast-breaking sinner’s a tenant of mine.” 

“ Why, of course, my dear friend,” said the much-ruffled dean, 
“ By St. Paul, I can’t think what the fellow can mean, 

By presuming to buy aught so monstrous unclean.” 


So Garter King to Freeburn sent, 
At first to ask him what he meant 
By cating enaning 2 in Lent ; 
And Freeburn meekly made reply, 
“ I've got a pig I can’t deny, 

But meant no harm, upon my life; 
I bought it only for my wife, 
Because she wish'd it; for, you see, 
Salt fish alone don’t quite agree 
With folks in such a way as she.” 


“TIumph!” cried the dean. And then the king 
Said, “"T were, indeed, a pretty thing, 

If folks like him, 

At every whim 
Their wives express, should dare to fling 
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Defiance in the very jaws 

Of holy Mother Church's laws ; 
So we'll send him straight to the bishop,” say I. 
“ By all manner of means,” was the dean's reply. 


Now Doctor Stocksley, bishop then, 
Was one of that large class of men 
Who dwelt in easy clerical gentility, 
But loved not over-much responsibility ; 
And to him in due form his apparitor came, 
With the pig and the prisoner, Tom Freeburn by name, 
Whom the bishop een to be greatly to blame, 
Yet opined that the matter, as far as he saw, 
Was for civil not ecclesiastical law ; 
So he told his apparitor forthwith to trudge 
With the pig and the prisoner to Cholily the judge. 


But it chanced that the judge was invited that day 
Just to fast with a friend in a family way ; 

And his clerk dared not venture exactly to say 
What his lordship’s judicial opinion might be 

On the case of Siadnenk in porculi re, 

And so back to the bishop he sent them all three. 


When he saw them the bishop felt sadly perplext, 
And ponder’d on whom he could shift them off next, 
Till his mind's eye caught 
A lucky thought : 
* Yes,” quoth he, “ "tis a regular City affair ; 
Take the pig and the prisoner before the lord-mayor.” 
“ But, please you, my lord,” the apparitor said, 
“ Your lordship knows best, but I’m sadly afraid 
’Tis too late in the day, for the lord-mayor’s in trade, 
And his court closes early, so——” “ Ay, very true,” 
Said the bishop. “Well—hem! Ay—I see—that will do. 
Take the prisoner and pig to the Compter direct, 
And be sure in the morning you do not neglect 
‘To appear in the court to substantiate your charge. 
I commit him because I daren’t leave him at large : 
On his case I decide not, but merely take care 
That he may not escape from the pow’r of the mayor. 
"Tis in his jurisdiction, and come of "t what may, 
Nor mortal dare say 
I've encroach’d o'er the bounds of episcopal sway.” 


We know London's lord-mayors are men highly respectable, 
Without aught in their dealings or doings suspectable 

(For if so, as we've seen, at the poll they're rejectable) ; 
But to say all were Solomons, really, we fear, 

Would be hazarding somewhat we scarce could make clear ; 
Vor their minds and their caputs, like goods that they sell, 
Ave of sizes assorted, and do fairly well 

In a general way for such Mansion-house matters, 

As deciding small quarrels and clearing large platters. 


But our mayor was a Papist, and Papists, we know, 
If sincere in their creed, with Rome’s hierarch must go; 
And in those days ‘t was politic not to seem slow. 
So his lordship decided on making a show 
Of his zeal in the cause 
Of Papistical laws ; 
And when Freeburn appear'd he thus open’d his jaws :— 
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“ You most horrible miscreant! You heretic vile! 
Thus to dare our pure City with pig to defile : 

The mere sight of it gives me a twinge of the bile. 
Howsoever, as sure as I’m now the lord-mayor, 

And sit here to give judgment in this here erm-chair, 
I will make you repent on’t I vow and declare.” 


Here ‘tis fit to remark 
The lord-mayor has a clerk, 
Who, whenever his lordship’s perception grows dark 
Upon questions of law, as it sometimes will do, 
Is engaged by his duty to furnish a clue 
At each intricate turn; and so acting, the two, 
With but few awkward blunders, the year hobble through. 
So, commanding the prisoner and pig to withdraw, 


His fierce lordship turn’d round to his limb of the law, 


And with air magisterial exclaimed, “ Turn to ‘ Pig’ 

In your great big law-ledger! For, dash my old wig! 

If I shew any quarter to heretic sinners 

Who can't be content during Lent with fish dinners! 

And I'm a glad of this here opportunity 

Of convincing the folks of my Cockney community 

‘That the heads of the City and Church are in unity. 

*T is for bishops and deans, and such like, to admonish ‘em, 
But for us—come, look sharp! we must try to astonish 'em!” 


Long they consulted, and their wise decision 
Was first to send r Freeburn back to prison, 
That he, on Monday morn, might undergo 

A sentence which our final Fytte will shew. 


HFotte the Chiry— Che Dressing. 


The scene is changed. “I‘is Monday morn, 
The people flock from far and wide ; 
Poor Freeburn lies in quod forlorn, 
A pillory stands in thronged Cheapside. 


Crowds gather round. Why stands it there ? 
Men shake their heads and whisper low ; 
Women and children talk and stare, 
Saint Monday’s votaries love a show. 


The mighty City's all astir ; 
The win¢ews now begin to fill 
With dame and damsel, cit and sir ; 
E’en shopmen leave their stand and till. 


Now, to the gaping crowd's delight, 
The mayor's attendants heave in sight 
In motley-coloured livery dight, 
Higgledy-piggledy, left and right, 
And in the midst our luckless wight, 
Tom Freeburn. What a shocking fright! 
The pig, so wills the sapient mayor, 

Is split in twain, to form a pair 

Of pendants for the wretch to wear ; 
Dangling below his uncombed hair, 
All bloody, jagged, raw, and bare, 
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On either side about his neck. 
Fit mode a heretic to deck, 
And eating pig in Lent to check! 


The posse stop. Who dare to stay 

The course of Justice on its way ? 

*T is poor Dame Freeburn come to pray 
That, since she lured her spouse astray 
From Lenten laws, she now may pay 

The forfeit of the laws’ decree ; 

And, “ with the pig in pillory,” 

Cries, “ Let me stand instead of he!” 

‘Tis vain. They thrust her 'mid the throng, 
And with the prisoner move along. 


Now of all the inventions for punishing those 
Whom our legal enactments denounce as the foes 
Of society, none like the pillory shews 
"Mong the people more clearly “ which way the wind blows.” 
And when Freeburn they place 
As the deepest disgrace 
In its clasp, with the pig dangling down from his face, 
Some few ventured to hint his a rather hard case ; 
Till a whisper went round that the bishop and dean, 
With the mayor and the garter-king, eke had been seen 
From some windows to peep some gay ladies between. 
Then all murmurs were hushed, as where Papists rule now, 
Be their gross superstitions displayed where or how, 
Little boots it, their subjects all abjectly bow. 


The pillory scene at length passed o'er, 
And Freeburn, wearied, lame, and sore, 
Slunk limping to his humble door — 
His home—alas! 't was his no more. 
No home had he. The garter-king, 
To prove himself the Church’s friend, 
Had done a cruel paltry thing,— 

So low will bigot’s zeal descend! 


Leaving the dean on Friday eve, 
He sought a crafty man of law ; 
One who could find, or make believe 
To find where’er 't was wished, a fiaw. 
Well knew he all his shuffling trace, 
To vex, eject, or seize for rent, 
And clauses narrowly evade, 
As rogues will acts of parliament. 


And unto him the king made known, 

As Freeburn was in prison thrown 
Because his wife the pig was prone, 

His pleasure 't was to claim his own ; 
Adding, “ Let no delay be shewn, 

But seize the cage while th’ bird is flown!” 


So by dint of some parchment pretence, or procession, 
Which we cannot describe, as law's not our profession, 
The tenant was ousted and king got possession ; 

And, to finish our tale, with much sorrow we state, 
Bigots then had an influence so woefully great, 

That poor Freeburn was fain to succumb to his fate. 
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So, thrown upon the world, the loving pair 
Their lives in various humble lodgings spent ; 
While obloquy pursued them every where, 
And either drove them out or raised their rent, 
For four long years ere any landlord dare 
Accept their offer for a tenement. 
And even then 't was deemed a dangerous thing 
To take a tenant turned out by a king 
For buying pig in Lent instead of ling. 


UL’ Enboi. 


Good people all, of every age throughout the British nation, 
Whene'er your eyes encounter this historical narration, 
Deem not we aim so much to gain your valued approbation, 


As to 


rtray, in humble lay, the wretched deg 


ation 


In which our ancestors were bound before the Reformation, 

With souls and bodies both enslaved by Romish usurpation ; 

When persecution was esteemed a work of emulation 

By all who hoped in Church or State to reach exalted station ; 

And the mob's desire was a Smithfield fire, as a Christian recreation. 


CHRONIQUE DE PARIS; OR, THE RESTORATION AND THE 
REVOLUTION COMPARED. 


Tue Reformers and Puristes of 
France, from 1815 to 1830, used to 
cry out against the corruption and im- 
morality of the Restoration,—against 
the sensualism of Louis X VIIL., the 
profligacy of the Duchess of Berri, 
the avidity of Fouché, the mock de- 
votion of Charles X., the priestly 
arrogance of M. de Frassinons, the 
mean compliances of M. de Cazes, 
the willing yet ignominious submis- 
sion of his sister, Madame Prince- 
teau. But in all these vehement 
diatribes there was infinite exaggera- 
tion, much of the exacerbated spirit 
of party, and no mean portion of 
downright falsehood. Without any 
desire to unduly elevate the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, or to depre- 
ciate the state of things that has 
ensued upon the Revolution of the 
Three Days, we must openly avow our 
belief that a general and more wide- 
spreading corruption, and a looser 
morality, now prevails, than in the 
fifteen years of the Restoration. Cor- 
ruption is now not merely more 
general but more systematic. It de- 
scends from the higher to the lower 
ranks, and invades every portion of 
French society. The firmness, energy, 
and business-like talents of Casimir 
Perier were creditable to the higher 


ranks ofthe French mercantile and 
manufacturing community. But 
though so long a political Purist, 
and leader of opposition, Périer, as a 
man, was in no respect more exem- 
plary and moral than the courtiers 
and ministers he so vehemently de- 
nounced. Ilis intimate relations with 
the lady of an illustrious general and 
orator of his own party are now a 
matter of history, and to his influ- 
ence it is chiefly owing that the sons 
of this lady are peers of France, and 
one a secretary of embassy. 

Though Perier was himself pure 
in all that related to money matters, 
—though he was too wealthy and too 
high-spirited to take a bribe, yet it 
was under his ministry that those 
ignoble tripotages d'argent, since so 
common, first commenced. The in- 
famous and corrupt prefect of police, 
Gisquet, had been originally a clerk, 
and subsequently a partner, in Pé- 
rier’s banking-house. ‘The proceed- 
ings of this man were at length so 
scandalous, that the journals became 
loud-tongued on the subject. Every- 
thing was sold. Venality became 
the order of the day. The produce 
was, it was alleged, thrown into the 
lap of the daughter of the Jmprovisa- 
teur, Eugéne de Pradel, the mistress 
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of the prefect, who, to add to the 
scandal, was a married man, with a 
young wife and interesting family. 
The prefect prosecuted certain of the 
journals, but the result only esta- 
blished his delinquency. He was 
overthrown ; and now remains in 
that obscurity from which he should 
never have emerged. 

The name of Edmond Blanc has 
scarcely less soiled the Revolution of 
1830 than the name of M. Guisquet. 
July,1830, found this man an advocate 
at the Court of Cassation. ‘Tinged with 
a species of bastard liberalism in 1828- 
9, such antecedents were sufficient to 
cause his being named as one of the 
commission charged to verify and re- 
port on the indemnities duc to the citi- 
zens of Paris for the losses they expe- 
rienced during the three days. In 
this situation M. Blanc secured the 
friendship of Montalivet, and was, 
consequently, made Sccretary-Gene- 
ral of the Minister of Commerce and 
of Public Works in 1831, and Mai- 
tre des Requétes in extraordinary 
service in 1832. When M. Thiers, 
in 1833, was raised to the ministry 
of Commerce and Public Works, he 
continued Edmond Blanc in his sub- 
ordinate capacity,and confided to his 
care every thing that related to pub- 
lic buildings and works of art. In 
1834, Blane followed Thiers to the 
ministry of the Interior, with the 
title of Secretary-General ; and con- 
tinued to occupy this post till 1839. 
Enthroned in the Rue de Grenelle, 
the fortunate but briefless advocate 
saw ministers and public men falling 
around him, but remained in his 
snug berth, without let or hindrance, 
for seven well-sounded years. Du- 
ring that long period in France for 
the occupancy of office, Blane had 
immense dealings in brick and mor- 
tar, in timber, stone, and all that 
relates to buildings and public works. 
His name is for ever attached to the 
famous vessel which was built to 
celebrate the fétes of July in 1833 ; 
a construction which was said to 
have netted a profit of 50,000 francs 
tothe contractors, and a 10001. bribe, 
or as the French say, pot de vin, of 
25,000 francs, to the person who ob- 
tained for them the contract. During 
the long pase to which we allude, 
merit and talent always knocked at 
the door in the Rue de Grenelle in 
vain. The question always was, Are 
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you an influential elector? Are you 
supported by ministerial deputies ? 
Are you related to such and such a 
person ? Ilave you money to spend ? 
All these indecent proceedings ex- 
cited the animadversion of the jour- 
nals, as well Royalist as Constitu- 
tional and Radical; but M. Edmond 
Blanc had become deputy for Roche- 
chouart, and voted with ministers, 
and was, therefore, to be defended. 
Independently of this, he had ren- 
dered services very important. He 
had become the head and centre of 
an establishment called the Bureau 
d’ Esprit public, in which newspaper 
ote, paid for out of the secret- 
service money, were fabricated in 
favour of the government. But, not- 
withstanding all these efforts, he 
failed in again being elected to the 
Chamber, but was rewarded for the 
loss of his seat by a lucrative post, 
the Intendancy of the Civil List. He 
is now a millionaire, and was again 
elected to the Chamber in 1842; and 
it may safely be averred, notwith- 
standing the diatribes against the 
Restoration, that neither the Cham- 
bre Introuvable, nor the septennial 
chamber, nor any French parliament 
from 1815 to 1830, contained, perhaps, 
a less immaculate senator. 

‘The Revolution of July has made 
a boast of abolishing feudal aristo- 
cracy and an hereditary peerage. 
There has been, undoubtedly, a 
transformation and a change of name; 
but the thing remains in a worse 
shape though the name be changed. 
In the period of a feudal aristocracy 
and an hereditary peerage, places 
were, no doubt, obtained by interest 
and family influence. But now, 
places are bought and sold, and held 
in reserve for the brothers, sons, and 
connexions of ministers, great ad- 
ministrators, generals, or other nota- 
bilities of the empire, who have ral- 
lied to the government of Louis- 
Philippe. One need only mention 
the names of Duchatel, Lacave La- 
plagne, Calmon, Dumon, Persil, Foy, 
Pain, and the Duke of Otranto, to 
be aware of this. No matter how 
incapable or inefficient, the relative of 
a considerable minister, or a consider- 
able general of the empire, is deemed 
competent to fill any employment. 

The brother of M. Duchatel has 
obtained one of the first prefectures 
of France ; the sons of the Duke de 
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Montebello and of General Foy are 
peers ; 
Persil, deputies, expecting the peer- 
age ; the sons of Casimir Périer, and 
of Humann, chargés des affaires and 
secretaries of legation ; the son and 
the son-in-law of the Duke de Brog- 
lie, attached to embassies; the son 
of Fain, a man of no ability, secre- 
tary of the king, because his father 

been secretary of the emperor ; 
the son of the Duke of Otranto, 
chief of the staff of the National 
Guard, not through any merit of his 
own, but partly because his father 
played a certain part during the em- 
pire, and partly because Madame 
Otranto exercised a species of in- 
fluence, to which we may not do 
more than allude, over a deceased 
royal duke. Then there is M. Du- 
mon, the Minister of Public Works, 
formerly a poor advocate, without 
causes, at Agen, whose facility has 
allowed that species of “ agivtage 
immoral” which has of late been so 
apparent in the fusion and coalition 
of railway companies. Even Sylvain 
Dumon has been enabled to provide 
for both of his brothers in public 
offices. 

It is a curious fact, but neverthe- 
less truc, that no sooner had the 
French government, during the mi- 
nistry of M. Dumon, published its 
regulations in reference to railways, 
and what is called, in the jargon of 
official life, “ la police des chemins 
de fer,’ than the proprietors and 
shareholders rose in rebellion as a 
single man. ‘The conferences were 
long and stormy. Agreed as 
the shareholders were unanimously 
against the law, they differed as to 
the best means of putting an end to 
it. A resolution was definitively 
agreed on not to submit to the ordon- 
nance, and it was determined that 
the remonstrants should go up in a 
body to the minister. “This is a 
coalition of railway companies against 
the government,” said the sage Syl- 
vain Dumon. But the ex-advocate 
of Agen was not in a position to 
resist. He began by listening to the 
deputation, then had his own say in 
reply, and finally yielded. After 
the departure of the deputation, the 
minister, perceiving that he had 
played a ridiculous part, wrote to all 
the companies, requiring them to 
conform to the regulation. The 
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companies resolved not to answer, 
and accepted neither the ordonnance 
nor the law. Even in the days of 
the Vaublancs and Capelles, minis- 
ters of the weakest period of the 
Restoration, things were conducted 
in a far different spirit. The French 
railway companies have, in truth, 
assumed quite the upper hand with 
the government. Recently a meet- 
ing of the directors of a leading line 
was called together for the purpose 
of resolving a serious problem, 
namely, to discover the most effica- 
cious mode of forcing travellers, who 
had taken second-class places, to se- 
lect first-class places in preference. 
One of the directors seriously pro- 
posed to hire low and vulgar men, 
to gorge them with victuals and 
drink. When these fellows were 
properly gorged with wine and 
brandy, they were directed to in- 
trude their unsavory presence into 
every carriage in which a well- 
dressed person rode. By this means 
it was hoped the gentleman or lady 
sitting in a second-class carriage 
would be glad to get into a first- 
classone. It was urged, that by em- 
ploying these unjustifiable means for 
a week, second-class carriages would 
be totally discredited in the minds of 
the public. The expedient to which 
we have here reierred was not 
adopted. It was resolved, after a 
long discussion, that it would be a 
better plan to follow the system of 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord. This 
system consists in building the second- 
class carriages without windows, and 
cramming them chuck-full. It isa 
complete system of hermetical block- 
ade exerted against wayfarers, which 
not one of the feeblest and least wor- 
thy ministries of the Restoration 
would allow to be practised on the 
lieges of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons. Mais nous avons changé 
tout cela, and the government of the 
Revolution takes no heed either of 
the lives or of the liberties of its 
subjects. 

The manner in which Lacave La- 
plagne, Minister of Finance, has pro- 
vided for all claiming kindred or 
relationship with him, was never 
equalled by the most nepotical minis- 
ter under the Restoration. A cu- 
rious illustration is afforded of this 
in the history ofa young man named 
Durrien, whg solicited a place of re- 
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ceiver at the ministry of finance. 
Though provided with excellent let- 
ters and a good character, he vainly 
solicited this place for several years. 
At length he took it into his head, 
one fine morning, to fall in love with 
Mademoiselle Lacave Laplagne, the 
daughter of the minister, who re- 
turned his passion; and the result 
was that they were married, and that 
one of the best receiver-generalships 
of France is the reward of him who, 
a short time before, had in vain soli- 
cited a small place of receiver of a 
village. 

Much has been said within the 
last month of the adventure of 
M. Martin du Nord, Minister of 
Justice and of Public Worship. 
In the time when M. Thiers was 
Minister of the Interior, about ten or 
a dozen years ago, it may be remem- 
bered that a grand /éte was given to 
the minister and certain other public 
functionaries by—bless the mark !— 
M. le Comte Vigier, deputy, and son 
of the worthy man who commenced 
his career as a waiter at public baths, 
and ended it by becoming the pro- 
prietor of the wooden baths that 
still bear his name on the Seine. 
The orgies that took place on that oc- 
casion were happily unknown to the 
Restoration ; but they, nevertheless, 
“pale their ineffectual fires” before 
the “burning shame” that has se- 
cured an unenviable renown to the 
name of M. Martin du Nord. 

Abouta month or five wecks ago, or 
alittle more, M. de St. Yon, one of the 
commissaries of police of Paris, and 
a relative of the Minister of War, 
was directed by the authorities to 
visita house in the Rue Notre Dame 
de Lorette, denounced as being the 
place of rendezvous of a nest of gam- 
blers, gambling being now prohibited 
by law in France. The house was 
accordingly invested by police agents. 
The first and second floors were en- 
tered, and the consequence was the 
arrest of the proprietors of the house, 
the seizure of the cards, dice, and 
money, and the inscription on the 
proces verbal of the police authorities 
of the names of certain celebrated 
bankers, counsellors of state, depu- 
ties, and two peers of France. M. 
St. Yon was about to retire, when he 
remembered he had not visited the 
third story. To the third story he 
accordingly, with his agents, ascended. 
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Knocking at the outer-door, he re- 
ceived no answer whatever. The 
parties within were summoned to 
open in the name of the law, when a 
very decently dressed soubrette sup- 
plicated the commissary, with tears 
in her eyes, not to invade the privacy 
of the place. M.St. Yon insisted on 
executing his duty. The soubrette 
drew him aside, and intimated to the 
functionary that a still higher func- 
tionary was in the innermost room, 
not engaged in playing cards, not in 
a téte-a-téte with a pretty Lorette, 
but in a state of glorious inebriety, 
ecarcely maintaining the perpendicu- 
lar between two middle-aged persons 
de joyeuse vie, also rather the worse 
for the wine they had taken. M. de 
St. Yon insisted on verifying the 
fact de ses propres yeux. After hav- 
ing directed his agents to prevent 
either ingress or egress to or from the 
apartment, he proceeded with the 
soubrette into the inner-chamber, and 
there he found the two women, ex- 
cited and wailing, for their friend, 
the elderly gentleman, lying un- 
dressed in the bed, had been sud- 
denly seized with a rush of blood to 
the head. A medical man was in 
the act of bleeding the patient, whom 
he did not know, and whom he now 
SS out of danger. After 
1aving left his officials in possession, 
M.St. Yon descended the staircase, 
entered his cabriolet, and drove 
quickly off to the prefecture of po- 
lice. It was now two o'clock in the 
morning, and M. Delessert, who had 
been more than three hours in bed, 
was suddenly awakened. The prefect 
of police immediately ordered the 
horses to his carriage, and drove ventre 
a terre with M. St. Yon to M. Du- 
chatel, Minister of the Interior. M. 
Duchatel was awoke, as M. Delessert, 
the Prefect of Police, had previously 
been; and, to make a lone story 
short, all three were speedily at the 
door of the house Rue Notre Dame 
de Lorette, where M. Martin lay 
speechless. M. Duchatel immediately 
recognised his colleague, whom he 
caused to be carried down into the 
carriage of the prefect. ‘The minister 
and Delessert both entered the same 
vehicle, and thus all three arrived at 
the Grande Chancellerie, j’lace Ven- 
déme. M. Martin was immediately 

ut to bed. The suffering state of 
ier husband was communicated, with 
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great a aga and delicacy, to Ma- While these occurrences were tak- 
dame Martin, a most amiable and ex- ing place in Paris, a number of the 
cellent lady, within a few years since Eco del Comerciv, which journal had 
a very pretty person, and still good- been informed of all that had taken 
looking, though no longer young. place, arrived from Madrid. The 
Madame Martin was told that her cabinet, which remained hitherto 
husband was out of danger; but this _ silent and impassible, now sent a note, 
assurance did not satisfy her, and she specifically and circumstantially de- 
insisted on seeing him. Tosee him nying every occurrence that had 
was declared by the medical men who taken place, to all the ministerial 
had been sent for to be impossible. journals. Under the Restoration, 
They, however, gave Madame Martin with all its faults and all its follies, 
hope of beholding the Garde des such a daring piece of falsehood and 
Sceaux, her husband,on the following —_impudence would not have been ven- 
day ; and assured her that the bestshe tured on by the Talleyrands, the 
could then do was to tranquillise her Richelieus, the De Cazes, the De Ser- 
fears, as there was no danger.* Re- res, the Lainés, the Vaublancs, the 
pose was, however, absolutely neces- Chateaubriands, the Peyronnets, the 
sary to the recovery of her husband. Vilélles, the Roys, the Pasquiers, 
On the following day this excellent the Martignacs, or even the silly 
and exemplary lady learned a portion Polignacs, Montbels, and Guernon 
of the truth. Meanwhile M. Du- de Ranvilles. No one believed a 
chatel had spoken of the occurrence word of the contradiction so given; 
to his colleagues. He had even _ but, in order to carry on the farce to 
named it to the king, andthe removal the end, M. Dumon had orders to 
of M. Martin from office had been cease his ad interim functions; and 
determined on. The Council of Mi-  M. Martin again resumed, but only 
nisters had, however, resolved that, very provisionally, his portefeuille. 
to put an end to all unpleasant re- Orders were next given to him to 
ports, the dismissal of M. Martin _ be ill till the issuing ofa fresh order, 
should be preceded by an interim; to notify his illness to all the world, 
and that the ministry of justice and to speak only of his attack of apo- 
of worship should be, during the in- _ plexy, and to tell his friends to pro- 
terval,confidedto M. Sylvain Dumon, — claim every where his sudden seizure. 
Advocate and Minister of Public The ministerial journals of Paris and 
Works, of whom we have before — the departments were ordered to ex- 
spoken. ‘Two days after these events, hibit redoubled zeal and vigour in 
M. Martin proceeded to breathe his lying, so that the most incredulous 
native air in French Flanders; but, might be convinced. ‘The ministry 
in the meanwhile, the Corsaire, the having thus obtained breathing- 
Charivari, and other small journals, time, proceeded to look out for a 
hinted, darkly and mysteriously, at successor to the ex-advocate of Lille, 
the events we have been detailing. the special aversion, and properly 
This caused the matter to be again so, of the Lord Brougham and 
discussed in the Council of Ministers. Vaux. 

“ Do not let us discuss the question The interim filled by Sylvain Du- 
any more,” said M. Duchiitel, “ but mont at the ministry of justice was 
let us find a successor for M. Martin.” _discreditably marked by the episode 

The names of M. Hébert and Drouilhard,—that sad affair of electo- 
Plougoulon had been circulated in ralcorruption and the buyingand sell- 
both the Chambers, but were little ing of votes. From the details that 
relished either by peers or deputies. transpired at the trial before the Cour 
M. Vivien, the old Prefect of Police Royale of Angers, it may safely be 
and old Minister of Justice under averred that, in the worst days of 
Thiers, was thought of by the cabi- rotten boroughs in England, in the 
net, but he flatly refused the place. days of Gatton, Old Sarum, and of 





* Since these lines were written, M. Martin du Nord has breathed his last. He 
came to Paris about seventeen years ago, as deputy for Douay, with a fortune of 
10,0001. or 12,0001. ; and on a salary of 48001, a-year has contrived, after little more 
than seven years’ enjoyment of office, to die worth more than 70,000/. Such events 
did not occur under the Restoration. 
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Sir Massah Manassech Lopes, nothing 
appeared half so bad as this. The 
object in view in this case was the 


representation of Quimperlé. There 
were two candidates. One, M. 


Drouilhard, a rich banker of Paris, 
who offered moncy ; and another, a 
certain M. Guilhem, who offered 
places. The Chamber of Deputies 
adjourned its decision relative to the 
election of M. Drouilhard, who had 
obtained a majority of votes over his 
competitor, until the result of a legal 
roceeding in reference to the return 
iad been decided before the Cour 
d'Assises of Angers. Notwithstand- 
ing the brilliant defence of Berryer, 
who is said to have received a re- 
taining fee of 20,000 francs for the 
rich Conservative banker (equiva- 
lent to 800/. of our money), the cor- 
ruption of Drouilhard was so flagrant, 
that the court declared him incom- 
petent to fill any public function for 
the space of five years. It is to the 
zeal, the firmness, and the talent of 
the Advocate-general Belloc, that 
this decision of the Cour Royale of 
Angers is due. Two or three-and- 
twenty years ago, the Liberal party 
in France used to raise a great cry 
against Vaublane and Capelle for 
the corrupt management of the clec- 
tions; but, from 1821 to 1830, or 
even from 1815 to 1830, there never 
was any thing half so bad, half so 
corrupt, as this affair of Drouilhard. 
One should have thought, that the 
laudable firmness displayed by M. 
Belloc would be favourable to him, 
and have the effect of advancing him 
in his profession ; of raising him, even 
out of his turn, to the post of Pro- 
cureur-général. Far from it. Syl- 
vain Dumon, holding the seals ad 
interim, checked his laudable zeal in 
a dry didactic despatch; but the 
Secretaire-général of Justice, a cun- 
ning, crafty man, announced every 
where that he did not agree in opinion 
with his provisional superior. Spoken 
words, however, make no impression, 
while written words have an abiding 
force. It was suggested to the pre- 
mier président to address an adroit 
mercuriale to Mons. Belloc, con- 
taining an indirect menace to act 
with vigour if he should again for- 
get that an advocate-general is not 
irremovable. 

Loud and long used to be the com- 
plaints, during the Restoration, of 
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the influence of the clergy. ‘The in- 
fluence of the clergy is now as strong 
and as puissant as ever, and no man 
raises his voice against it. This has 
been pretty apparent in a decision 
lately come to by Sylvain Dumon, 
while acting for the Minister of Jus- 
tice. Our readers may remember, 
that after the dreadful storm which 
devastated the communes of Monville 
and Malauny in Normandy, and cer- 
tain manufactories situated in the 
vicinage, there was a collection in 
the churches of Rouen for the vic- 
tims of this deplorable disaster. It 
is also known that the Archbishop 
of Rouen, in virtue of the proverb, 
“ Charity begins at home,” decided 
that a certain amount of the subscrip- 
tion should be granted to the sur- 
viving victims, but that the surplus 
of the sums received should be em- 
ployed in causing masses to be said 
for the repose of the souls of the 
sufferers. The French press, with 
one accord, cried out against this 
decision. It was in the contempla- 
tion of the charitable givers to suc- 
cour the living only, and not to 
address words of hope or comfort to 
the dull cold ear of death. As to 
the dead, the clergy, if so minded, 
might make them an offering of their 
prayers, as the laity had given the 
money, if they deemed them of any 
avail. In this state the question was 
when neither clergy nor laity would 
give way. The matter was brought 
before M. Dumon, who decided in a 
manner for which no human being 
will thank him. Ile split the dif- 
ference between the parties, deciding 
that the clergy should have one half 
of it, and the unfortunate victims of 
the calamity the other half. So much 
for the ministry of justice. 

At the ministry of public instruc- 
tion the Count Narcissus Achilles de 
Salvandy (first Salvandy, then De 
Salvandy, and lastly Count!) has 
been for some time in a state of 
feverish agitation, and thinks that 
the whole weight of the common- 
wealth rests on his shoulders. Every 
night he meditates some new-fangled 
system, and every morning sees some 
new project of his fertile brain 
launched on the waters. What 
though the project of to-day over- 
turns the project of yesterday, and 
completely obliterates some well- 
established system, without haying 
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the least regard to persons or things ? 
On these points Salvandy is utter] 
regardless. With this remuant spirit 
of a leading-article writer, the kin 
has been recently very Remmenial 
Salvandy would undoubtedly have 
lost his place, if there had been any 
to put into it. His portefeuille was 
actually offered to M. Liadiéres, a 
man oak as incapable, almost as 
vain, almost as much of a bustling 
busy-body, as Narcissus Achilles 
(Heaven, what names!) de Salvandy 
himself. Fortunately for himself, 
M. Liadiéres refused it. 

When M. de Salvandy was created 
count (!) by the favour of M. Martin 
du Nord, his wife, who is very proud 
of her husband, had like to have 
gone mad with joy. It is to Ma- 
dame de Salvandy, however, that 
M. de Salvandy owes, in great 
part, his fortune. She is the 
daughter of the rich manufacturer 
Oberkampf. 

Narcissus Achilles, the son of a 
priest and nun, who married during 
the Revolution, and afterwards sup- 
ported themselves by keeping a ¢able- 
d*hote in the Rue Cassette, was very 
glad to contract a union with a lady 
who could relieve him from the pe- 
cuniary embarrassments under which 
he laboured. As to Mademoiselle 
Oberkampf, now Countess (!) of Sal- 
vandy, she entertains a most reli- 
gious respect for the talents of her 
illustrious lord and master. So far 
back as 1830, a lady of much talent 
wishing to pay her court to Madame 
de Salvandy, said she had read in 
the Débats an article of Madame 
de Salvandy’s husband, so well 
written, that very many persons had 
taken it for an article of Chateau- 
briand’s. 

* Of Chateaubriand’s, my dear !” 
—- Madame de Salvandy, with 
ill-concealed chagrin. “ How can 
you talk so! Chateaubriand has 
never written, and never will write, 
like M. Salvandy.” 

So say we too. The words are 
literally true, but not in the sense in 
which they were uttered by the con- 
tented countess. 

The war ministry is also now 
filled by a Litéérateur, a man very infe- 
rior in this respect to Salvandy, a 
writer of vaudevilles and small pieces 
de circonstance, M. Moline de St. 
Yon. As an administrator, he is the 
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most nonchalant and indolent among 
the sons of men, not daring to do a 
tittle in the absence of old Soult. As 
a speaker, he is one of the worst in 
a chamber of most indifferent speak- 
ers—in a chamber in which there is 
but one orator, and not more than 
half-a-dozen good speakers. His 
portfolio was offered to General Cu- 
biéres, an active man, who occupied 
the post during the ministry of 
Thiers, and who refused to accept 
anything not proffered by his politi- 
cal chief, of whom he has continued 
the faithful friend. General Schramm 
was then thought of; and to this 
moment—or at least till very recently 
— negotiations with him continued. 
Schramm is undoubtedly a man of 
merit, but an unquiet, turbulent, 
punctilious, and crotchetty spirit, 
with whom it is impossible for “y 
minister or ministry to remain a wee 

united. The only advantage that 
would accrue from his appointment 
(and it would be immense), would 
be the certainty of its causing to cease 
those daily changings and transform- 
ations of uniforms, arms, and equip- 
ments, which for fifteen years have 


been the plague and pest of the 


French soldier, to the sole pro- 
fit of Marshal Soult. The French 
soldier has latterly become a re- 
gular species of mannequin in the 
hands of those in brief authority, 
who dress him in a most eccentric 
and capricious fashion. He is cut 
and carved at pleasure, and made 
a species of army-tailors’ human 
block, on which experiments are 
tried. At this moment the Prussian 
tunic, kegry, and sabre, are the rage. 
Heaven grant it may rest there! 
The National Guard of Paris (for it 
is the only one that exists in France, 
those of the other towns having been 
dissolved by the authorities in con- 
tempt of the law, or having dissolved 
themselves from mere lassitude and 
weariness) has also expressed a desire 
to have its tunic and its sabre a 
ceinture, as in the regular army. 
Yet, as every body knows, there is 
nothing more ridiculous than the 
gros ventre du bourgeois imprisoned 
in a tight sash or pantaloon. The 
Parisian caricaturists produce this 
manner of men with delicious truth 
and freshness. ‘These grocer celebri- 
ties are not, however, contented with 
the inconvenient hair-cap left to 
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them, though abandoned by the army, 
and which can only be worn with 
grace by old soldiers, for such a 
“a does not look well on a cor- 
pulent chapelier with gold spectacles, 
nor on a stout shoemaker, weighing 
eighteen stone, and somewhat asthma- 
tical to boot. The fellows, however, 
make a serious business of their pass- 
ing profession of citizen-soldier ; and 
at public sights, promenades, and in 
all public places, you might fancy 
yourself in the midst of a colossal 
staff, hearing the dogs jabber out, 
with most unmilitary look and air, 
* Bon jour, colonel!” “ Bon jour, 
commandant !” “ Bon jour, capitaine !” 
lieutenant, &c. 

To those who still dream of a re- 
public in France, we would point 
out, as a fatal answer, the demo- 
cratical elections of the National 
Guard of Paris. Nota retired officer 
of the army, not a single man of 
letters, not a celebrated artiste, not a 
gentleman—not a man, as the French 
would say, comme il faut, is admitted 
to the honour of wearing an epau- 
lette. Every distinguished man be- 
longing to the National Guard is a 
private soldier. Eugéne Sue sleeps 
one night monthly in prison to avoid 
mounting guard. The officers are 
tailors, shoemakers, grocers, clerks, 
often even servants, which is against 
the law. These gentlemen are all, 
however, invited to the sotrées of 
Louis-Philippe. You may fancy, 
therefore, in what distinguished cir- 
cles the queen and the princesses 
sometimes move. ‘lhere is one com- 
pany altogether composed of barris- 
ters, who, with a view to enjoying 
greater liberty, have elected for cap- 
tain, lieutenant, and sub-lieutenant, 
their bootmaker, tailor, and hatter. 
Very recently, the first of these 
officers, the captain-bootmaker, gave 
the word to his men, “ Serrez les 
rangs !” to which an eminent barris- 
ter, who did not fall in properly, 
replied, “ Why the deuce, captain, it 
you make me such tight boots?” In 
the corps de garde of this company, 
every one commands but the officer. 
The officer guards the door, whilst 
his soldiers and best customers play 
at dominos in a neighbouring café. 
One day, an officer, somewhat less 
subservient than the others, grew 
impatient, and went to seek his men, 
Maitre B and Maitre M—, 
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well-known in the Palais de Justice. 
“ Oh! oh!” said the advocates, en- 
gaged at chess, “good Mr. Officer” 
(naming him), we'll take good care 
again how we elect you.” 

The celebrated Alexandre Dumas, 
Marquis de la Pailleterie, is a mem- 
ber of the National Guard also, and 
lately appeared in his regimentals, 
full of gold lace and passementerie. 
Two of his comrades seeing the 
splash he made with flaming regi- 
mentals and long sword, said,— 

“Tl parait que notre commandant 
est de la lignée des Dumas-Davy de 
la Pailleteric. J’aurais plutot dit 
qu'il fut de la vieille race des Du- 
manoir (Dumas-Noirs); il a telle- 
ment les cheveux courts et crépus, 
le nez epaté, et les joues saillantes.” 

It should be stated that Alexandre 
is really “négre comme un singe,” 
and that in the most amusing piece, 
La Poudre Coton, at the thédtre de 
Palais Royal, Leménil takes him off 
admirably as Morfondu Monte- Cristo. 
Ilis follies, eccentricities, and faults, 
are numerous as those of the yex- 
printer and would-be-noble Balzac, 
who now calls himself De Balzac. 
But, unlike Balzac, he is full of 
heart, has done a thousand and 
one kindnesses, and has never 
been guilty of any baseness. The 
inane and pompous B , for- 
merly of the Rue de Vangirard, fau- 
bourg Germain, used in his days of 
prosperity to affect a patronage of 
men of letters, and somewhere about 
1832 did Alexandre a_ kindness. 
Well, Dumas hearing that B 
was hard pressed for money, sent 
him 20,000 francs (800/.), telling 
him to pay him when he could. 
This same B was much more 
bountiful to Balzac in his need than 
he had ever been to Dumas. But 
Balzac would now pass by his an- 
cient friend and patron, and give him 
the cut direct. Nothing can cer- 
tainly excuse the follies of Dumas. 
His last piece of étourdérie was to 
send M. Viennet, Peer of France, 
Member of the Academy, author of 
the Histoire des Guerres de la Révo- 
lution, and of several tragedies, with a 
cartel to the Marquis de Malleville, 
who had made some remarks on his 
journeyings on the coast of Africa, 
in the steamer put so sillily at his 
disposition by the government. ‘The 
challenge was conveyed in the fol- 
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lowing strange epistle, which has 
not yet appeared in the original 
dress :— 


** Monsieur, — Vous m’avez insulté 
Tautre jour a la Chambre. Libre au- 
jourd'hui de toute affaire je vous envoie 
mon ami, M, Viennet, Président de la 
Société des Gens de Lettres, pour savoir 
le jour, le lieu, et l'heure, ow il vous con- 
vient que nous nous couprons la gorge. 

* ALExanpDRE Dumas, 
* Manquis pe La Partierents.” 


To this extravagant rhodomontade 
De Malleville sent the following an- 
swer :— 


** Monsieur, —Je vous remercie de 
m’avoir procuré l'occasion de revoir l'aim- 
able et excellent M. Viennet. Quant i 
la proposition que vous voulez bien me 
faire de me couper la gorge 4 vous, je suis 
vraiment désespéré de ne pouvoir l'ac- 
cepter : je nai pas l'honneur d’étre gen- 
tilhomme. 

* Marquis pe Matrevitre,” 


A portion of this correspondence 
has appeared in a daily morning 
paper, The Herald, and another 
morning paper, 7’he Daily News, at- 
tempts to sneer at M. Viennet. We 
have all of us, more or less, a ridicu- 
lous side in our character; but the 
writer in The Daily News ought to 
know that, ridiculous as Viennet may 
have sometimes appeared, he was of- 
fered, as we know from his own lips, 
the Prefecture of Police by no less a 
man than Casimir Périer—the Pre- 
fecture of Grenoble by the same mi- 
nister, and lastly the place of Maitre 
des Comptes. Lut, ridiculous or not, 
M. Viennet was a nobody under the 
Restoration, whereas, under the Re- 
volution, this man, declared by a 
Radical journal to be ridictlous, is 
an academician and a peer of France. 

This is not the place to speak of 
Dumas’s new Theatre Ilistorique, 
which has now been open for nearly 
forty nights, and which still con- 
tinues to fill to overflowing, though 
it commences so early as six o'clock, 
and is not over till two in the morn- 
ing. But we may revert to the sub- 
ject at no distant day, and shew that 
the dramas and melo-dramas tole- 
rated in 1847 would not have been 
endured for an hour in 1817, in 1825, 
or even in 1827, 1828, or 1829. 

The morality of men of letters, 
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publicists, and journalists, has be- 
come to the full as corrupt as the 
morality, or rather immorality of 
ministers, deputies, peers, &c. 

As a trait of the morality of the 
— presse, take the following :— 
Ve have spoken of the mésaventure 
of Martin du Nord. Hébert, Pro- 
cureur-général of Paris, was spoken 
of as his successor. Well, on the 
last day of February, which was a 
Sunday, Jules Janin, who is a great 
friend of Hébert’s, went to congratu- 
late him on his appointment as Garde 
des Sceaux, but not finding him 
within, returned promptly home. 
A few days afterwards La France 
Théatrale, and the Furet, stated that 
the celebrated critic, entering his 
apartment unexpectedly, found Ma- 
dame Janin in a most unequivo- 
cal position with the singer Massol, 
under circumstances which did not 
leave the unhappy husband the 
least room for doubt. The account 
was most detailed and circum- 
stantial. It stated that Janin pru- 
dently retreated without uttering 
a word, and that Massol also pro- 
ceeded to the porte-cochére with- 
out meeting the master of the 
house. All this was precise and 
positive enough. There was a con- 
venient and legal certainty of time, 
place, and persons. A new zest 
was given to the scandal, in the 
fact that Janin had written a feuille- 
tom On his own marriage, and that 
his lady was the daughter of a rich 
usurer of Rouen, an old attorney of 
the capital of Normandy. It was 
also well-known that he had been 
unfortunate in all his intimate rela- 
tions with the fair sex—with Made- 
moiselle Georges, the tragédienne— 
with Mademoiselle Lainé, actress of 
the Odéon, and with the Marquise de 
la Carte, who lived separate from 
her husband, and was the daughter 
of the sculptor Bosio, though he la- 
vished on all of them considerable 
sums of money. This, therefore, 
gave a species of vraisemblance to 
the story, and it was copied into 
the Corsaire Satan, said to be the 
property of that intriguing priest, 
the Abbé Génoude. The Cor- 
saire Satan has infinitely more ta- 
lent, wit, and subscribers, than any 
of the other small journals. It re- 
lated the facts already put forth by 
the Furet and the France Thédtrale, 
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with embellishments and piquant ad- 
ditions. The Corsaire Satan is con- 
ducted by a man of about fifty-five 
years of age, and therefore no longer 

oung. He is a species of literary 
‘igaro. The father of the redac- 
teur en chef of the Corsaire Satan is 
called Resicourt. He was originally 
a figurant at one of the theatres, who 
used, under the Restoration, to read 
to the committee of the Opéra 
Comique the pieces of authors who 
did not wish to read their own pro- 
ductions, or who could not read dra- 
matically. The son of this worthy, 
who has played every part but one, 
calls himself Poitevin St. Alme. He 
says his real father was in the magis- 
irature. Be this as it may, St. Alme 
edited, under the Restoration, a small 
theatrical journal, called Za Lor- 
gnette, in which Rolle, Janin, Sue, 
and others wrote. So long as he was 
attacked in the Furet and La France 
Thédtrale, Janin despised the obscure 
slander; but when the Corsaire 
Satan meddled with his name he be- 
came furious, and sent an officier 
d’ordonnance of the king and a cap- 
tain of engineers to challenge Poitevin 
St. Alme. The latter replied that he 
was the father ofa family, and would 
not fight. That he is the father ofa 
family is quite true. He has been 
living for a quarter of a century 
with an actress of the Gaieté, by 
whom he has several children. Janin, 
not being able to provoke his adver- 
sary, asked the counsel of his friend 
Hébert, who advised him to summon 
the three editors in Police Correc- 
tionelle. This was accordingly done. 
The three worthies, individually and 
collectively, cried most penitently 
peccavimues, stating that they never 
meant to injure or calumniate Janin, 
for whom and for whose lady they 
professed the utmost possible respect. 
Chaix d’Est Ange, who appeared for 
Janin, was obdurate. ‘The day after 
the first hearing, the actress, who 
bears the name and lives under the 
protegtion of St. Alme, threw herself 
at the feet of Madame Janin, im- 
ploring her pity. Madame Janin 
promised to intercede with her hus- 
band, but Chaix d’Est Ange had in 
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the meanwhile asked for the con- 
demnation of the directeur-gérant of 
the Corsaire Satan, M. Laurent, in 
the sum of 50,000 francs, and of the 
editor in a similar sum, and of Za 
France Théétrale and the the Furet 
in sums of 5000 francs and 2000 francs 
respectively. In vain M. Laurent 
declared that he had turned off the 
unhappy editor, the avocat du roi 
called for a severe sentence, and the 
cause was adjourned for a week for 
judgment. Before the cause was 

eard, Janin declared he would dis- 
tribute the damages recovered in cha- 
rity. Paris is now on the tip-toe of 
expectancy to know what course he 
will take now that his maligners have 
eaten the leek. The court, however, 
will be severe. An example is needed, 
and an example will be made.* Such 
a tableau des meurs as this affair pre- 
sents was never exhibited in the fif- 
teen years of the Restoration. It was 
reserved for the court and govern- 
ment of a “citizen king, the best of 
republics.” 

t is a mistake to suppose that 
Louis-Philippe supported his minis- 
ter in the quarrel with Lord Nor- 
manby, or that he approved of 
M. Guizot’s speech in the Chamber. 
On the contrary, both these circum- 
stances irritated and annoyed his 
majesty, and painfully aggravated 
a complaint to which he is sub- 
ject. On the occasion of a concert 
at court about a month ago, he was 
frequently obliged to leave the royal 
box in pain. When one of the aides- 
de-camp, dreading something, fol- 
lowed his majesty, the king said,— 

“C'est affreux voila ce que M. 
Guizot nous attiré avec ses a de 
téte. Aller prononcer un pareil dis- 
cours 4 la Chambre sans nous l’avoir 
communiqué. Ces hommes froids 
sont plus dangereux souvent que les 
plus mauvaises tétes.” 

In the group which formed around 
the king was the Count Lemercier, 
colonel of the 10th legion of the 
National Guard, who was bold enough 
to ask the king if he was more satis- 
fied with the discourse of M. Thiers. 

“ Certainly,” replied Louis-Phi- 
lippe. ‘“ There was, in the discourse 





* Sentence has, since this was written, been pronounced, St. Alme is condemned 
to eight months’ imprisonment and a fine of 1500 francs; Laurent, to six months’ 
imprisonment and 1000 francs. The other parties are assigned lesser terms of im- 
prisonment and smaller fines, and all are mulcted in costs. 
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of M. Thiers, a tact and a propriety 
that we did not give him credit for. 
He has wounded the self-love of no- 
body ; and he, the leader of the op- 
position, has expressed my opinions 
better than my minister. M. Thiers,” 
said the royal speaker, in conclusion, 
“ n'a pas autant brilé ses vaisseaux 
que beaucoup de personnes se l’im- 
aginent.” 

While these words were in the act 
of being uttered, M. Thiers ap- 
proached the group which formed 
round his majesty. 

“We were speaking of you, M. 
Thiers,” said his majesty. “ Both 
my sister and myself are charmed 
with your discourse.” 

“C’est ume ceuvre de tact et 
d’avenir. Sire,” said M. Thiers, “ I 
am glad to hear from your royal 
mouth that my efforts have not dis- 
pleased. I shall never forget the 
time when I received daily-like proofs 
of your majesty’s satisfaction.” 

Since this passage between these 
important personages, a species of 
replatrage has taken place between 
Lord Normanby and M. Guizot. 
But even before this reconciliation 
M. Guizot was sure to have held his 
oe for he had a large majority at 

is back, a majority which would not 
have supported either Molé or Thiers. 
Thiers, however, maintains that the 
reconciliation is but a hollow one. 
At the last soirée of the chateau the 
king, perceiving him in the crowd, 
said to him,— 

“ Eh, bien, M. Thiers, comment 
cela va-t-il ?” 

“ Assez mal, sire. Je ne me 
porte pas bien, ni la France non 
plus. Tous deux nous avons les 
nerfs agacés de voir qu’on s'imagine 
triompher des obstacles en les re- 
culant.” 

Louis-Philippe made no reply, and 
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moved on. An instant afterwards 
he perceived M. Thiers pensively 
fixed to the same spot. 

“Ca ne va pas mieux?” said the 
king. 

“ No, sire,” answered the ex-minis- 
ter. “ Et cependant tout ici invite 
a la joie; la Duchesse de Montpen- 
sier est charmante, elle parait heureuse 
comme une reine; elle vous promet 
pour bientét un nouveau rejeton, 
tandis que la lune de miel a dit on 
déja cessé depuis long-temps a Ma- 
drid.” 

“Bavardages de journaux, M. 
Thiers.” 

“C'est possible : il faudra pourtant 
se décider, sire. L’Angleterre exi- 
gera avant un mois une renonciation 
complete, claire, précise, péremptoire 
a la succession d’Espagne. L’Espagne 
libéral, malgré son aversion pour le 
Carlisme, aimerait mieux tendre la 
main au Comte de Montemolin. Ne 
nous abusons donc a cet égard, sire!” 

“Eh, qui diable vous parle de 
cela? M. Thiers,” said the king, 
somewhat nettled. “ Votre téte pro- 
vengale vous égare. L’avenir ne nous 
appartient pas. Ilest 4 Dieu. Qui 
vivra verra.” 

“ Plu-t-au ciel,” said Thiers, with a 
profound bow; “ que je ne vecusse 
pas assez pour voir ce que je crains.” 

The next day Thiers sent a courier 
to England ; and he has since main- 
tained in all societies that he alone of 
all living men can substitute a real 
good and friendly undertaking for the 
paix fardée which now exists, with- 
out causing France to suffer in the 
smallest point of the most punctilious 
honour. 

Such are ministers and ex-ministers 
of the Revolution, such were neither 
ministers nor ex-ministers of the 
Restoration. 
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THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


ASKING A GOVERNOR TO DINE. 


Tue arrival of an English steamer at 
Halifax, and the landing of a Gover- 
nor-general for Canada, have formed 
an all-engrossing topic of conversa- 
tion during the past week at Illenoo. 
In the winter season, when but few 
vessels enter the port, and the opera- 
tions of agriculture are wholly sus- 
pended, politics are ably and amply 
discussed, and very sapient conjec- 
tures formed as to the future, in 
those interesting and valuable normal 
schools for statesmen—the debating 
societies, taverns, blacksmiths’ shops, 
tap-rooms, and the sunny and shel- 
tered corners of the streets. Every 
one, however humble his station 
may be, is uncommonly well-informed 
on affairs of state. A man who can 
scarcely patch the tattered breeches 
of a patriot, can mend with great fa- 
cility and, neatness a constitution, 
and he who exhibits great awkward- 
ness in measuring a few yards of 
riband, manifests astonishing skill in 
handling the measures of a govern- 
ment. Indeed, provincials have a 
natural turn for political economy, 
as the Germans and Italians have 
for music; and it is the principal 
source of amusement they possess. 
If Lord John Russell were to spend 
an evening at the public room of the 
Exchange in this town, he would find 
such topics as the corn-laws, free- 
trade, responsible government, and 
repeal of the union, disposed of to 
his entire satisfaction, in a manner so 
lucid, so logical and conclusive, that 
he could not fail to be both astonished 
and edified. He would be convinced 
that the Colonial Office should be re- 
moved from Downing Street, Lon- 
don, to Shark Street, Blueberry 
Square, Illenoo, where there are 
master minds capable of directing, 
reconciling, and advancing the com- 
plicated interests of a vast and popu- 
lous empire. To such a zealous 
statesman discussions of this kind 
would, no doubt, be exceedingly in- 
teresting ; but as they are too deep 
and difficult for my comprehension, 
I prefer listening to the graphic, 


though rather ascetic “Sketches of 
Life in a Colony,” by my friend 
Barclay :— 


Two such important and simul- 
taneous arrivals, sir, he said, as those 
of a steamer and a governor, always 
create great interest in this country, 
—the one for wonders achieved, and 
the other for the wonders to be per- 
formed. Indeed, they are so identi- 
fied one with the other, that the re- 
ception and farewell they severally 
receive are precisely similar. The 
approach of both is regarded with 
intense curiosity, and witnessed with 
great anxiety by the whole popula- 
tion, on account of the novelties they 
are expected to bring with them; 
and both the great ship and the great 
man depart, so noiselessly and so 
quietly, as not even to disturb the 
dulness of that drowsy town Halifax, 
for, alas! their sojourn here is a tale 
that is told. The formal landing and 
final embarcation of a governor pre- 
sent such a singular contrast, that 
they are well worth describing. 

As soon as it is known that this 
high functionary is on board, all the 
little world of Halifax rush with 
impetuous haste, like a torrent, into 
Water Street, and from thence 
through a narrow passage like an 
arched tunnel, down an abrupt de- 
clivity, to a long, narrow, dingy, and 
unsafe wharf, the extremity of which 
is covered (with the exception of a 
footpath of about nine feet wide) by 
a low miserable shed, that is digni- 
fied with the name of the “ Customs’ 
Warehouse.” The whole of the sur- 
face of this dangerous place is crowded 
to excess, by a mixed and motlied 
multitude of black and white of both 
sexes—porters, truckmen, and cab- 
men vociferously demand or enforce 
a passage, while those on the outer 
edge pressed to the extremity of the 
docks, utter loud screams of terror 
from the impending danger of in- 
stant death by drowning. Amid 
such a confused and moving throng 
it is not easy to distinguish individu- 
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als, but any one acquainted with the 
town can see that the heathen who 
worship the rising sun are there, and 
the Pharisees, who are waiters on 
Providence, the restless and the dis- 
contented, the hungry and needy 
place-hunters, and above all, theseek- 
ers for position—not a safe position 
on the quay, because in such a crowd 
no place is safe—but for an improved 
social position, which the countenance 
of the governor is expected to confer. 
This holiday is claimed and enjoyed 
by the people and their leaders. 
There is no place allotted for persons 
of another class, and if there were, 
they would soon be compelled to 
leave it by the intolerable “ pressure 
from without.” Many an anxious 
face is now illumined by expectations 
of better times, for hope, like the 
Scottish fir, takes root and flourishes 
in a cold and sterile soil, that refuses 
nutriment to anything less vivacious. 
Far above the heads of the gaping 
multitude rises the huge leviathan, 
the steamer, equally crowded with the 
wharf with strange- looking people, 
habited in still stranger-looking fo- 
reign costumes, staring with listless 
indifference at the idle curiosity of the 
idle mob beneath. The descent from 
the deck, which is effected by a few 
almost perpendicular planks, without 
railing, hand-rope, or any security 
whatever, like the descent to the 
grave, is common to all, from the 
viceroy, with his gay and numerous 
staff, to the stoker with his sooty 
and cumbrous sack of coals, who, re- 
versing the order of things, imparts 
more than he receives. The thunder 
of artillery from the citadel and the 
flag-ship of the admiral, announce to 
the world the important event that 
the governor has now landed; and 
the national anthem from the band 
of the guard of honour, and the 
cheers of the free and enlightened 
citizens of Halifax, are the first 
strains of welcome that salute his 
ear. On his way to the palace he 
stops for a few moments at the * Pro- 
vince Building,” where among the 
fashion, beauty, and gentry of the 
town, and surrounded by the execu- 
tive councillors, he takes the usual 
oaths of office, and assumes the reins 
of government. Legislative and civic 
bodies now present to him addresses, 
expressive of their heartfelt gratitude 
to their most gracious sovereign for 
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having selected, as a particular mark 
of favour to themselves, such a dis- 
tinguished man to rule over them, 
which they cannot but attribute to 
their own unquenchable and un- 
questionable loyalty, and to the kind 
and good feeling they have ever ex- 
hibited to his predecessors. They do 
not forget to remind him that they 
have always felt as affectionately as 
they have expressed themselves deco- 
rously towards every governor of this 
province, none of whom they have 
ever placed in a position of difficulty, 
or deserted when they found him so 
situated ; and conclude with an offer 
of their cordial and strenuous sup- 
port. The governor on his part, a 
gentleman by birth and education, 
is much affected with this flattering 
reference to himself, and the kind 
and generous greeting with which 
he has been received. He naturally 
supposes that such respectable look- 
ing people mean what they say, and 
as they have, with a delicacy above 
all praise, made no mention of any 
difference of opinion among them- 
selves, he augurs well of his success 
among a united population, whose 
leaders express themselves so well 
and feel so warmly. ‘Touched bya 
behaviour that appeals directly to 
his heart, and unwilling to be out- 
done in such magnanimous conduct, 
he assures them that it will be his 
pleasure, as it is his duty, to co-ope- 
rate with them in any measure that 
has for its object the benefit of the 
province; and that they may confi- 
dently rely upon his untiring efforts 
to develope the vast resources, both 
mineral and agricultural, of this in- 
teresting and beautiful appendage of 
the British empire. As soon as these 
ceremonies are terminated, immediate 
reference is made by some of his new 
and sincere friends to the army list 
or peerage books for the purpose of 
ascertaining his services or his pedi- 
gree, but never, I am happy to say, 
for the credit of our population, for 
discovering some blot in his escut- 
cheon, or some failure in his conduct 
wherewith to vilify or abuse him 
hereafter; for such is the resource 
only of low and ignoble minds. But, 
alas! colonial addresses are com- 
monly but unmeaning compliments, 
and the promises of support they 
contain are always accompanied by 
a mental reservation that a valuable 
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equivalent is to be rendered in re- 
turn. As soon as he finds it neces- 
sary to call for the fulfilment of this 
voluntary engagement, he finds to 
his astonishment that this harmoni- 
ous and happy people are divided 
into two parties, Conservatives and 
Great Liberals. What that term 
Conservatism means, I do not exactly 
know ; and itis said, that in England 
Sir Robert Peel is the only man that 
does. But in a colony it would 
puzzle that wily and cameleon-like po- 
litician even to conjecture its signifi- 
cation. I take it, however, to be an 
abandonment of all principle, and 
the substitution of expediency in its 
place ; a relinquishment of any poli- 
tical creed, and the adoption of a 
sliding-scale whereby tenets rise or 
fall according to popular pulsation. 
Great Liberalism, on the other hand, 
is better understood, for it is as an- 
cient asa republic. It restsin theory 
on universal suffrage and equal rights ; 
but in practice exhibits the exclusion 
and tyranny of a majority. The 
real objects of these two amiable and 
attractive parties are so well masked 
under high-sounding words and spe- 
cious professions, that the limited 
period of gubernatorial rule is ge- 
nerally half expired before a stranger 
understands them. When at last he 
attempts to reconcile these conflicting 
factions, and to form a mixed go- 
vernment that shall combine all the 
great interests of the country, the 
Conservatives inform him, in very 
moderate and temperate language, 
and with much complacency, that 
they are both able and willing to 
govern the province themselves, the 
prosperity of which has been greatly 
advanced by their sound and judi- 
cious policy. They admit that they 
have conferred several important 
appointments of late upon their own 
relatives, but intreat him to believe 
that affinity never entered into their 
consideration; for as they are the 
best qualified themselves to form an 
administration, so are their connex- 
ions the most suitable for public of- 
fices. At the same time, they pro- 
claim their extreme anxiety to carry 
out his views, and promote the peace 
and harmony of the country ; and as 
a proof of the great sacrifice they are 
willing to make, offer to him a resig- 
nation of one seat at the council 


board, which is attended with great 
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labour and unaccompanied by any 
remuneration, and also one legal ap- 
pointment, to which the large salary 
of eighty pounds sterling a-year is 
attached. The Great Liberals, on the 
other hand, with a vast display of 
learning (for they have some dis- 
tinguished jurists among them), treat 
him to a long dissertation on the - 
British constitution, the principles of 
which they have derived, with infi- 
nite industry and research, from the 
notes of an American edition of 
Blackstone's Commentaries, and in- 
form him that they are ready to take 
office if he will turn out all the present 
incumbents for their benefit, or create 
an equal number of situations of 
equivalent value, to —— them 
while thus engaged in their disin- 
terested labours for the public good. 
They frankly state to him that work 
requires food, that they are sturdy 
men and have a good appetite, and, 
moreover, that bread and honey will 
not appease their hunger. He there- 
fore finds himself, to his amazement, 
in what the Americans with some 
humour but more elegance call “a 
considerable fix.” But this is a pain- 
ful subject, and I will not pursue it, 
for I have nothing in common with 
either Conservatism or Great Libe- 
ralism, which I believe to be mere 
modifications of the same thing. I 
have done with politics long since. 
When I did think or talk of them I 
belonged to a party now nearly ex- 
tinct in these colonies—the good old 
Tory party, the best, the truest, the 
most attached and loyal subjects her 
majesty ever had, or ever will have, 
in North America. There are only 
a few of them now surviving, and 
they are old and infirm men, with 
shattered constitutions and broken 
hearts. They have ceased to recruit 
or even to muster for several years ; 
for who would enlist in a body that 
was doomed to inevitable martyrdom 
amid the indifference of their friends 
and the derision of their enemies? 
Hunted and persecuted by rebels and 
agitators, they were shamefully aban- 
doned to their cruel fate by those 
for whom they had fought and bled, 
and whole hecatombs of them were 
at different times offered up as a sa- 
crifice to appease the sanguinary 
wrath of the infidel deities of sedi- 
tion. Of late they have enjoyed 
comparative repose, for they have 
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neither influence nor numbers now 
to render them objects of proscrip- 
tion or insult. Let us, however, 
throw a mantle over these disgusting 
ulcers in the body politic, and amuse 
ourselves by shooting folly as it flies. 
Let us pass over the intervening 
space of the governor’srule. I have 
described to you his landing ; we will 
now proceed to the wharf again, 
witness his embarcation for his na- 
tive land, and mark the agreeable 
change. 

The steamer has arrived from 
Boston en route for England. She 
has no passengers for Halifax, and a 
few bagmen and a subaltern or two, 
whom nobody knows, are the only 
persons to be taken on board. The 
rabble are not there, the governor's 
pone has been small, and he 
nas not been able to find offices for 
every applicant. The naked have 
not all been clothed, and many of 
the hungry have been sent empty 
away. ‘They have seen him continu- 
ally. He is no longer a novelty. His 
day is past, his power is gone, and they 
have now nothing to hope or receive 
from his bounty, and nothing to fear 
or endure from his disapprobation. 
Groups of gentlemen and ladies, gay 
carriages containing many a familiar 
face, heads of departments, and the 
respectable part of the community 
(many of whom are personal friends, 
and warmly attached to him) occupy 
the wharf, which now appears to af- 
ford sufficient space for the purpose. 
Instead of the noisy and vulgar 
cheer with which he was received, 
the tremulous voice, the starting tear, 
the silent but eloquent pressure of 
the hand, convince him that, if he 
has not received all the support that 
was so spontaneously and insincerely 
offered to him, he has secured more 
of affection and regard than he could 
have expected in so short a time; 
and that his honest endeavours to 
benefit the country have been duly 
appreciated by all those whose good 
opinion is worth having. 

Such is the usual course of events 
here; but sometimes the same idle 
and turbulent crowd attend a go- 
vernor at his embarcation that ho- 
noured his arrival, and when that is 
the case, and they form his exclusive 
escort, he has good grounds for self- 
examination, and he may with pro- 
priety ask himself what he has done 
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to deserve such a degradation. Con- 
sidering a governor, apart from his 
political opinions, as the head of so- 
ciety at Halifax, it is amusing to hear 
the inquiries and conjectures as to 
the probable manner in which. he 
will receive his guests, or whether 
he will contract or enlarge the circle 
of people to be admitted at the palace. 
There is no little anxiety among the 
mammas to know whether he is mar- 
ried or single, and who the persons 
are that compose his staff. The 
young ladies are not less interested 
in ascertaining whether he is likely 
to enliven the tedium of winter by 
giving balls, for on this important 
subject the practice has not been 
uniform. Tradition has preserved 
and affection has cherished the me- 
mory of dear old Governor Lawrance, 
who lost his life in the service of the 
fair sex, by over-exertion in attempt- 
ing to fulfil a vow to dance with 
every young lady inthe room. For 
this voluntary martyrdom he has 
been very properly canonised, and 
St. Lawrance is now universally con- 
sidered as the patron saint of all 
Nova Scotian assemblies. Among 
another class there is an equally im- 
portant inquiry: Will he dine out? 
On this point also, as on the other, 
there are many conflicting precedents, 
from Governor Parr, who preferred 
dining any where to being at home, 
to his Excellency Governor Jm-par, 
who, in my opinion, very properly 
dined no where but at home. As 
the distributor of rank and patronage, 
and the arbiter of fashion, the course 
to be adopted by one who is to ad- 
minister the affairs of the country 
for five years is a matter of great 
importance to people who are desirous 
of acquiring a position in society, for, 
until recently, any person whom a 
governor countenanced by accepting 
his invitation, became thereby a sort 
of honorary member of the higher 
class. 

My attention was first directed to 
this peculiarity many yearsago, in the 
time of Sir esas Sempson. A 
merchant of the name of Channing, 
who had begun life with a small 
property, which, by great industry, 
and a long course of upright and 
honourable dealing, he had increased 
into a large fortune, was very anx- 
ious that the governor should impress 
the Tower mark of his approbation 
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upon himself and his silver by dining 
with him. He had looked forward 
to this period with much anxiety for 
many years, and had built a Gane 
and commodious house, which he 
filled with rich and expensive fur- 
niture. Upon the arrival of Sir 
Hercules, he waited upon him with 
slow and hesitating steps, and, ac- 
cording to the usual etiquette, soli- 
cited the honour of his dining with 
him and naming a time for that pur- 
pose. The governor, who was a 
considerate, kind-hearted, affable old 
man, readily acceded to his wishes, 
and “ey emer that day week for con- 
ferring happiness upon him. Chan- 
ning returned with a lighter heart 
and quicker pace to communicate the 
overpowering news to his agitated 
wife. ‘They were an affectionate and 
domestic couple, and had always lived 
in perfect seclusion. Great were the 
fears and many the conferences that 
preceded this eventful day. Poor 
Mrs. Channing was lost in a sea of 
doubts and perplexities. None of 
her acquaintances were better in- 
structed on these matters than her- 
self, for they were all in the same 
class of life, and equally ignorant of 
what she desired to be informed ; 
when, by great good fortune, she 
discovered an able counsellor and 
valuable assistant, well versed in all 
the forms and usages of the royal 
party, in the butler of a former vice- 
roy. It was an anxious and trying 
week, and the longest, in her appre- 
hension, she had ever passed; but 
weeks and months as well as years 
come to an end at last, and the long- 
expected and dreaded day had now 
arrived. Chairs were uncovered, 
curtains unfolded, grates polished, 
and all the finery and bijouterie of 
the house displayed to the greatest 
advantage. Every contingency had 
been provided for ; every order given, 
repeated, and reiterated, and her own 
toilet completed ; when, fatigued, ex- 
hausted, and alarmed, she descended 
to the drawing-room, and awaited 
with her husband the awful an- 
nouncement of her distinguished 
guests, ‘The hands of the clock ap- 
peared to be stationary. It was evi- 
dently going, but they did not seem 
to advance. The arrival of myself 
and several others at the same time 
was a great relief to her mind, as it 
diverted her thoughts from her ha- 
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rassing anxieties. At last, heavy 
and long-continued knocks, like the 
rub-a-dub-dub of a drum, that made 
the side of the house vibrate, an- 
nounced the approach of the Govern- 
ment-house party. In those days 
the magnetic telegraph of the door- 
bell had not been introduced into 
the country, and it is a subject of 
great regret to all reflecting minds 
that it ever has been imported. It is 
one of those refinements that have 
debilitated the tone of our nerves, 
and, by depriving them of exercise, 
rendered them so delicate that they 
are excited and shocked by the least 
noise. Nor is the language it speaks 
by any means so intelligible as that 
which is uttered by that polished, 
deep-toned, ornamental appendage of 
the hall-coor, the good old brass- 
knocker. At the same time that 
that intelligent watchman gave notice 
of an application for admission, it 
designated the quality and sometimes 
the errand of the visitor. A timid, 
single beat bespoke the beggar, whose 
impatience was very humanely al- 
lowed to cool while he was studying 
the form of his petition. A stout, 
bold, single blow announced a foot- 
man, who was immediately admitted 
for the mutual privilege of an in- 
teresting gossip. An awkward, fee- 
ble double-knock was proof positive 
that a poor relation or shabby ac- 
quaintance was there; and a slow 
and reluctant attendance operated as 
a useful hint to wear better clothes 
or carry a heavier purse in future. 
But there was no mistaking the 
sledge-hammer blows that made the 
door tremble for its panels, as it did 
at present. They had a voice of au- 
thority, a sort of bear-a-hand com- 
mand, as sailors call it; their tones 
were those of fashion, rank, and dig- 
nity. They were well understood, 
from the mistress, who fidgeted un- 
easily on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, to the lady’s-maid, who flew 
from the servants’ snuggery with the 
lightness and fleetness of a fairy to re- 
ceive the governor's lady and daugh- 
ter, and ascertain with her own eyes 
whether these divinities were deco- 
rated with ermine and diamonds, or 
only cat and paste, as she had heard 
it whispered with a contemptuous 
sneer by her confidant at the Admi- 
ralty-house. 

At last, the door flew open with 
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such impatient haste as nearly to de- 
molish a gouty foot that had pro- 
truded itself with careless ease within 
its fearful reach, and the servant 
announced Sir Hercules and Lady 
Sampson, Miss Sampson, Lord Ed- 
ward Dummkopf and the Honourable 
Mr. Trotz (the two aides-de-camp), 
and Captain Howard (the military 
secretary). It was a large and for- 
midable party from one house, and 
the clatter of swords and jingle of 
spurs, and the glitter of gold lace 
and epaulettes, and the glare of 
scarlet cloth and blaze of jewellery, 
was quite overpowering to the timid 
and unaccustomed senses of poor 
Mrs. Channing. 

The governor was a tall, gaunt, 
iron-framed man, with an erect and 
military bearing, that appeared to 
increase a stature naturally dispro- 

rtioned. His head was bald, the 

and of Time, or of the Philistine 
woman his wife, having removed his 
hair, which gave a more striking ap- 
pearance to an enormous nose that 
disfigured a face which would other- 
wise have been called handsome. His 
manner was kind without conde- 
scension, and his conversation agree- 
able without humbug. Lady Samp- 
son, had she not inherited a large 
fortune, might have been supposed 
to have been selected by her husband 
on that principle that so many men 
appear to make choice of their wives, 
namely, for being the very opposite 
of what they are themselves. She 
was a short but uncommonly stout 
person—unwieldy, perhaps, would be 
a more a term, and very 
vulgar. er dress was a curious and 
rather complicated mass of striking 
contrasts, which, notwithstanding her 
size, awakened the idea of an enor- 
mous salmon-fly. “ Rich and rare 
were the gems she wore,” and from 
their dimensions in excellent keeping 
with the circumference of her huge 
arms and neck. Her charms had 
becn duly appreciated by her discern- 
ing husband when on duty with his 
regiment at Birmingham, and her 
heart was besieged with such military 
skill and ardour, that she soon sur- 
rendered herself and her treasure at 
discretion to the conquering hero. 
Miss Sampson was an only child. 
Her glass and the admiration of her 
friends convinced her she was hand- 
some; her mother had informed her 
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of her large fortune, and she saw the 
station and knew the high reputation 
of her father. Unlike him, she was 
well proportioned; and, unlike her 
mother, she was graceful. Her com- 
plexion, which once boasted of the 
pure red and white of England, had 
slightly suffered from the climate of 
the West Indies, the colour, like that 
of a portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
being somewhatimpaired. Youngand 
beautiful, it is not to be wondered at if 
she exhibited a little of the pride and 
haughtiness of a belle. She lisped 
a little, either naturally or affectedly, 
and “danthed only with her own 
thett,” or with a few officers of good 
family belonging to the “ thixty- 
thixth” regiment, whom she con- 
descended to honour with her hand. 
Still, though she talked more, per- 
haps, than was agreeable to colonial 
ears of her “own thett,” it was evi- 
dent she considered herself among 
them but not of them; for, notwith- 
standing the rank of the gentlemen 
on her father’s staff was superior to 
his own, which was merely local, she 
would sometimes speak of the aides 
with a slight curl of her pretty lip as 
“our daily bread.” Lord Edward 
Dummkopf was decidedly the hand- 
somest man in Halifax, which, con- 
sidering that it contains a remarkably 
good-looking population of 25,000 
inhabitants, three regiments, and the 
officers of several men-of-war, is be- 
stowing no small praise upon him. 
He was tall, rather slight, graceful, 
remarkably well got-up, and had an 
air of fashion and elegance about 
him which is alone acquired in that 
high and polished society of which 
he was such a distinguished member. 
He had a beautiful head of hair, the 
value of which was evidently well- 
appreciated by the care bestowed 
upon it; also a moustache and an 
imperial of the most approved form 
and unexceptionable colour. His 
pale complexion gave the idea ofa 
poetical turn of mind. His forehead 
was high, though rather narrow, and 
slightly receding ; the oval of his face 
was well defined, but the centre was 
somewhat concave, which to a critic, 
perhaps, would suggest the idea of 
the inside of a spoon. It did not, 
however, to a casual observer impair 
its general beauty, which was illu- 
minated by eyes so bright as to glis- 
ten, and ornamented with teeth of un- 
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rivalled whiteness. With respect to 
his talents, a physiognomist could be 
at no loss; for it was evident that the 
brilliancy of his eyes arose from their 
peculiar tincture, and not from that 
which usually produces animation. 
But this secret was well concealed 
from the world by his great reserve, 
for he was seldom heard to utter any 
thing beyond “ How very good!” a 
remark which every occurrence eli- 
cited. In one respect he evinced a 
little humour, by adding the syllable 
“ bus” to words,—as dogibus, hors- 
ibus, and catibus. So distinguished 
aman could not fail to have imita- 
tors; and many a pretty young lady 
was heard to speak of her pin-a-bus, 
thread-a-bus, and book-a-bus, as 
Lord Edward says. Take him alto- 
gether he was without a rival for 
personal appearance, if we except the 
exquisite drum-major of the before- 
named “thixty-thixth” regiment, 
who divided the empire of hearts 
with the aristocratic lieutenant ; the 
one leading captive the mammas and 
their daughters, and the other their 
maids. On entering the room he 
bowed animate, though some- 
what formally, to Mrs. Channing; 
the inclination of the body being 
from the hip-joint, like that of a 
wooden doll. 

The Hon. Mr. Trotz, on the con- 
trary, was more distinguished for a 
form that exhibited a singular com- 
pound of strength and activity. He 
was the béau ideal of a light infantry- 
man. He was the boldest rider, the 
best swimmer, the most expert pugilist 
and swordsman, an irresistible bil- 
liard-player, and the best shot in 
the garrison. His habits were tem- 
perate, which, with continued and 
systematic exercise, enabled him to 
be always ready, or on hand, as he 
called it, for any thing. Le was a 
good economist, and understood how 
to make the most of the small allow- 
ance of a younger son. He sported 
the best-appointed tandem of any 
man in the place, which he kept 
jointly with another officer, who paid 
more than his share of the expenses 
in consideration of being relieved from 
the trouble of using it. He had also 
a beautiful and very fast yacht, which 
he sustained upon the same friendly 
and equitable terms. The governor, 
ame ay was not aware how ad- 
mirably well calculated he was to 
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aid him in conciliating the affections 
of the people ; for in his absence he 
was very fond of informing colonists, 
for whom he had a proiound con- 
tempt, how much he was interested 
in the Negroes and Indians of Nova 
Scotia, who alone could boast of 
purity of blood, and were the only 
gentlemen in it. He would inquire, 
with an innocent air, when the pro- 
vince first ceased to be a penal colony ; 
and when informed it had never been 
one, would affect great surprise, as 
he thought he could trace the de- 
basing effects of the system in the 
habits and morals of the people. He 
was indignant at the local rank of 
Honourable being conceded to people 
filling certain public offices, whom 
he called honourable caniboos; and 
requested that that prefix might be 
omitted in any written communica- 
tion to him, lest he might be sup- 
—_ to belong to such an ignoble 
1erd. When he entered the room 
he was evidently suffering from cold, 
for he proceeded directly to the fire, 
turned his back to it, and put his 
hands behind him to warm them. 
It was an advantageous position, as it 
enabled him to take a cool and 
leisurely survey of the company, and 
to be seen to advantage himself. 
Captain Howard, the military se- 
cretary, was a philanthropist, and a 
pious and zealous member of the Low 
Church party. He was a distributor 
of tracts, and talked very eloquently 
and learnedly of such books as The 
Drunkard’s Grave, The Sinner Saved, 
The Penitent Thief, Prodigal Son, 
and The last Dying Confessions of a 
Convict. He was a great enemy to 
private balls and amusements, and to 
public assemblies and theatres. The 
only pleasures to which he was in- 
dulgent were the pleasures of the 
table, being a capital judge of wine, 
of which he drank freely. He ab- 
horred beggars, whom he threatened 
to send to Bridewell, and orthodox 
clergymen, whom he devoted to a 
worse place. He disapproved of in- 
discriminate charity as encouraging 
idleness, and preferred seeking out 
objects for his benevolence to their 
obtruding themselves ; as it enabled 
him, when he gave a sixpence, to 
accompany it with that which was 
far more valuable, a long lecture. 
Some of the party following the 
example of his excellency, now took 
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their seats; but the governor, who 
had sat down on a small ottoman 
near Mrs. Channing, was restless and 
uneasy. At first he drew himself a 
little further forward, and then re- 
moved as far back as possible; and, 
finally, rose up and turned to ascer- 
tain the cause of the inconvenience 
he had experienced. He immediately 
exclaimed,— 

“ Good God, I have killed this 
eat! Was there ever any thing so 
awkward or 3o shocking ?” 

Mrs. Channing said the cat was 
only worsted. 

“ Pardon me,” he answered; “I 
wish with all my heart it was only 
worsted, for then there would be 
some hope of its recovery; but it is 
as dead as Julius Cesar!” 

“T raised it myself, Sir Hercules!” 
she continued, “ and ——” 

“Oh, if you raised it yourself, 
madam, it must have been a pet!” 
he replied; ‘and so much the worse 
forme. I beg ten thousand pardons! 
It is quite dreadful !” 

Mrs. Channing explained again, — 

“Tt is only a bad piece of work, 
your excellency, and I [r 

“A very bad piece of work, in- 
deed !” said the inconsolable offender. 
“But the truth is, my eyes have 
never recovered the injury they re- 
ceived in Egypt.” 

“It will rise again, I assure you, 
Sir Hercules! A good shake ——” 

“ Never! never, my dear madam!” 
he persisted. “Cat though it be, if 
it had fifty lives instead of nine, it 
will never rise again!” 

Here Lady Sampson came to the 
rescue. Taking an enormous eye- 
glass set with brilliants out of her 
bosom, she examined the defunct cat, 
and pronounced it a most beautiful 
piece of rug-work ; and, on a nearer 
inspection, exclaimed,— 

“But where did you get those 
beautiful eyes of yours, my dear Mrs. 
Channing? and those bright and sharp 
claws? They are the most magni- 
ficent I ever saw! T used to think 
my eyes and claws perfection, but 
they are not to be compared to yours! 
Where in the world did you get 
them ?” 

“ At Storr and Mortimer’s,” replied 
the delighted hostess, who had spent 
so much time and valuable materials 
in this intellectual employment. 

Lady Sampson was an enthusiast in 
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the art, and pressed her friend to 
accept « pattern of a real Angola 
eat, which she would send her in the 
morning. It had, she said, a splen- 
did tail, like that of a spaniel dog ; 
and a bushy tail was, in her opinion, 
one of the most beautiful things in 
the world." She then asked a lady 
who sat near her if she was fond of 
rug-work ; but she said she was sorry 
to confess her ignorance or awkward- 
ness, for she had never raised but 
one cat, and that she had killed in 
shaving. 

“ How very good!” said Lord Ed- 
ward; “only think of shaving a 
little catibus!” 

But Trotz, who never lost an op- 
a of being impertinent, asked 

er if it was the custom in this coun- 
try to shave cats; and observed, that 
it would be a capital employment for 
the young monkeys of the town, 
whom he had seen grimacing a few 
evenings ago at a public assembly at 
the Masons’ Hall. Lady Sampson, 
whose perceptions were none of the 
quickest, very gravely explained to 
him that shaving a cat was a term of 
art, and meant the close and uniform 
shearing of the irregular and pro- 
truding ends of the worsted. 

The door now opened, and several 
persons (not necessary to enumerate 
or describe) were announced, among 
whom were the Bishop of the Isle of 
Sable, recently arrived from Eng- 
land on his way to his diocese, and 
Colonel Percy of the “thixty-thixth.” 
There was nothing remarkable about 
the former. One bishop is very like 
another bishop. Their dress is simi- 
lar, and their conversation generally 
embraces the same topics. You 
hear a little too much of what they 
are pleased to call church architec- 
ture, though why I could never quite 
understand ; ol you are somewhat 
fatigued with prosy dissertations on 
towers, spires, transepts, galleries, and 
buttresses. This, however, is a mat- 
ter of taste, and they have as good a 
right to select “ church architecture” 
for their hobby, as a sportsman has 
his dog and his gun. He was, how- 
ever, @ new one; and it is singular 
that these novi episcopi bear a still 
more striking resemblance to each 
other than the senior class do. Be- 
sides the never-ending topic just 
mentioned, which they have in com- 
mon with all their brethren, they 
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have a great deal to say about them- 
selyes,—a subject no less interesting 
than the other. New dignity, like a 
new coat, is awkward and inconve- 
nient. It is stiff and formal, and has 
not “a natural set.” Time takes off 
the vulgar gloss of both, and directs 
your attention from things that an- 
noy yourself and are apt to excite 
remark in others. They have also 
(I mean colonial bishops) one grand 
object in view from the moment of 
their landing in a colony; and that 
is, the erection of a cathedral so large 
as to contain all the churchmen of 
the province, and so expensive as to 
exhaust all the liberality of their 
friends; and this unfinished monu- 
ment of ill-directed zeal they are 
sure to place in a situation where it 
can be of no use whatever. 

His Lordship, Job Sable Island, as 
usual, had his model, his plans, and 
his subscription-list; and, as usual, 
though warned that no suitable foun- 
dation for such a massive structure 
could be found on that enormous ac- 
cumulation of sand, was determined 
to persevere and exhibit another me- 
lancholy instance of failure, to warn 
the Christian public how careful they 
should be into whose hands they 
entrust their donations. 

This, as I have said, was a charac- 
teristic of his order; but there was 
one peculiarity that concerned him- 
self as a man, and entitled him to my 
warmest sympathy. He had no doubt 
supposed, when he left his native 
land, that all he would have to do in 
his diocese would be to discharge the 
ordinary episcopal duties, onerous as 
they might be, and responsible as 
they undoubtedly are, but that there 
his labours would end. ‘To his as- 
tonishment, however, he had not been 
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ten days in Halifax before he found 
that he would have every thing to 
do. He discovered that colonists, 
although natives of the country and 
accustomed to its climate, knew no- 
thing of either. They knew not how 
to build houses, or to warm or ven- 
tilate them, to cultivate their fields, 
clear the forest, or even how to 
manage their own affairs. With a 
zeal that did his head and heart great 
honour, he resolved not to content 
himself with merely shewing his peo- 
ple the road to heaven, but also how 
tomake, use, and enjoy roads on earth, 
while permitted to remain there. But 
there was one consolation to be drawn 
from his misfortunes, and that was, 
that time would lessen his labours; 
for he who attempts to teach another 
that which he does not know himself, 
cannot fail to acquire some informa- 
tion in his endeavours to advance his 
pupil.* 

Colonel Percy, of the “ thixty- 
thixth,” just mentioned, was one of 
the most delightful men I ever met. 
Cheerful, humorous, filled with anec- 
dote, well-informed and well-bred, 
he was, in reality, what Miss Samp- 
son called him, a “ hotht in himthelf.” 

The guests having now all arrived 
with the exception of Captain Jones 
of the navy, Channing was in great 
a about ordering dinner. 

le would like to wait for the gallant 
captain, but the governor was re- 
markable for his punctuality. What 
was to be done? He argued it over 
in his mind, for he never did any 
thing without a sufficient reason. 
Jones was notoriously the most ab- 
sent man in the service. He was as 
likely to forget his invitation as to 
remember it, and was sure to make 
some blunder about the hour; and 


* A bishop for any of the North American provinces should in all cases be selected 


from the colonial clergy, most of whom are natives, and all of whom are well educated ; 
while the great majority, I am buppy to say, are not only scholars and gentlemen, 
but pious, laborious, and most exemplary men. These persons, from their thorough 
knowledge of the state of the country, the habits, feelings, prejudices, and means of 
the people; the peculiar relation subsisting between the rector and bis parishioners, 
and the Church and Dissenters in this part of the world; the extent to which episco- 
pal authority ought to, or can be pushed with safety ; and many other things of no 
less importance, are iniinitely better qualified than any English clergyman can possibly 
be (for this information can only be acquired from long experience, and, after a certain 
period of life, is very difficult to be attained at all). In other respects, to say the 
least, they are quite equal to the episcopal specimens we have been honoured with. 
I am quite aware that in high quarters, where a better feeling should exist, and where 
it is most important they should be better informed, it is heresy to say colonial clergy- 
men are not only qualified, but that they are the most suitable persons to fill the 
higher offices of their profession in their own country ; but magna est veritas, 
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time, tide, and governors wait for no 
man. 

The dinner was ordered, and, when 
the folding-doors were opened, Chan- 
ning, with a palpitating heart, offered 
his arm to Lady Sampson and con- 
ducted her to her place, while his 
excellency honoured his better half 
in a similar manner. It was a mo- 
ment of pride and pleasure to them 
both. They had attained a long- 
cherished object of ambition. They 
had “ asked a governor to dine,” and 
had thereby taken another and higher 
step in life. They were now people 
of “a certain position.” Channing 
asked the bishop to say grace, but 
he had repeated that formulary so 
often for “ the squire” in Kent when 
rector, that now he was a lord of a 
manor himself he was unwilling to 
perform the duty any longer, and 
bowed (or rather nodded, for there 
is more palpable meaning in a nod 
than a bow) to his chaplain, who was 
but too happy to gratify his excellent 
friend and patron. 

The soup was capital, conversation 
became general, and every thing 
seemed to be going on remarkably 
well ; but the hostess was dying with 
apprehension, for a critical part of 
the entertainment had arrived, the 
thoughts of which had filled her with 
terror during the whole day. At the 
period I am speaking of, no person 
could venture to give a large dinner- 
party at Halifax (such was the un- 
skilfulness of servants) without the 
assistance of a professional cook, a 
black woman, whose attendance it 
was necessary to secure before issuing 
cards of invitation. Channing had 
not forgotten to take this wise pre- 
caution ; but the artiste had prepared 
some side-dishes, of which, though 
she knew the component parts, she 
did not know the name. By the aid 
of a Housewife’s Manual, Mrs. Chan- 
ning judged them to be “ Cotelettes a 
l'Italienne,” “ Chartreuse d'un Sal- 
— de Volaille,” “Boudins a la 

ichelieu,” “ Quenelles de Volaille,” 
* Croquets,” &c. &c. ; but she was un- 
certain. They were too difficult to re- 
member ; a if remembered, unpro- 
nounceable. She was afraid of having 
her knowledge tested and her igno- 
rance exposed by ‘Trotz, who was noted 
for his malicious impertinence. For- 
tune, however, favoured her, and she 
owed her escape tothe tact ofa servant, 
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who found himself in a situation of 
similar difficulty. The first of these 
mysterious dishes that he presented 
to the troublesome aide, called forth 
the dreaded inquiry, “ What is the 
name of it?” Equally ignorant with 
the rest of the household, he affected 
not to hear the question, withdrew 
the dish, passed on to the next per- 
son, and never offered him another 
until he found one he knew by name 
as well as by sight. The crisis was 
now passed, the lady’s fever instantly 
subsided, and she breathed freer. At 
the mention of moose-meat, Lord 
Edward, to the astonishment of every 
body, commenced a conversation him- 
self, a thing almost unknown before. 
He asked the young lady who had 
amused him so much by saying she 
had killed a cat in shaving, what the 
plural of moose was. 

“ Mice,” she replied, with great 
readiness. 

“* Miceibus!” he repeated. ‘ How 
very good!” and relapsed again into 
his usual taciturnity. 

The two favourite wines at Halifax 
at that period were champagne at, 
and Madeira after, dinner. Trotz 
therefore, of course, voted them both 
vulgar, called them kitchen wines, 
and when pressed by the host to take 
a glass with him, and asked which he 
would take,— 

“ Any thing but champagne, sir,” 
he said. 

Channing was shocked ; he had im- 
ported it himself, he had spared no 
expense, was a good judge of its 
quality and flavour, and he could 
not understand how it could be re- 
jected with such evident disgust. He 
prudently asked no questions, but 
smiled, bowed, and talked to some 
one else. 

Miss Sampson observed to the 
bishop that Trotz was like a “ thithle, 
he therathed tho thockingly !” 

Which was honoured with the 
usual remark from another person, 
“ How very good!” 

Captain Jones now made his ap- 
pearance, and a very odd one it cer- 
tainly was. He was one of the most 
eccentric men in the navy. In rough- 
ness of manner and disregard of dress 
he was of the old Benbow school, in 
practical skill and science he was at 
the head of the modern one. He 
was so dreadfully absent that he un- 
intentionally said and did the most 
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awkward things imaginable ; and the 
only redeeming point in his absurd be- 
haviour was, that it was entirely free 
from affectation. He was dressed in 
an old shabby frock-coat, with a pair 
of tarnished epaulettes, his hands bore 
testimony to their familiarity with 
the rigging, and he had not submitted 
himself to a barber for two days at 
least. He took his seat near me, and 
then for the first time appeared to be 
conscious that he was late for dinner ; 
but he applied himself without loss 
of time to remedy the defect. The 
arrival of such a man in such an 
attire naturally occasioned a pause, 
by attracting every body’s attention 
to him. 

“ Pray,” said Trotz (who sat nearly 
opposite to us) to his neighbour, but 
loud enough to be distinctly heard, 
“who is that old quiz? Is he a colo- 

“Captain Jones, of H.M. ship 
Thunderer, sir; very much at your 
service !” said the sailor, with a very 
unmistakeable air and tone. 

Trotz quailed. It was evident that, 
though a good shot, he preferred a 
target to an antagonist, and wanted 
bottom. True courage is too noble 
a quality to be associated with swag- 
gering and insolent airs. 

“How very good!” 
Edward. 

“ Very,” said the charming colo- 
nel; “ very good, indeed! He may 
be an oddity, but he is a fine manly 
old fellow; and your friend had bet- 
ter be cautious how he wakes up that 
sleeping lion.” 

The captain ate heartily, though 
rather inconveniently slow, which 
protracted the removals, and kept us 
all waiting. It was a matter of busi- 
ness, and he performed it in silence. 
Once, however, he looked up, com- 
plained there was a draught in the 
room, and, drawing a soiled black 
silk cap with a long pendant tassel 
from his pocket, put it on his head, 
and resumed his employment. Al- 
though Mrs. Channing was unac- 
quainted with the names of many of 
her dishes, there was one she rather 
prided herself upon,—a pudding, 
which, when the governor declined, 
she pressed upon his attention, say- 
ing, that she had made it herself. 
This was too good an opportunity for 
Trotz to pass unnoticed ; he, there- 
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fore, begged Miss Sampson to partake 
of it, as the hostess had made it with 
her own hands; laying an emphasis 
on the latter words, which produced, 
as he intended, an involuntary smile. 
Channing saw and winced under 
the ridicule, although he was unable 
to discover whether it was excited by 
the pudding or his wife. To make 
matters worse, Captain Jones, whose 
appetite was now satisfied, and who 
had — heard the word pudding, 
to which he had just been helped, 
added to their mortification by one 
of his blundering remarks. He said 
that it was capital, and that he had 
never tasted but one like it before, 
and that was in Mexico. 

“I went there,” he said, “ with 
the admiral to settle some little dif- 
ference we had with the government 
of that country, and the president 
asked us to dine with him. What 
makes me recollect the pudding is 
his wife made it herself. He had two 
beautiful daughters ; one about eight- 
een, and the other twenty years of 
age, who were covered with jewels of a 
size, brilliancy, and value far beyond 
any thing I ever saw in Europe. I 
asked him where madam, his wife, 
was. * To tell you the truth,’ he 
replied, ‘ she is in the kitchen super- 
intending the cookery of the dinner.’” 

The governor, with his usual tact 
and good-nature, turned the con- 
versation to another topic. He ad- 
verted to his recent government in 
the West Indies, and was speaking 
of some very unreasonable request of 
the people, the refusal of which had 
made him very unpopular at the 
time. Jones, with his customary in- 
attention, thought he was speaking 
of some one else, and said,— 

“ Your friend was a devilish lucky 
fellow, then, that they did not serve 
him as I once saw the Chinese punish 
one of their gods. They had been 
praying to him for rain for — 
days, and at the end of that peri 
seeing no appearance of a shower, 
they sent three of their mandarins to 
him and gave him a sound drubbing. 
Indeed it is a wonder they did not 
Lynch him, as they did the Governor 
of Antigua in 1710. Colonel Park 
having rendered himself extremely 
obnoxious, the whole white popula- 
tion rebelled, and, besieging his house, 
put him to death, and killed and 
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wounded thirty-six people whom he 
had assembled for his defence.”* 

“ How very good !” said Lord Ed- 
ward. 

Jones, to whom this remark had 
been several times applied, was some- 
what in doubt as to its equivocal 
meaning. He had already repressed 
the insolence of one ee and 
was quite prepared to avenge that of 
the other. 

“ Gad, sir,” he replied, “ you would 
not have thought it so very good if 
you had been there, I can tell you, 
for they hung his staff also!” 

Then turning to me, he said, in an 
under-tone,— 

“ Who is that gentleman opposite, 
who did me the honour to call me 
an old quiz, for I intend to have the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance 
to-morrow ?” 

“ T-r-o-t-z,” I said, spelling his 
name, so that the familiar sound 
might not strike his ear. 

“Trotz! Trotz!” he slowly re- 

ated ; “ does he enjoy the title of 

onourable ?” 

On my answering in the affirma- 
tive, he remarked,— 

“TIT know him! he is a son of that 
old scoundrel, Lord Shoreditch, who 
sold his party and his reputation for a 
peerage, and the contempt of all 
mankind! The reptile is beneath 
my notice!” 

Here there wasa pause. To use the 
expressive language of the country, 
there was a thaw; the slughing had 
gone, and we had stuck in the mud, 
when an old servant of Channing's 
entered the dining-room, and, holding 
the door in his hand, either con- 
founded at the sight ofsuch an unusual 

rty, or waiting to catch the eye of 

is mistress, hesitated awhile, and 
then said, in a loud voice,— 

“ Bears has no tails, ma'am!” 
very deliberately retired. 

There was something so comical in 
this unconnected and apparently 
useless piece of information that 
laughter was irresistible. As soon as 


and 
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any one could be heard, Mrs. Chan- 
ning, with more coolness and self- 
possession than I had given her credit 
for, explained that as all sleighs were 
covered with furs, and of late deco- 
rated with the tails of foxes and other 
animals, she had thought in her sim- 
plicity that bears’ tails would admira- 
bly contrast with the grey wolf-skins 
with which her sleigh was clothed, 
and for that purpose had sent the 
groom to a jurrier to procure some, 
which caused this communication that 
“bears has no tails.” Having ex- 
tricated herself so well from this 
awkward affair, she rose and retired, 
accompanied by Lady Sampson and 
the rest of the fair sex. As soon as 
we had resumed our seats, the go- 
vernor started as a topic of conversa- 
tion the great improvement that had 
taken place of late years in the sol- 
dier’s dress. He ake of the incon- 
venient practice of using soap and 
flour on the hair; of their absurd 
and useless queues; of their trouble- 
some breeches and long gaiters, the 
care of which occupied the time and 
destroyed the comfort of the men, 
all which he illustrated by amusing 
anecdotes of the olden time. 

“ T quite agree with you, sir,” said 
Captain Jones; “but there is great 
room for improvement yet, especially 
in the dress of the medical men of 
the army. What a monstrous ab- 
surdity it is to put these people in 
the uniform of soldiers, who have no 
fighting whatever to do, and whose 
arms and accoutrements are emblems 
of a service they never perform! If 
it is necessary for the dee of appear- 
ance that they should be habited like 
other officers, I would make their 
dress subservient to the objects of 
their profession. For instance, I 
would have the gold band that goes 
down the seam of their trousers to 
be gilt strips of diachylon plaster ; 
their spurs should contain lancets ; 
their scabbard a case of instruments 
instead of a sword, the handle of 
which should be a pliable syringe. 


* The governor, Ensign Lyndon, and thirteen or fourteen soldiers, were killed on 
this occasion ; and Captain Newel, Lieutenant Worthington, and twenty-six soldiers, 
wounded ; besides a number of the governor’s friends, who were dreadfully beaten 
and bruised. On the part of the assailants, Captain Piggot and thirty-two persons 


were killed or wounded. 


In the thirty-sixth volume of the Universal History (part 


Modern), page 276, a full account is given of this atrocious affair ; it is also to be 


found in Bryant Edwards's History of the West Indies. 


part is, that no one was punished for it, 


Not the least extraordinary 
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I would give them a sabertash, and 
fili it with splints and bandages; 
their sword-belt should be so con- 
structed as to be made useful as a 
tourniquet, and their sash as a sling 
for a wounded arm. They might 
also have a cartouche-boy, filled with 
opiates, pills, and styptics; while the 
cushion of the epauleite might be 
composed of blisters and strengthen- 
ing plasters. They would then be 
always ready for immediate service, 
and would be provided on the spot 
for every emergency. I cannot con- 
ceive any thing more i than 
this arrangement. With his library 
in his head and his dispensary in his 
clothes, what more efficient man would 
there be in the service than a military 
surgeon ?” 

This very droll suggestion put 
every one in good humour, and was 
followed by some capital stories from 
the ional until the governor hav- 
ing passed the wine (for he was the 
first that curtailed the period spent 
over the bottle), Channing proposed 
that we should join the ladies in the 
drawing-room. ‘The dinner had been 
a good one, though rather too abun- 
dant; and the cook had introduced 
some dishes of her own that were 
new to the Government-house party, 
and occasioned remarks that annoyed 
poor Channing excessively. Among 
these was one containing a number 
of small baked pears, the long and 
slender stalks of which were bent 
backward and extended the whole 
length of the fruit. Lord Edward 
had asked permission to help Miss 
Sampson to one of these baked mice, 
as he called them, to which they 
certainly bore a very striking re- 
semblance. 

“ Mithibus! Oh! yaw! thock- 
ing! quithe!” was her reply. 

Notwithstanding this and other 
mortifications that he had endured, 
Channing was, on the whole, elated 
and pleased. He knew that a man 
who steps out of his proper sphere in 
life must inevitably provoke ridicule, 
and although good breeding may 
suppress it in his presence, it cannot 
fail to find vent at his expense after- 
wards. He remained behind in the 
dining-room a few minutes. His 
property had been acquired by care 
and economy, and could only be pre- 
served by the same means. He was 
now enabled to be liberal, but libe- 
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rality does not necessarily include 
extravagance ; he therefore locked 
up the wine and the dessert, and then 
followed his guests into the drawing- 
room. 

Here the attention of the company 
was engrossed by a beautiful and pre- 
cocious little boy, the child of his 
eldest daughter, who was then living 
at Bermuda with her husband. The 
moment he saw his grandfather 
(which word he had abbreviated into 
Danny), he ran up to him, and 
claimed the reward of his good be- 
haviour. It was evident he had been 
drilled and bribed into silence upon 
the subject of the defect in the face 
of Sir Hercules, for he said,— 

“ Danny, give me the orange you 
promised me, for I did not say the 
governor had a great big nose.” 

Even the terror of his relatives 
and the politeness of the company 
were overcome by the absurdity of 
this remark. Every one inna 
and among the rest none more heart- 
ily and good-naturedly than his ex- 
cellency himself. 

*“ Come here, my little man,” he 
said; “it is a very big nose, a very 
big nose, indeed: but it has had too 
many jokes cracked upon it not to be 
able to bear another from such a 
pretty little boy as you.” 

As the governor advanced the lit- 
tle fellow receded, until his progress 
was stopped by the corner of the 
room. His terror now became in- 
supportable, and he called to his 
grandfather for assistance. 

“ Kick him, Danny!” shouted the 
child. “Throwastone at him, Danny! 
Make the dog bite him, Danny !” 

He then threw himself on the floor, 
and kicked, and screamed most fu- 
riously, until he was carried out of 
the room by the nurse. 

“ How very good!” said Lord Ed- 
ward. 

“ Capital, by Jove!” said Trotz. 

But Miss Sampson, knowing the 
unfortunate cause of it all, thought 
it “ wath thocking.” 

Lady Sampson, who prided herself 
upon her singing (as every one does 
upon what they cannot do), was now 
induced to take a seat at the piano 
and favour the company with a song, 
which she executed, if not to the de- 
light of all present (for her voice 
was very false), at least to her own 
entire satisfaction. I have often ob- 
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served, that most people, however 
pleased they may be with them- 
selves and their own personal ap- 
pearance, prefer to sing of beings 
and characters wholly different. A 

le, consumptive, diminutive-look- 
ing little man, delights in the loud 
and rough song of a sailor or pirate, 
that speaks of thunder, and forked 
lightning, and mountain waves. A 
grenadier-sort of person idolises little 
Cupid, and wishes to be thought to 
resemble him. If asked for a song, 
he begins,— 


“ I'm the Cupid of flowers— 
A merry light thing ; 
I'm lord of these bowers, 
And rule like a king. 
There is not a leaf 
Ever thrilled with the smart 
Of Love's pleasant grief, 
But was shot thro’ the heart, 
By me—by me—little mischievous sprite. 
Kindling a love-match is all my delight.” 


Stout and well-developed women 
warble of elfs, sylphs, and beings of 
aérial lightness. 

The governor's lady, under the 
influence of this inscrutable law, 
sang,— 


“* Thine ear T will enchant, 
Or like a fairy trip upon the green.” 


And one or two others of a like na- 
ture, and was —T applauded ; for 
a little gubernatorial circle at Halifax 
has its courtiers and parasites as well 
as that of the Tuileries or Buck- 
ingham Palace. After this magnifi- 
cent display of taste and talent, Miss 
Sampson followed the great enchant- 
ress. She would have liked to have 
sung Italian, as most young ladies 
do who neither understand the lan- 

age nor know the pronunciation, 
or they very properly imagine they 
can give a greater effect to it on that 
account, and, besides, there is some- 
thing beautifully mystical in the 
strains of an unknown tongue; but 
Lord Edward was a judge of music, 
and always applauded her singing : 
she therefore appealed to him to se- 
lect a song for her. 

“Oh, that charming little song- 
ibus,” he said, “ you sing so sweetly, 
so divinely. It begins, ‘Sing me 
those gentle strains again.’” 

Sweetly and divinely, are strong 
but most agreeable words when ap- 
plied to one’s voice. She was pleased 
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and consoled for having given up the 
horrid Italian, and began, “ Thing 
me thothe gentle thtrains again.” 
With the exception of the air of ab- 
surdity given to it by lisping, she 
sung it tolerably well, for ladies 
generally do well when they are 
pleased. , 

“* How very good!” said his lord- 
ship. “ Thank you, thank you—it is 
exquisite; but there is a beautiful 
little songibus called ‘Sing me those 
strains again.” Would you favour 
us with that ?” 

Miss Sampson looked at him to 
see what he meant, but, alas, the un- 
alterable face told no tales! Cold, 
and bright like moonlight, it wore 
its usual calm and interesting ex- 
— Still it was very odd, she 

ad just sung it; but then he always 
expressed himself oddly. Was he 
quizzing her, or was he really so 
pleased as to desire to hear it re- 
peated ? Sweet-tempered young la- 
dies like Miss Sampson, generally 
adopt that interpretation where they 
can that is most agreeable to their 
wishes ; and she sung it over again 
in her best manner, and with very 
good effect. 

“ How very good!” he said, ap- 
provingly ; “ but, ah, pray don’t leave 
us yet! Itis quite refreshing to hear 
such sounds. There is a little song- 
ibus I think I heard you once sing ; 
it is a beautiful thing.” 

“ What is it?” said the delighted 
fair one, looking up at her gallant 
and charming friend, and at the same 
time executing a chromatic run on 
the piano, “ What is it ?” 

“Perhaps I can recollect it. It 
begins, ‘ Sing me those gentle strains 
again.’” 

Her eyes became suddenly dim, 
there was a total eclipse of those 
beautiful orbs, and for a moment she 
was in utter darkness, she was so 
near fainting. There could be no 
mistake now, he had not heard a 
word of it; and was so completel 
absorbed in contemplating himself 
in a large mirror, that he had even 
forgotten the phrases of unmeaning 
compliment he had so mechanically 
used. Exerting herself to conceal 
her vexation, she rose and returned 
to her seat. This painful disclosure 
of total indifference had dissolved 
in an instant some little airy fabrics 
her imagination had been rearing 
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during the past year; and what ren- 
dered it the more provoking was, 
that the slight was offered in public, 
and by one of her own “thett. 

The bishop, meanwhile, had taken 
but little part in the conversation. 
The topics were new to him, and he 
was thrown out. Now he made an 
effort to diaw it towards the subjects 
that filled his heart, namely, himself 
and his projects. He described the 
agreeable voyage he had made with 
Captain Jones from England, ex- 
tolled his kindness in offering to land 
him at the Isle of Sable, and ex- 
pressed his wonder that clergymen 
should in general be so unpopular 
with sailors. 

“T will tell your lordship,” said 
the captain. “ Iam inclined to think, 
although you are better informed 
on these subjects than I am, that 
Jonah must have been a very trou- 
blesome passenger before such good- 
natured fellows as seamen would 
have handled him so roughly as to 
throw him overboard. But talking of 
the Isle of Sable reminds me of what 
I ought to have mentioned to your 
lordship before, that we sail for that 
charming little island—that paradise 
of the Gulf Stream, that scene of 
primitive innocence, to-night, at 
eleven o'clock. If you will be on 
the King’s Wharf at half-past ten, 
sharp, with your traps, I will have 
some of my ‘little lambs’ there to 
attend _ I will answer for their 
being there at that moment, for they 
know Iam the most punctual man 
in the world.” 

The bishop was disconcerted. It 
was a short notice—too short, indeed, 
to be at all agreeable; but eccen- 
tricity knows no limits, and recog- 
nises no laws: so making the best of 
it he departed with his friend, who 
took his leave contrary to all colo- 
nial etiquette, which restrains any 
one from retiring until the governor 
sets the example. 

“ What a very odd man Captain 
Jones is!” said his excellency. 

“Very,” replied the colonel; “ but 
at the same time he is one of the 
most valuable officers in the service, 
although I confess his indulgence to 
his men is sometimes very perplexing 
to his friends. Ile is an exact and 
rigid disciplinarian, but shews them 
every kindness compatible with a 
strict observance of duty. He calls 
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them ‘his lambs,’ and they are al- 
lowed to come on shore in very large 
parties, and have got up a very pretty 
quarrel with my fellows. Sometimes 
the soldiers charge them, and drive 
them into their boats, but oftener 
they have the best of it themselves ; 
yet in all cases he complains that 
those dare-devils (his lambs) have a 
hard time of it, and are ill used. 
Eccentricity is often the accompani- 
ment of great talent, and that is the 
reason so many blockheads affect it. 
His, however, is genuine, although 
he is not to be compared in that re- 
spect with a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance in one of the adjoining 
provinces. I took shelter from a 
thunder-shower one day in a country 
inn, to which others had fled for the 
same purpose, and among the rest 
one of the most eminent men of che 
bar of the colony. Every one was 
tired and bored to death by the con- 
tinuance of the rain, but he was at no 
loss for amusement. Je made a 
small bow of whalebone, and pro- 
curing a large needle (which the 
landlady called a darning-needle) for 
an arrow, he put on a pair of specta- 
cles, and commenced shooting mos- 
quitoes, as they flew by or about 
him, to the great danger and infinite 
annoyance of every one in the house. 
I never saw a more eager sportsman, 
or one more delighted when he made 
a good shot. His shouts of laughter 
came from his very heart.” 

IIere the conversation was en- 
livened by a very absurd incident. 
Among the guests was a rough old 
commissary-general, who was ex- 
ceedingly deat. A merchant, a vul- 
gar acquaintance of Channing, taking 
pity on his infirmity, sat down beside 
1im for the purpose of talking to 
him. ‘The old gentleman, taking up 
his trumpet, asked his friend why his 
wife was not of the party. 

“One of our brats’ is ill,” replied 
the merchant. 

“ Then I know how to pity 
you,” said the commissary. “ They 
are a great nuisance. 1 am plagued 
to death with them, I have so 
many.” 

« li has the croup,” answered the 
other, raising his voice. 

“ A coop!” replied the deaf man ; 
“ that is not a bad idea if you could 
only manage to coax them into it, 
but I never could.” 

GG 
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“ They have nearly eat me out of 
house and home.” 

“ How shocking!” said the other, 
in great amazement. “ Shocking, 
sir!” he continued, becoming ani- 
mated with his subject: “ there 
never was apy thin Tike it in the 
world. But I'll tell you how to 
get rid of them quietly. Don’t use 
arsenic, because you might poison 
yourself, but steep some bread in 
prussic acid, and give them as much 
of that as they can eat, and you will 
soon find a difference in your baker's 
and butcher’s bill, I can tell you.” 

“ What in the world,” asked the 
merchant, with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, “are you talking of ?” 

“ Rats, to be sure,” was the answer. 

“ And I was telling you,” rejoined 
the other, slowly, distinctly, and 
loudly, ‘* that one of my children 
had the croup.” 

The effect was electrical; every 
body was convulsed, except the un- 
ruffled aide-de-camp, who contented 
himself with merely observing,— 

“ How very good!” 

Here the governor's sleighs were 
announced, which was a signal for 
the breaking up of the party. The 
play was now concluded, and the 
actors withdrew to their homes; but 
there was an afterpiece enactirg else- 
where, the humour of which was 
broader than was agreeable either to 
the host or his guests. Channin 
escorted his company « the hall, 
where were deposited their cloaks 
and wrappings, but led the governor 
and his staff into his study, where 
they had disrobed. The door, though 
shut, was not closed sufficiently for 
the action of the lock, and pushing it 
open, he found to his amazement 
another “ thett,” enjoying themselves 
infinitely more than that which had 
been assembled in the drawing-room. 
The black cook had belted on the 
governor’s sword, and decorated her 
woolly head with his military hat 
and plumes, which she wore jaunt- 
ingly and saucily on one side ; while 
three black, supernumerary servant- 
men, who had been hired for the day, 
having mounted those of the two 
aides and the military secretary, were 
dancing a reel, with their arms a- 
kimbo, to the great amusement of a 
boy who hummed a tune (in an 
under-tone for them), and beat time 
with his fingers on the crown of his 
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master’s hat. So wholly engrossed 
were they with their agreeable pas- 
time, that they did not immediately 
notice our entrance. I shall never 
forget the appearance of the cook 
when she first discovered us. She 
stood instantly still in her dancing 
attitude, her feet widely extended, 
and her fists resting on her hips, as if 
suddenly petrified. Her eyes enlarged 
rapidly in size, while all the colour 
fled from them, and they assumed 
the appearance of two enormous 
pieces of chalk. Her mouth, which 
was partly open, exhibited a long 
transverse streak of ivory; and the 
strong contrast of black and white in 
her face would have been extremely 
ludicrous, had it not also been very 
fearful. Her nostrils, like those of 
an affrighted horse, expanded them- 
selves to their utmost extent; and 
respiration and animation seemed 
wholly suspended, when she suddenly 
sprang up from the floor perpendi- 
cularly nearly two feet, and screamed 
out,— 

“ Gor-ormighty, de gubbenor !” 

Instantly the hats ew with the 
rapidity of shuttlecocks on to the 
table, and the usurpers of the trap- 
pings of royalty sought safety in 
immediate flight. But the poor cook, 
in her hasty and discomfited retreat, 
forgot the sword, and stumbling over 
it pitched forward and struck with 
— violence against the stomach of 

rotz, whom she overthrew in her 
fall, and rendered speechless from 
the weight of her body, and nearly 
insensible from the concussion of his 
head against the marble column that 
supported the mantelpiece. A shout 
of laughter from every one present 
followed this summerset, in which the 
voice of the good-natured governor 
was most conspicuous, for there is 
but little use in having aides-de- 
camp living at your expense if you 
cannot occasionally enjoy a joke at 
theirs. Even Lord Edward smiled 
at the ignoble overthrow of his coad- 
jutor, and said,— 

“ How very good !” 

Trotz was seriously injured, and 
for awhile unable to recover his 
breath, and, of course, even to attempt 
to rise, or to remove the superin- 
cumbent weight of the unsavory cook ; 
while the unfortunate and affrighted 
woman, catching the contagion of the 
general laugh, was seized with hyste- 
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rics, and grinned horribly over the 
prostrate Tartar, whom she had so 
ar made a captive. The 
first intelligible ejaculation of Trotz 
was that he was poisoned; and he 
called, with many oaths and impre- 
cations, for instant aid to preserve 
his life. This only excited fresh 
merriment, and awakened anew the 
almost convulsive shrieks of the sable 
artiste, who, meanwhile, refreshed 
her nearly inanimate victim with the 
balmy air of a breath redolent of gin 
and raw onions, with which she sup- 
ported her strength and spirits on 
days of great exertion like the pre- 
sent. Poor creature! though deeply 
versed in the mysteries of her art, she 
was not well read. Her knowledge 
was derived from experience, and not 
from books; and she knew not that 
Swift had cautioned cooks,— 


“ But lest your kissing should be spoil’d, 
The onion must be throughly boil'd.” 


A blow on the ear from the un- 
manly fist of the prostrate aide-de- 
camp operated like a draught of water 
on spasmodic hiccup; it cured her 
hysterics immediately, and restored 
her to her senses. Raising herself 
on her knees, which in her haste she 
planted on his stomach, and in 
nearly endangered his life, she arose 
and fled from the room. ‘Trotz now 
managed to get upon his feet, and 
pes one hand to the back of his 
read made the agreeable discovery of 


a large contusion, and the other to 
his hip, was not less annoyed to find 
a rent of sufficient size to admit of a 
far freer action of his limbs. The 


presence of the governor repressed 
the repetition of language that had 
already shocked the religious ears of 
Channing, but he rendered his indig- 
nation quite intelligible by signs and 
low mutterings. After enveloping 
himself in his cloak, he drew out a 
cambric handkerchief and placed it 
over his head, and then taking up his 
hat looked at it and shuddered (as a 
man labouring under hydrophobia 
does at the sight of water), and ar- 
ranged it so that it should not con- 
taminate his hair. As soon as the 
governor descended the steps and was 
out of hearing, Trotz, before he left 
the hall, said aloud,— 

“Dummkopf, this is too bad! 
If the governor chooses to per- 
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form a part in the vulgar farce of 
High Life below Stairs to make him- 
self ; ular, you may attend him if 
you like, but I won't.” 

“ How very good!” were the last 
words of the party heard within the 
walls of the mansion that night. 

Channing, though he could not 
help laughing at the absurd scene in 
the study, was hurt and mortified at 
the occurrence. He felt that it might 
be told to his eng, and sub- 
ject him to ridicule; but he consoled 

imself with the reflection that it was 
one for which he was not answerable, 
and might have happened any where 
else. It wasalso a comfort to him to 
think that Trotz was the only man 
injured by it, and that it might be 
considered not an inapt retribution 
for his insolence. On the whole he 
was gratified, not at the occurrences 
of the day, but that the day was 
over, and an important object gained 
and a disagreeable duty performed. 
He knew that he who passes securely 
over the shoals and the alarming 
eddies of a rapid and dangerous river, 
has more reason to rejoice at his 
safety, than grieve over any little 
damage his bark may have sus- 
tained, 

He therefore returned to the draw- 
ing-room with a cheerful face. Both 
himself and his wife breathed freer, 
like people relieved from the weight 
of an oppressive burden. Patting 
his wife affectionately on her shoul- 
der, he said,— 

“ Well, Betsey, notwithstandin 
some blunders and mistakes, I thin 
it went off very well on the whole, 
as lawyer Reynard said when he re- 
turned from the funeral of his wife.” 
Then passing his arm round her 
waist, he observed te me (whom he 
had requested to remain),— 

* Does’nt she look well to-night, 
Barclay ? I never saw her look 
better since the day we first ——” 

“Don’t talk foolishly, Channing !” 
said his partner, disengaging herself 
from his embrace, but looking well- 

leased with the compliment (for 
adies of a certain age never hear 
with indifference that time has dealt 
leniently with their charms). ‘* Don’t 
talk foolishly! I am afraid you have 
takeu too much wine to-night!” 

He then turned to me, and rub- 
bing his hands, said,— 

“Well, Barclay, that is a very 
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nice, sensible, affable old man, the 
governor. Is he not? What do you 
think of Lord Edward Dummkopf ?” 

“TI think,” I replied, “that there 
is an uncommon affinity between 
himself and his name. He belongs 
to one of the oldest famiies in Eng- 
land. He is of Saxon origin, and in 
the German language his name sig- 
nifies Blockhead. ‘There is no harm 
in him; indeed, there is no harm in 
an empty room ; but the air is apt to 
be so uncomfortably cold as to in- 
duce you to withdraw from it as 
soon as possible.” 

“ But Trotz ?” he inquired. 

“ He,” I remarked, “is proba- 
bly descended from some low re- 
tainer on the Dummkopf estate, fox 
his name is also Saxon, and signifies 
Insolence. In the olden time most 
names had a pertinent meaning, and 
both these people seem to have in- 
herited the qualities to which they 
are indebted for their ancestral cog- 
nomen.” 

“IT quite agree with you,” he said, 
“in your estimate of them; and Sir 
Hercules, I fear, will add another 
name to the long list of governors 
whose personal staff have rendered 
themselves and Government- house 
distasteful to the public. But come 
with me to the study, and let us 
have a glass of whisky-punch and a 
cigar, for it is not often we have the 
pleasure of seeing you at Halifax.” 

When we were quietly ensconced 
in this snuggery, he passed his hand 
slowly and strongly over his face, as 
if to repress a feeling of pain, and 
said,— 

“My good friend, Barclay, pray 
do not let the folly of this day lower 
me in your estimation. ‘This is no 
idle vanity of either myself or my 
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wife. I am contented with the sphere 
in life in which Providence has placed 
me; and am far happier in it than 
I ever can be in one for which I am 
not qualified, either by my talents or 
previous habits. But I have acquired 
a large property, and have an only 
son, to whom, with the blessing of 
God, I intend to give as good an edu- 
cation as this country can afford. I 
am anxious, therefore, to acquire a 
certain position for his sake, for 
which I am willing to pay the 
penalty, the first painful instalment 
of which you have seen produced 
to-day. Iam not such a blockhead 
as not to know that I am unac- 
quainted with the modes and usages 
of society, and that I am, what some 
people have been so anxious to in- 
form me, a vulgar man. But thank 
God,” he said, rising from his chair, 
and standing with an erect and proud 
bearing, “I have also the good sense 
to know and to feel, that on this oc- 
casion, with the exception of the go- 
vernor himself, we have entertained 
afar more vulgar party from Govern- 
ment-house than ourselves.” 

“ Spoken like yourself, my friend,” 
I said; “ and now for the punch and 
the cigars.” 

Alas! poor Channing is since 
dead, and his son, who inherited his 
fortune, inherited also his sound good 
sense and excellent qualities. His fa- 
ther fulfilled his intentions as to his 
education, and sent him to King’s 
College, Windsor, where, under the 
paternal instructions of its excellent 
principal,* he was made a scholar 
and a gentleman. He is now one of 
the greatest ornaments of the bar in 
the colony ; and, if he think proper 
to do so, can “ask a governor to 
dine” without occasioning a remark. 


-_——- oe 


* The gentleman here alluded to is the Rev. Dr. Porter, who, during an exile of 


thirty years in this country, educated nearly all the clergy of this and the adjoining 
colony of New Brunswick, many of the judges, and most of the conspicuous lawyers 
in both provinces, besides many others, who are filling various offices of importance, 
here and elsewhere, with credit to themselves and advantage to the public. He is 
still living near Exeter in his native land, to which he retired some few years ago for 
the benefit of his health, carrying with him the respect and esteem of a people upon 
whom he has conferred the most incalculable benefit. Should these lines meet his 
eye, he will recognise the hand of an old pupil, who hopes that this unauthorised use 
of his name will find a palliation in the affection and gratitude that inserted it. 








To whom to entrust power has al- 
ways been the great difficulty in the 
science of government. It is a pro- 
blem that has never yet been solved, 
and one, the solution of which be- 
comes still more difficult the more 
our experience becomes enlarged. 
Society has ever been prone to run 
into extremes in its delegation of po- 
litical power. Sometimes, it has ex- 
hibited a weak and rash abandon- 
ment of its natural privileges; at 
others, a jealousy equally unwise 
and inexplicable. Alternately, the 
despot by divine right, the military 
despot, the oligarchy, the democracy, 
the constitutional monarch, has as- 
sumed power for the best objects, 
and perverted it to the basest pur- 
poses. Mankind have passed through 
successive cycles of disappointment, 
until, from having had, at one time 
or another, faith in every principle 
of government, they have at last 
been reduced to the condition of 
fully relying on none. The worst 
result, next to this constant disap- 
pointment, is the mutual jealousy 
which it has engendered,—jealousy 
by the people towards their natural 
rulers, fear and suspicion on the part 
of those upper, and, except in moral 
force, weaker classes towards the 
le. 

Here, in England, after having 
passed through every phase of this 
drama of fatality, we have been, for 
some century and a half, striving 
to effect a compromise. Purposely 
blind to the theoretical inconsisten- 
cies of our system, we have consoled 
ourselves with its practical benefits. 
From the history of mankind's dis- 
appointments, we have drawn the 
moral neither to hope too much 
from human virtue, nor to rely too 
much on human reason. Facts have 
been our laws, whilst our laws have 
stood as facts. We have abstained 
from striving after much that might, 
perhaps, have been attainable, be- 
cause we were content with that for 
the possession of which no one would 
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quarrel with us. We could afford 
to be laughed at by theorists and 
political philosophers for being, con- 
stitutionally speaking, a sort of mon- 
grel—neither monarchical, oligar- 
chical, nor democratic—-because we 
contrived to secure many of the 
advantages of each form of govern- 
ment, while we avoided that great 
evil of all, the depositing of power 
without responsibility. It is true 
that, until within a comparatively 
recent period, our representative sys- 
tem was, in some of its most essential 
respects, a fiction. But it was a 
fiction to which the people, by long 
use, had become reconciled. Until 
they experienced evils which the 
abuse of even the best institutions 
will produce, that fiction was to them 
a reality, and as it appeared to bring 
them benefits, they regarded it as a 
blessing. At length, however, they 
swept away the fiction, and replaced 
it by a reality; but by a reality 
which appeared at the time so for- 
midable an innovation, that even 
the most sanguine regarded it as a 
desperate plunge into an unfathom- 
able future, while the timid and the 
forecasting did not hesitate to de- 
nounce it as the precursor of strug- 
gles in which even mighty England 
would fall. It was supposed that 
the political world would be revolu- 
tionised ; that the conditions of so- 
ciety would be disregarded, and its 
ition reversed ; that the mere de- 
egates of mob influence would ob- 
tain substantial power; and that all 
those who had held influence by 
their talents and social position, 
would in future be superseded. It 
was said that, in spite of the lessons 
of experience, we were commit- 
ting the fault against which history 
warned us—that of giving to a demo- 
cracy too much unchecked power. 
And, indeed, if we forget the pre- 
sent, and transport ourselves again 
into the past of fifteen years ago, 
even the most sanguine of optimists 
must admit that there existed ample 
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justification for such fears. That 
they have not been realised does not 
prove that they were groundless. It 
only proves that the character of the 
British people was not then suffi- 
ciently understood. The prophets of 
evil, whose warnings cast a shadow 
over the future at the era of the 
Reform-bill, were perhaps justified 
in supposing that those who had 
been in their own belief wrongfully 
deprived of power would, when 
they obtained it, run riot in its ex- 
ercise. They could uot be blamed 
for preferring the certainties of the 
past to the promises of the future ; 
and it is due to them to say, that 
those among them (and they are the 
vast majority) who have since dis- 
covered the error into which they 
were led by their exaggerated fear, 
have done their utmost to make 
atonement to the objects of their 
censure. They have hastened to 
place themselves again in relations 
with their fellow-subjects—too much 
despised in a moral point of view, 
politically, too much dreaded. Yet 
it did seem at that time almost im- 
possible to reconcile the possible 
future with the past. How were 
those who were promised absolute 
electoral power to be induced to ab- 
stain from making what seemed so 
natural a use of it? how were they 
to be restrained from displacing the 
natural heads of society in the poli- 
tical world? how was a parallel to 
be kept up between the political and 
social state ? how were those grada- 
tions of rank, which are so necessary 
in private life, to be kept up in pub- 
lic life? what was to prevent the 
delegate of a popular constituency, 
elected to express the popular will, 
from superseding the recognised 
leaders of parties? in short, what 
natural reason was there why the 
new political power, which was sup- 
posed to have been created, should 
not take its natural place in public 
affairs, and thus a revolution in men 
as well as in policy be effected? At 
the present day, when the danger is 
seen to have been exaggerated, we 
ean afford to smile at these fears 
and prophecies of evil. But a very 
slight consideration will suffice to 
remind the reader that the forebod- 
ings which we have selected, because 
they bear on our present purpose, 
are amongst the least serious of 
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those in which the alarmists of that 
day dealt. 

The non-fulfilment of these pro- 
phecies may be attributed to many 
causes—all more or less connected 
with the solid virtues and qualifica- 
tions for citizcaship inherent in the 
English character. That we are 
experiencing serious evils in the pa- 
ralysis of legislative power caused 
by the unwieldly organisation of our 
governmental system, even the most 
uncompromising supporter of the 
Reform-bill must be ready to admit. 
But in one most essential respect the 
expectations of those who were ter- 
rified at the prospect of sweeping 
change have been falsified. We do 
not find, as they predicted we should, 
that the dregs of society have come 
uppermost ; that the leading men of 
the day have been displaced by mob 
delegates; or that education, expe- 
rience, historical association, or high 
cultivation of intellect, have any les« 
weight now in either branch of th¢ 
senate than they had before the 
passing of the Reform-bill. On the 
contrary, it is to be regarded as one 
of the great guarantees of constitu- 
tional liberty in this country, that 
such a leading part is taken in public 
affairs by the young nobility, and 
more especially by those whose an- 
cestors, from time to time, have been 
engaged in the service of the State. 
It is not in the fact of their being 
nobles that the advantage consists, 
any more than that it is an advan- 
tage to the people to be represented 
by men of plebeian origin because 
~~ are plebeians. On the contrary, 
nothing can be more dangerous than 
government by a privileged order, 
who have no claims to take the lead 
but their privileges. The advantage 
we ascribe to our system consists in 
the free choice by which these men 
of rank are selected for the posts 
which they fill, not merely because 
they are men of rank, but because 
they are men of superior talents also. 
There is no reason why we should 
look with suspicion upon a public 
servant because he happens to be a 
lord; nay, there are reasons we 
we should be more ready to cherish 


talent and public spirit, when they 

spring up spontaneously among the 

nobility, than even when they are 

na in those to whom life is a 
e. 


strugg But it were well if we 
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could guard against the superiorit 
of ait tae used to afford S an 
noblemen too great a priority of op- 
portunity. 

It is not surprising that we should 
have so many noblemen taking a 
distinguished part in public affairs, 
because, from the very nature of 
things, they have better opportu- 
nities; but it is a strong proof of 
the healthy condition of our institu- 
tions that they should take the lead, 
not by accident of birth alone, but 
also by intellectual superiority, and 
that, coming into contact as they do 
with the selected men of other classes 
of society, including the professions, 
they should, when placed in compe- 
tition with them, shew to such positive 
advantage. We are so accustomed 
to recognise them at the head of 
affairs, that we forget to notice by 
what a singular coincidence it is that 
the living scions of those noble 
houses that have most figured in 
our history should, in these days of 
greater freedom and equality, in 
like manner eclipse their contempo- 
raries. So long as such menas Lord 
Stanley, Lord John Russell, Lord 
George Bentinck, Lord Grey, and 
a host of others of less renown, are 
found, in virtue of their talents 
alone, eclipsing their political con- 
temporaries, we need not fear any of 
that social disorganisation which the 
opponents of the Reform-bill so 
lavishly predicted. We know that 
all their acts and all their words are 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny 
by every rank and grade of their 
countrymen, and that when they are 
allowed to hold, by common con- 
sent, the leadership, on whichever 
side of politics it may be, there is 
provided as complete a check against 
oligarchical ascendancy on the one 
hand, as there is against democratic 
dictation on the other. 

Lord Mahon is one of those whom 
we would signalise as noblemen who 
voluntarily deny themselves the ex- 
clusive advantage given to them by 
their birth, and who enter the arena, 
face to face, and foot to foot, with 
the general competitors for fame and 
power. Fortunately for society, the 
day is gone by when any exclusive 
class or section can confer either the 
one or the other. He who would be 
a must, like him who would be 
amous, appeal to the public, to man- 


kind at large, for the sources of his 
influence and the credentials of hic 
success. Some thinkers—those who 
violently force an association between 
the merits or demerits of an indivi- 
dual and the principles he professes— 
who praise or blame, not according 
to his personal deserts, but in pro- 
portion as his opinions square with 
theirs—will dispute this assumption, 
and declare that Lord Mahon, from 
his first entrance upon public life, 
has been engaged in a crusade against 
liberal principles; that he has been 
a too consistent, if not a bigoted 
worshipper of the past, and has al- 
ways arrayed himself against the 

litical, and therefore, as they be- 

ieve, the social advancement of the 
eee. But this is not the question. 
Ve are considering, not the particu- 

lar opinions which a man advocates, 
but the circumstances of his advo- 
cacy; and must concede to the ad- 
vocate of absolutism or divine right, 
or spiritual supremacy, the same 
fair freedom to express his opinions, 
the same respectful consideration of 
them, that we would willingly grant 
to the most enthusiastic apostle of 
popular rights. So, therefore, in 
dealing with Lord Mahon, we shall 
not adopt the enmities or the predi- 
lections of any political party, but 
shall deal with im as a nobleman 
who has done his utmost to divest 
himself of any unfair advantages of 
position, and has come forward in 
the literary, as well as in the poli- 
tical world, resting solely on his own 
personal powers, and achieving his 
success solely by his own personal 
merits. He is one of a large and 
yearly increasing class who, by break- 
ing down factitious distinctions, and 
mixing ranks by making pursuits 
common to all, are doing much to 
guard us, hereafter, against those evils 
which the growing power of the 
middle and lower ous might pro- 
duce, were they placed in antagonism 
with the aristocracy. 

Lord Mahon entered parliament 
at a time which was unfavourable to 
the attainment of distinction by a 
man hoiding his opinions. It was at 
the commencement of that period of 
excitement in which we approached, 
as nearly as it seems likely this coun- 
try ever will, to civil commotion ; 
when, in the violent struggle to wrest 
from the aristocracy the power of 
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controlling the representation, the 
people lost fora time all moderation, 
all sense of justice, all respect for 
authority, all veneration for consti- 
tutional forms. He was himself re- 
turned for a rotten borough at the 
election which followed the accession 
of William the Fourth to the throne; 
and he was in his political principles, 
from sincere conviction, and as much 
reflection as is given to a young man 
of twenty-five, a ‘Tory. Inheriting 
from his father an ardent tempera- 
ment, and inspired by the example of 
his sincerity and moral earnestness, 
he plunged at once into the great 
contest which soon afterwards com- 
menced, with a passionate vehemence 
scarcely surpassed by any advocate of 
the old system. And yet, his was 
not the blind, unreasoning opposition 
of a Winchelsea, nor the more elabor- 
ately sophisticated advocacy of a 
Croker. He rather took a high con- 
stitutional view of the question. He 
was no insane enemy of popular 
rights. Ile was prepared to admit 
that, in the working out of the old 
system of representation by nomina- 
tion, great abuses had crept in ; that, 
on the other hand, there were great 
and glaring instances of popular 
rights withheld without adequate 
reason. But the sweeping nature of 
Lord John Russell's bill filled him 
with alarm. Ile could not see by 
what agency the government was to 
be carried on. He thought he per- 
ceived in the future only a perpetual 
and hopeless effort to unite the go- 
verning we with an irresponsible 
dictatorship by the popular will. He 
believed, also, that the Whig party, 
having enjoyed so large a proportion 
of power from the Revolution of 
1688 until the reign of George the 
‘Third, had determined to recover by 
this grand coup d'état what from that 
date had been wrenched from them. 
He therefore suspected the intention 
of the new measure as much as he 
deprecated its tendency, and his in- 
dignation at what he conceived to be 
an innovation of the most dangerous 
kind, attempted for factious purposes 
—an innovation not merely against 
his own order (for of such narrow 
views we believe Lord Mahon to 
have been incapable) but also against 
the best and most substantial privi- 
leges of the whole people—the most 
sacred guarantees of general liberty 
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—broke out on various occasions in 
a manner that drew upon him con- 
siderable attention, even among the 
distinguished men of that time. But, 
on the other hand, he would have 
been prepared from the first, unlike 
most of his party, to assent to a mea- 
sure of moderate and, at the same 
time, effectual reform. It was what 
he believed to be the unnecessary 
violence and magnitude of the Re- 
form-bill that so frightened him. 
Accordingly, he offered a manful and 
persevering resistance to the bill; 
and when, on the introduction of the 
final measure, others who had op- 
posed the former ones gave way, he, 
although the friend of moderate re- 
form, stepped forward and moved 
the negative to the third reading in 
a speech of lofty and concentrated in- 
dignation, which drew upon him the 
regards, and almost secured the ad- 
miration, even of his political oppo- 
nents. One passage in his maiden 
speech embodied a general predic- 
tion which has since been remark- 
ably fulfilled. Ile foresaw that the 
representative influence given to par- 
ticular interests in the community 
would be used for mutual conflict, 
and, therefore, for general injury. 
Those who were elected under the 
close- borough system formed, he 
considered, a useful counterpoise in 
the management of separate interests. 
But that advantage would be lost 
when members became more directly 
the representatives of class interests. 
For instance, “the agricultural mem- 
bers would strive to retain the Corn- 
laws; the Newcastle members would 
be for protecting the coal interest ; 
the Kidderminster members would 
call for a high duty on Turkey 
carpets ; and the representatives of 
Brighton would protest against the 
introduction of medicated vapour- 
baths. All interests would be alike 
active against each other; and each 
having its representatives, there 
would be much contention and con- 
fusion, much difficulty in obtaining 
an harmonious action.” Of course 
this illustration was put ironically ; 
but it embodied one of the strongest 
arguments against the bill, and it 
certainly, also, had a prophetic truth; 
for the great complaint now made by 
statesmen of the working of our sys- 
tem is, that the power is so divided 
as to render it impossible to secure a 
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general or harmonious action in fa- 
vour of any disputed proposition, 
without a resort to agitation. Lord 
Mahon’s political life was soon after 
brought to a rather abrupt termina- 
tion by an event which, in those 
days, was not uncommon. ‘Those 
who had protested in vain against 
the greater infusion of the popular 
principle in the representation, now 
sought to neutralise its influence by 
various means which wealth and or- 
ganisation have at command. Lord 
Mahon, like many other zealous 
champions of the old system, . was 
again returned to parliament; but 
this time it was for Hertford. A 
petition was presented against his 
return, and the result of a Committee 
of Inquiry was, that his election was 
declared void by bribery and intimi- 
dation. In those days the decision of 
an election committee was any thing 
but proof; and therefore it does not 
follow that the noble lord was really 
guilty of the offences ascribed to 
him. But still, happily for public 
morals, the stigma of such proceed- 
ings is always sufficient to cast a sha- 
dow over even the most unsullied 
reputation. Lord Mahon remained 
out of parliament for nearly two 
years. Previously, however, to his 
being deprived of his seat, he spoke 
and voted on the first great measure 
introduced into the Reformed Par- 
liament. In speaking on the Whig 
Coercion-bill for Ireland, he put the 
pith of his argument very tersely in a 
sentence, where he said, that military 
law was bad, but mob law was worse. 
Maxims and apophthegms are fre- 
quently to be found scattered through 
hisspeeches ; as his eminently thought- 
ful and philosophical mind pauses 
from time to time in his consideration 
of a subject, and drops reflections, the 
result of great insight and sagacity. 
The interval during which Lord 
Mahon suspended his political acti- 
vity affords us a convenient oppor- 
tun‘ty, although it may be somewhat 
out of the order of dates, for briefly 
noticing his literary productions. Of 
course, we do not attempt here 
any critical analysis of those works. 
They are open to all, and every well- 
informed reader is able to draw con- 


clusions as to their merits. They 
have attracted so much attention 
from their intrinsic value, that any 
extended notice of them here is the 
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more unnecessary. We merely glance 
at them as bearing upon the cha- 
racter and position of Lord Mahon 
asa statesman. No one who has read 
either his History of the War of the 
Succession in Spain, or his History of 
England, from the Treaty of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, but 
must have been struck with his dig- 
nity as an historian, and the extent 
of his knowledge and research. Not 
satisfied to take those traditionary 
facts and views which are the com- 
mon stock of historians, he sought 
out his materials from unaccustomed 
sources; and his labours, dictated by 
a strict impartiality, and animated 
by a noble loftiness of sentiment, 
have resulted in an originality and 
truthful insight into the characters 
that pass under his pen, rare, indeed, 
in these days of hasty and superficial 
judgment. His books tell what he is 
better than his public life, which has 
been more or less distorted by poli- 
tical passion and a disposition to 
exaggerate the moral evils of such 
legislation as he disliked. They are 
pregnant with enlarged and saga- 
cious views of individual character 
as well as of human nature in the 
abstract, and he shews, throughout, 
a power of weighing the value of the 
little springs of action, without com- 
promising the importance or the dig- 
nity of the great facts and move- 
ments in his history. Not a little 
weight attaches to his deductions, 
from the resources placed at his com- 
mand by the records of his family ; 
nor should we despise that species of 
tradition which becomes transmitted, 
almost insensibly, from generation to 
generation of distinguished men in 
any family ; which is often the very 
essence of contemporary experience, 
and which only finds its way to the 
knowledge of the world when, by a 
hapey union between rank and in- 
ellect, the pen of the historian is 
wielded by him who is also the depo- 
sitory of the secrets of history. Lord 
Mahon is the living link of a long 
ancestral chain, and each great deed 
his pen records awakens the noblest 
sympathies and sentiments, till his 
own predecessors and their contem- 
poraries seem to live again under his 
en. 

: One fault has been found with his 
style, which is said to be too flat and 
unpretending. But there is a quiet, 
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unassuming dignity about it, which, 
to our mind, compensates for the 
want of brilliancy and luminous ef- 
fect; and it is certain that his cha- 
racters and portraits of distinguished 
men of past times are remarkable for 
their power and verisimilitude. Be- 
sides these historical works, Lord 
Mahon wrote a life of Belisarius. 
This was a very early production, 
and it brought its author much 
praise, and a consideration dispro- 
portioned to its pretensions, on ac- 
count of the extensive learning and 
research it exhibited, and the critical 
ability with which he exposed some 
errors of Gibbon. 

Lord Mahon returned to parlia- 
ment in 1835, and such was the re- 
putation he had in the interval ac- 
quired, that Sir Robert Peel at once 
made him Under-Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs. In all his official dis- 
plays that were more especially con- 
nected with foreign policy, he shone 
to great advantage, more especially 
as the leading topics of that day hap- 
pened to be those with which & was 
most intimately connected. Always 
the advocate of legitimacy, ke did not 
scruple to persist in that advocacy, 
even while under the responsibilities 
of office; and this involved him in 
some difficulties and inconsistencies. 
It was unlucky for him, that almost 
his first official duty in parliament 
was to defend the appointment of the 
Marquis of Londonderry as Ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg—a_ task 
which the peculiar prejudices of the 
English people rendered an invi- 
dious one. But, generally speaking, 
Lord Mahon was not an efficient 
organ of the government in parlia- 
ment. He was not a “safe” man. 
There was always a risk that he 
might say too much. Of too high an 
order of mind to condescend to be a 
hack, he had not, as yet, learned that 
self-command and abstinence from 
personal feeling which would have 
raised him above his office. He was 
not a —_— subordinate, yet lacked 
the qualities of a leader. A consti- 
tutional! warmth of temperament, 
and a seeming techiness and irrita- 
bility, involycd him in some un- 
worthy squabbles. The dignity which 
so impresses you in his historical 
writings, you looked for in vain in his 
parliamentary career. Some pas- 
sages in his public conduct while in 
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office were almost sanamngneheanniie, 
when the elevation of his general 
character was considered. On one 
occasion, Mr. Ward, the present 
Secretary to the Admiralty, had 
alluded to him as the author of a 
particular pamphlet, in which some 
views were expressed differing from 
those he usually avowed. This was 
taken by Lord Mahon to be intended 
as an attack on his consistency and 
character. He spoke intemperately 
in resenting it, and finished by re- 
minding Mr. Ward that a former 
mission of his to Mexico in the 
public service had given rise to 
serious charges against him. This 
was altogether undignified as well as 
wrong. Mr. Ward repelled the in- 
sinuation indignantly, and declared 
tha: Mr. Canning, immediately be- 
fore his death, had expressly ab- 
solved him from all blame with 
respect to the matter in question. 
The end of it was, that Lord Mahon, 
as a gentleman who had been be- 
trayed into passion, was placed in the 
position, very embarrassing to a 
minister, of having to apologise for 
introducing such a subject. Several! 
times in the course of his public life 
he has betrayed the same infirmity of 
temper. His father, Earl Stanhope, 
has the same failing; but Lord 
Mahon has of late years acquired 
more self-possession and _self-com- 
mand. His later speeches have been 
chiefly on the subject of Foreign 
policy, which he thoroughly under- 
ieeoiie although his legitimist pre- 
dilections cause him to take a one- 
sided view. He had so far advanced 
in the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, and in self-training, that in 
July 1845, when Sir Robert Peel 
meditated his final step with respect 
to free trade, he appointed Lord 
Mahon to the office of Secretary to 
the Board of Control, as being a 
nobleman of high Conservative prin- 
os and yet the avowed supporter 
of a repeal of the Corn-laws. 

Upon one question, Lord Mahon 
has established an unassailable eha- 
racter— has earned the gratitude of 
all whose high mission it is to instruct 
mankind. All true friends of litera- 
ture had witnessed with shame the 
conduct of shopkeeping Engiand to- 
wards men of acknowledged genius. 
They saw that every kind of pro- 
perty which could protect itself 
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met wi'h protection from the law, 
but that the only property which 
could have no protection, from the 
very conditions of its existence, was 
abandoned to chance. He saw that 
the greatest productions of human 
enius had, by this perversion of the 
ection of the legislature, enriched 
all but those who were entitled to 
derive profit from them — that 
princely fortunes had been made 
by the sale of works whose authors 
and their descendants had been 
steeped in poverty and degradation. 
This was just the theme to enlist all 
the generous sympathies of his noble 
nature. Here enthusiasm, intem- 
perance even, would be a virtue; 
because what was wanted was a tocsin 
to the slumbering justice of the 
British nation. It was not sur- 
prising that he threw himself, with 
all the ardour of an interested party, 
into the great struggle which was so 
long, to the disgrace of the House of 
Commons, carried on by the advo- 
cates of unprotected genius against 
the apologists of ungenerous capital. 
Not all the eloquent fervour of a 
Talfourd, nor the brilliant rhetoric 
of a Macaulay, stirred that impas- 
sible audience as did the simple, 
manly, dignified appeals of Lord 
Mahon. It was felt that his very 
position, by shewing his support to 
be disinterested, lent it weight and 
impressiveness. Indignant at the 
low, calculating arguments of Mr. 
Warburton, who, like too many of 
his class, would sacrifice the dearest 
interests of humanity to get a yard 
of cloth a shilling cheaper, or a book, 
enshrining the thoughts of genius, for 
the price of a pint of wine, Lord Ma- 
hon broke out ina strain of eloquence 
worthy of his race. He found him- 
self, he said, born to an inheritance, 
while he saw others below him in 
the gifts of fortune, although mea 
immeasurably his superiors in in- 
dustry, merit, and reputation. This 
he could not endure. The injustice 
of the legislature to men of genius in 
literature was the more striking, 
from the lavishness of its rewards to 
genius when developed in other 
more favoured pursuits. He in- 
stanced the case of Marlborough, 
rewarded with princely honours and 
a still more princely fortune; of 
Arkwright, founding a new power 
in the State—the first of a dynasty 
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of enna kings; of Can- 
ning, rewarded, by the posthumous 
gratitude of his countrymen, with 
both honour and wealth. And then 
he drew a parallel between their 
position and their rewards, and those 
of men of the highest genius in 
literature—men who were as much 
conquerors in the field of mind as 
Marlborough in the field of glory — 
who were as much the founders of 
new states of things as an Arkwright 
— who were as completely the rulers 
of their fellow-men as a Canning — 
but who yet were denied that right 
to property in their own absolute 
creation which would at once have ele- 
vated them to a rank with the world’s 
other heroes, while, at the same time, 
it would have provided them with 
the means, toa still greater extent, of 
instructing and delighting their fel- 
low-creatures. His speech was ably 
argued, as well as high-toned, and he 
rested his case, not merely on the 
private interests involved, but also on 
the most liberal and public grounds. 
He called upon the House to pass the 
bill, not only that they might reward 
by-gone labours, but also that they 
might foster future genius. Nothing 
could exceed the eloquence and per- 
severance of his advocacy cf this 
question. He had already taken that 

sition in literature which entitled 
1im to speak with authority; and 
his social rank lent a weight to his 
support with those who would have 
been dead to every higher influence. 

Lord Mahon is more fitted to be of 
service in council than to shine in 
debate. The tendency to intemper- 
ance we have complained of has 
become diminished as years have 
passed over him. His appearance 
zenerally impresses one with the be- 
ief that he is a very grave, thought- 
ful man; but appearances often de- 
ceive, when there is great earnestness 
of disposition. He has reached the 
mature age of two-and-forty, and 
has therefore no longer the ex- 
cuse of youthful ardour. Now, how- 
ever, it is not required; for there 
are few men in the House more 
sedate than he, or who have accum- 
ulated so much of that store of silent 
respect which, as with such men 
as Lord John Russell or Sir Robert 
Inglis, so outweighs mere popular 
applause. His mind is of a superior 
and yery valuable order. Without 
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being bigoted in his admiration of 
the past, he never forgets to bring the 
light of history to his view of the 
present. And he is at the same time 
sufficiently liberal in his views to 
form rational, and sometimes enthu- 
siastic, expectations for the future. 
He looks at politics with the eye of 
en historian, not through the dis- 
torted medium of a partisan. Tis 
mind is eminently philosophical; and 
although, as must always be the case 
with men of high principle, he has 
fixed ideas on some of the greatest 
questions that can agitate mankind, 
yet he is sufficiently practical, suffi- 
ciently in active relation with the 
immediate events of the hour, to be 
able to give them a consideration such 
as is not ordinarily bestowed on them 
by those whose passions alone are 
mixed up in the strife, and whose 
limited experience disentitles them, 
while it disables them, from forming 
a philosophical opinion. On the 
foreign policy of the country he 
frequently addresses the House. He 
is one of those who, on that sub- 
ject, is “expected” to speak. His 
speeches are brief, high-toned, full 
of facts and historical illustrations, 
but, at the same time, modest and 
unpretending. He carries the more 
weight because he does not affect to 
speak with authority. 

As a speaker, Lord Mahon docs 
not take high rank. His speeches, 
delivered by a man of greater ora- 
torical power, would be eo | 
effective. They always read much 
better than they tell when heard. 
Yet, at times, the fervour and en- 
thusiasm of his nature has enabled 
Lord Mahon to conquer his natural 
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disadvantages; and he has risen to 
the height of that eloquence which 
at once communicates itself from the 
soul of the speaker to the sympathies 
of his audience, and which is above 
all forms, all artificial graces. But 
this is not the general characteristic 
of Lord Mahon’s parliamentary 
speaking. Nature has not specially 
designed him to shine as an orator. 
He wants dignity of manner; his 
mode of delivery is feeble, confused, 
unemphatic ; his voice wants tone 
and pliability ; and there is a slight 
indistinctness in his utterance which 
impairs the effect of the most dignified 
sentiments or the most choice lan- 
guage. The expression of his face is 
deeply thoughtful, and he has a 
student-like air and manner. But 
the countenance is not in his case a 
faithful index to the character; for 
es do not see any traits of that 
oftiness of sentiment and generosity 
of spirit which we have scen are the 
characteristics of his mind, as de- 
veloped in his works and his public 
career. In his gait and general bear- 
ing he reminds one of Mr. Gladstone; 
but there is no resemblance in the 
face, which is sharp in features. Tis 
being near-sighted also prevents the 
full play of his countenance. 

Sir Robert Peel, as we have seen, 
long since recognised Lord Mahon’s 
value as a minister. Uniting, as he 
does, an admirably organised mind 
with the most liberal spirit, he is 
eminently adapted for a period when 
the object of statesmen is to effect 
substantial reforms, without increas- 
ing the popular power. He will no 
doubt fill mach higher posts than 
any he has yet held. 
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THE TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


A TALE OF EPIDEMIC. 


Cuarter I. 


Tur summer of 1844 was one of 
tiiose seasons which appear most 
fataily to develope the sources of 
epidemic disease, for the abundance 
of which the town of Liverpool is 
unhappily so notorious. The months 
of June, July, and August, presented 
more than the usual high tempera- 
ture, with an atmosphere heavil 
charged with moisture and a prevail- 
ing set of the wind from the north- 
west. Scarcely a drop of rain fell to 
cool the arid streets ; certainly not at 
any time the copious pour-down 
which is so useful in scouring the 
streets of large towns. The sewer§, 
dried up, retained whatever filth and 
impurity was committed to them; 
and the stagnant pits, so profusely 
scattered over every suburb of the 
town, were robbed of the healthy 
dilution of their abominations by the 
scorching sun. September, however, 
brought with it a change. Constant 
drizzling showers succeeded to the 
former rainless state of the weather, 
releasing the pent-up exhalations of 
the summer’s collection of unwhole- 
some refuse matter, animal and 
vegetable, from its forced inac- 
tivity; and allowing it to permeate, 
in streams of liquid or vaporous 
form, through every quarter of the 
town. The sewers sent up their 
contributions to mingle with the ex- 
halations on the surface. Filthy pas- 
sages uncleansed courts, neglected 
ashpits, deposits of all kinds, which 
had remained dry and compara- 
tively innoxious during the absence 
of moisture, added their quota to 
the general stock of disease -pro- 
voking materials. Occasionally the 
sun burst forth for a day, or a few 
hours, lifting up the heavy gases 
which hung upon the earth, only, 
however, to fall again in a more dis- 
persed and subtle form, with the 
evening dews or the first returning 
shower. 

The operation of this atmospheric 
process upon the human frame, for 
the production of disease, may be 


viewed as threefold. In the first 
place we have, in seasons such as 
that referred to, the wind in one 
prevailing quarter for three or four 
months, changing suddenly to an in- 
constant state, and precipitating lazily 
the moisture hitherto suspended only 
in the air, thus producing an injurious 
chill onthe frame. Again, the change 
from a rarefied atmosphere and a dry 
surface to a constant drizzle—(I can- 
not get rid of the temptation to use 
a word, than which I know none 
more expressive to substitute)—and 
wet sloppy streets, tends to produce, 
even more sensibly and certainly, the 
same results — partaking, to use a 
more generally intelligible than medi- 
cal description, of the nature of slow 
feverandague. ‘These may be called 
the material or physical effects upon 
the human frame of such a change 
ofatmosphere. The most deleterious 
consequences, however, arise, per- 
haps, from the chemical action of the 
air, loaded with impure gases, upon 
the skin and the respiratory organs, 
affecting, through the nervous sys- 
tem, every portion of the animal 
economy; producing nausea, un- 
healthy action of the secretive organs, 
low, nervous, and typhoid fever, 
dysentery, &c. Such diseases were 
rife in the autumnal months of 1844, 
to an extent which I never remember 
to have seen equalled in the course 
of a very long practice. I much 
doubt whether the Asiatic cholera 
was more productive of fatal results. 
Certainly it did not cause the same 
amount of sickness. Although most 
fatal in the crowded and filthy lo- 
calities of the town, where the mias- 
mata were generated at the very 
doors of the population, and even in 
their dwellings, the epidemic of 1844 
by no means spared the better-housed 
and more healthily located wealthy. 
And here I may notice a very general 
misapprehension on the part of the 
wealthy classes, which tends to throw 
increased difficulties in the way of 
those philanthropic members of my 
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own pean, and of humane men 
in other walks of life, who seek to 
improve, by the adoption of better 
sanatory regulations, the health of 
our large towns. It is assumed that 
we have to promote the cleanliness of 
the dwellings of our poor, to venti- 
late unhealthy cellars, to open out 
close courts, to clear away the surface 
matter from unwholesome passages 
and narrow streets, for the poor man’s 
sake alone. But to what favoured 
spot, to what fashionable street or 
square, to what villa or mansion, will 
not epidemic, once generated in the 
atmosphere, find its way? The pesti- 
lential vapours, steaming up from 
the crowded and wretched hovels of 
the poor, take demon wings, and 
invade the luxurious chambers of 
the gently nurtured, chilling the 
delicate frame and poisoning the air 
which surrounds the bed of down. 
The merchant inhales them as he 
treads our busy thoroughfares, intent 
only on his vast speculations. The 
oe sempstress carries them home to 
is family, hid, perhaps, in the folds 
or the lining of satin robe or em- 
broidered scarf. The poor beggar- 
woman in her rags bears the miasma 
of her infected cellar about with her 
from door to door along with her 
lucifers or tapes. The poor man in 
his wretched and over-crowded hovel 
a mye the fatal plague, and his 
amily furnish the first victims ; but 
the retribution for past neglect of his 
condition finds out in its sweeping 
career all classes, and spares none. 
The simoom of the desert spares no 
more the rich caravan than the tents 
of the wandering Arab; and the epi- 
demic is as little a respecter of per- 
sons. 

From my note-book of the year 
referred to I select the materials of 
the following sketch. I had just 
concluded a late dinner—kept wait- 
ing for me, by the by, until it was 
difficult to say whether it was roast, 
boiled, or stewed—after having gone 
through the business of an unusually 
fatiguing day, and was flattering my- 
self that, for this evening at least, I 
might be permitted to luxuriate in 
the comforts of an easy chair and the 
society of my own family, when my 
dream was broken in upon by a ring 
of the surgery-bell, followed by an 
intimation, conveyed by one of my 
apprentices, that my presence was 
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required by a patient, unknown to 
to me previously, living somewhere 
in the immediate vicinity of my own 
residence. A sigh, in such a case, 
was but a natural tribute to one’s 
sense of the value of domestic delights 
about to be surrendered. There was 
nothing for it, however, but to sub- 
mit; and I may remark that the 
world at large is not aware how 
large a portion of this virtue, sub- 
mission, and its twin-sister, patience, 
the unfortunate doctor requires to be 
endowed withal, to enable him to 
get creditably and profitably through 
the world. Accordingly, my slippers 
were immediately exchanged for dry 
walking-shoes, my dressing-gown for 
a coat and over-coat, and my case of 
instruments at hand to provide for 
any emergency which might arise, I 
set forth on my way to the address 
furnished me. 

The night was as uncomfortable as 
# close, warm atmosphere, and heavy 
moisture descending in the state of 
half mist, could make it. The clouds 
might rather be said to hang upon 
the house-tops, flapping their de- 
scending skirts lazily in the faces of 
the passers-by, than to discharge 
themselves in the ordinary fashion 
from their proper elevation in the 
world. It had been, during a portion 
of the day, excessively hot and sultry ; 
and now a thick, choking steam 
seemed to rise up from the ground, 
and mingle itself with the falling 
rain. In such a case an umbrella 
was a useless incumbrance, the ascend- 
ing steams of moisture being in- 
finitely more annoying than the de- 
scending streams. A coach you 
might call, indeed, but only to find 

ourself in Glendower’s predicament. 
To add to the catalogue of disagree- 
ables to be encountered, at nearly 
every corner of every street I had to 
traverse was some spout, ingeniously 
constructed to perform the part of a 
miniature waterfall; and at almost 
every crossing a puddle or a lake. 
After making the proper number of 
tacks, however, and one over, which 
I had to retrace, I arrived «| the 
street I had been directed to, one of 
the then recent additions to that por- 
tion of the town, composed, as such 
streets usually are, of from twelve to 
eighteen houses, of considerable pre- 
tension of style, on one side, and six 
to three at each end, with a pond of 
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stagnant, putrid water filling up the 
intervening space, and forming a 
place of sepulture for the dead dogs 
and cats of the locality, on the other 
side. The street itself, being as yet 
unpaved— another usual feature —- 
was an impassable labyrinth of deep 
ruts and undulating ridges, their 
picturesque beauty varied here and 
there by scraps of decaying vegetable 
matter, oyster-shells, and other 
kitchen refuse. The house of which 
I was in search I had no difficulty in 
finding, from the brass plate upon 
the door containing the name and 
profession of my new patient, “ Miss 
B——, Professor of Music and Sing- 


ing.” 

‘Having been promptly admitted, I 
was shewn into a somewhat scantily 
furnished back-parlour, differing only 
in appearance from similar apart- 
ments in such neighbourhoods from 
the taste with which the few articles 
which it contained were arranged, 
and from some evidences, unmis- 
takeable to those accustomed to form 
an estimate of character from ex- 
ternal circumstances, of cultivated 
minds on the part of the occupants. 
A Bible and Prayer-book, well worn, 
but which had originally been ele- 
gantly bound, lay on the chimney- 
piece, upon which, also, were two 
small vases—common enough, to be 
sure—containing flowers, which had 
evidently been of that morning’s 
purchase in some of our markets or 
greengrocers’ shops, if not sent from 
the garden of some friend. The 
pianoforte — a good instrument, 
doubtless hired — was open; and the 
music spread upon the stand con- 
sisted of about a dozen pieces of our 
best composers. A few books upon 
the table— Spenser's Faéry Queene, 
an old copy of Dante, Milton’s works, 
Thomson’s Seasons, an odd volume 
of Wordsworth, and one or two prose 
works of a devotional cast —shewed 
the character of their relaxations ; 
whilst a netting-frame, and some 
paintings of flowers, unfinished, but 
exhibiting great ability, suggested 
forcibly the fact that it had not been 
ever thus with them—that, although 
now driven to the occupation of 
these poor apartments, they had been 
brought up in the enjoyment of the 
nents and the elegancies of 
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few minutes during which I was left 
alone in the apartment, it was more 
than confirmed by the appearance of 
Mrs. B——, the mother of my pa- 
tient, who shortly entered. Although 
never, perhaps, possessed of what 
the world generally recognises as 
beauty, there was in her mild speak- 
ing features, and her perfectly com- 
posed manner, rendered more in- 
teresting by a slight dash of subdued 
sorrow, and the ready case with which 
she introduced the subject upon 
which she had requested my services, 
a charm infinitely more attractive 
than mere personal graces. She was 
attired in weeds; and her whole ap- 
pearance was that of one who had 
been accustomed to move, not per- 
haps in the circles of fashion or rank, 
but certainly in one in which the 
amenities and proprieties of educated 
society were fully recognised. 

“ T am extremely sorry, Dr. ——,” 
she commenced, “to have been com- 
pelled to trouble you this most un- 
pleasant evening. i am sure, how- 
ever, you will consider the anxiet 
of a widowed mother for the healt 
of a dear and only child a sufficient 
excuse, should it even prove that her 
fears are unreasonable.” 

There was a slight tremor in her 
voice when referring to her own be- 
reavement, which, however, she mas- 
tered immediately. 

Assuring her that I thought no- 
thing of my own personal incon- 
venience in cases where I could be 
pene or otherwise of service, 

remarked bow much oftener it was 
that the application for medical ad- 
vice was made too late than too early. 
In the present case, a very little con- 
versation with Mrs. B——, in which 
she briefly described the symptoms 
which had alarmed her for the health 
of her daughter, and which i at once 
recognised as those attending the low 
fever at that time so prevalent, satis- 
fied me that I had not been called in 
an hour too soon. I requested, there- 
fore, at once to see the young lady, 
and was accompanied up stairs to her 
bed-room. 

The first thing which struck me 
on entering the bed-room was its 
extremely limited size and wretched 
arrangement. Although scrupulously 
clean, and evincing every ae 
neatness, it was close and unhealthy. 


The fire-place, from the impossibility 
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of finding space for dressing and 
other purposes without having the 
bed placed against it, was blocked up 
by a fire-board, one of those wretched 
contrivances by which ventilation is 
utterly destroyed, and generally at 
that period, summer, when it is most 
required. The window—it was a 
back room—was immediately over 
an uncovered ashpit, close to the 
house, and a filthy passage, which 
ran between the yard-doors of this 
and another row, the houses of which 
were placed back to back. As I 
glanced round the room to gather 
these particulars, I thought the mo- 
ther of the patient noticed a displeased 
expression of my features, for she 
remarked, in a low and rather sad- 
dened voice,— 

“This is scarcely the kind of 
apartment to which my dear Emma 
has been accustomed, Dr. , but 
at present we must be satisfied. It 
is at least cleanly, and the bed is an 
excellent one.” 

My reply to the remark was de- 
ferred to a better opportunity. 

I advanced to the bed-side, and 
was presented to my patient, who 
had been duly prepared for my re- 
ception. She was sitting up, sup- 
ported by ey and enveloped in 
a large shawl passed round her 
shoulders. In the dingy, dirty light 
of that chamber, I could scarcely 
form a fair idea of her features or 
general appearance. In fact, the ab- 
sorbing duty now was to arrive at an 
accurate knowledge of the complaint 
under which she was suffering, and 
the strength of constitution left for 
the medical man to work upon, in 
order to promote its cure. My im- 
pression, however, was that twenty 
_ was her utmost age; and, per- 

1aps, carly grief and premature care, 
which had imparted a subdued cha- 
racter to a countenance otherwise 
deeply and vividly expressive, might 
have given to its owner an appearance 
of even greater maturity than she 
really possessed. From what I could 
discern of her figure in her present 
half-recumbent posture, she was 
slightly above the middle height, and 
slim almost to the verge of thinness. 
To the few questions which I put to 
her wpon the subject of her illness 





she replied almost evasively, as if 


anxious to shun the subject, now and 
then fixing her large blue eyes upon 
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her mother with a gaze of unspeak- 
able affection. It was nothing, she 
said. She would soon be well. A 
few days’ rest and nursing, and she 
would be able to resume her usual 
avocations and regain her accustomed 
cheerfulness. 

“ My mother, doctor, is too much 
afraid of me, because I have lost some 
of the rude colour I used to have 
when our home was amongst the 
hills, and the woods, and meadows of 
my own beloved Cleveland, and I 
was the truant of the fields, a wild 
little girl, wandering at will wherever 
sweet birds were singing and sweeter 
flowers blooming. ‘They tell me all 
people grow pale in towns; yet I 
am not so very pale, doctor ?” 

She advanced her face nearer to 
the light, and indeed she was not so 
very pale; but the slight flush upon 
her cheek was not the flush of health, 
and the momentary lustre in her 
speaking eyes had an unnatural glow. 

It was too plain that the poor girl 
before me was far more seriously ill 
than either she herself or her fond 
mother imagined. ‘The depressing 
and insidious fever, one of the epi- 
demics of the period, had laid its 
hand upon her, and she had strug- 
gled against its influence until it had 
fastened its grasp, I feared but too 
securely. Hers, however, I sus- 
pected, from several indications which 
( had noticed, was one of those cases 
in which medicine alone does so litile, 
and Nature is the best if not the only 
physician; where the mind requires 
even more careful treatment than the 
body. With a few reassuring words, 
therefore, which the medical man 
learns to utter, whilst his heart smites 
him for the too necessary and often 
cruel deceit, I left the room, and, 
accompanied by her mother, descended 
into the parlour. 

There are few medical men who 
have not had experience of the fact, 
that an acquaintance with the past 
life, the habits, and even the mental 
associations and tastes of a patient, is 
frequently as vitally necessary as a 
knowledge of the disease or the con- 
stitution to be operated upon. ‘This 
was one of such cases; and my first 
object, having pacified the mother as 
to the immediate danger of her child, 
was to extract such information from 
her as would suffice for a guide in 
the treatment which I should adopt. 
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As much of this information, how- 
ever, was gained during subsequent 
conversations, some cf ion with the 
patient herself, it will, perhaps, be 
most convenient to give it in the form 
of a succinct narrative. 

Branching off from the Great 
North Road at the neat little market- 
town of Thirsk, a well-maintained 
highway, which used to be the route 
of the Sunderland mail to and from 
the metropolis, runs along the base 
of the Cleveland Hills, now ap- 
proaching their picturesque sides, and 
again leaving them for a mile or two 
on the right, and winding through a 
beautiful agricultural valley, studded 
with neat hamlets and substantial 
farm-houses. After having pursued 
this road for about eight miles, the 
traveller sees still on his right the 
towering hills; but a noble forest, 
chiefly oak, called Arnecliffe Wood, 
stretches from their base to the very 
summit, which is crowned with statel 
pine-trees, apparently of a century's 
growth. At the foot of the north- 
eastern extremity of this wood, within 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
seat of the ancient baronial family of 
the Mauleverers, the ruins of the 
priory of our Lady of Mount Grace 
may be seen, half embowered in 
trees; and a little further on, near a 
delightfully located posting - house, 
called the Cleveland Inn, much fre- 
quented during the days ere stage- 
coaches and four-horse mails had 
been swept off the road by the rail- 
way-carriage and the locomotive, 
another diversion occurs; one road 
taking the traveller to the thriving 
port of Stockton-upon-Tees, and the 
other, and the most romantic, leading 
to Stokesley, Gisborough, and the 
Yorkshire side of the Tees’ mouth. 
Upon the latter road, not many miles 
from the delightful scenery of Arne- 
cliffe Wood, stood the little parish- 
church and neat parsonage-house of 
which the father of Emma B——, 
my young patient, was the rector and 
occupier. 

The Rey. Mr. B—— was not one 
upon whom the good things which 
the Church has occasionally to be- 
stow had fallen in great profuseness. 
llis income was a very little over 
200/. a-year ; but in that sequestered 
part of the country, to be in the re- 
ceipt of even that small stipend was 
to be far above the petty wants of 
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life. It even afforded, with good 
husbanding, many of its elegancies, 
and left a little to spare for the 
graceful exercise of charity. In ad- 
dition, however, to his income from 
this source, the good rector enjoyed 
the limited profit which an amateur 
agriculturist usually derives from 
farming a few acres of land; at the 
least supplying him with grass for a 
cow or two, winter’s keep for his 
horse, and a small portion of farm 
and dairy produce to market. Under 
these circumstances, life at the rec- 
tory was more than tolerable ; it was 
delighttul for its mixture of frugal 
comfort and unpretending refinement 
of style. 

The worthy rector had married 
rather late in life—a prudential 
match, although one of affection on 
both sides—to a lady a few years 
only his junior ; and the fruit of this 
union was one daughter, whom I 
have already introduced to the reader. 
Upon Emma B—— was lavished all 
the fondness of parental care, and 
the result might have been the pro- 
duction of a spoiled child but for the 
sterling good sense of her amiable 
mother, who possessed tact to employ 
the hold upon her daughter's atfec- 
tions, which the love showered upon 
her from infancy had given her, 
in drawing her young mind to useful 
and improving pursuits. In spite 
of such excellent teaching, how- 
ever, there was a substratum of 
romance in the disposition of the 
child, which, although it manifested 
itself harmlessly, and even added to 
the beauty of her character, might 
have been dangerous in one differ- 
ently situated, and with less of pa- 
rental watchfulness to direct her con- 
duct. Emma was an enthusiastic 
lover of nature. She loved ‘es wes 
poet’s love. Day by day she would 
spend wandering gladsomely by the 
green may = or and the quiet 
lanes, or loitering in the meadows 
which surrounded the rectory of 
I1——,, culling their brightest flowers, 
or listening to the carol of the birds 
as their sweet notes filled the air 
with melody. At other times she 
would pass hour after hour of the 
day’s prime, or eventide, amongst 
the oaks of Arnecliffe, climbing, like 
a fairy thing, the precipitous cliffs 
which they shadowed, gathering the 
bilberries and wild cranberries, which 
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grew in abundance amongst the hea- 
ther with which the hill sides were 
covered ; and when she returned 
from these eccentric rambles, her 
clothes torn by the wild-brier, or —. 
gled with the heavy dews caught 
from the tall blue-bell, or the honey- 
suckle, and often her beautiful fair 
hair fantastically ornamented with 
wreaths of the wild hop-plant or 
hedge-roses, her appealing look into 
the reproving face of her fond mo- 
ther won her a ready forgiveness ; 
and she would, for a time afterwards, 
devote herself to her usual studies, 
and those trifling household affairs 
which she was intrusted to manage, 
with a double zeal and industry. 
Emma was quick, as most children 
of her temperament are. Notwith- 
standing her somewhat erratic cha- 
racter, she excelled at an early age 
in those few elegant accomplishments 
which the daughter of a country rec- 
tor has within her reach to acquire. 
In music, especially, in the elements 
and first Jessons of which she had been 
instructed by her mother, she excelled. 
It was with her a passion, as was every 
thing which she loved ; and happily so, 
for its pursuit cheered many a weary 
hour of her after life, even long 
before she ever dreamt of the neces- 
sity of having to resort to its prac- 
tice as the means of providing sub- 
sistence. In painting, too, she was 
a more than ordinary proficient, her 
means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the art considered. In pursuing this 
accomplishment, however, she was 
never able to rise above the gratifi- 
cation of another absorbing ion 
of her nature—the love of flowers. 
To the delineation of these brightest 
gems of the world of Nature her 
pencil was almost solely restricted. 
Thus, entirely devoid of any inci- 
dent worth relating, as such histories 
usually are, the days passed over 
the worthy inhabitants of the rec- 
tory, until the fair Emma had ar- 
rived at her seventeenth year. But 
now a dark shade came on to obscure 
the bright sky which had hitherto 
hung over their happy home. The 
worthy rector had never been a 
strong man. In early years the 
seeds of decay had been implanted in 
his constitution, the developement 
of which only his primitive and 
healthy mode of living had postponed. 
He began to droop. His accustomed 
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walks and rides amongst his scat- 
tered parishioners, or in the pursuit 
of his farming avocations, became 
gradually shorter; and he returned 
from them with more of fatigue and 
lassitude in his looks to his own 
home. Even his ordin Sabbath 
duties became a toil to him; and, 
after a hard struggle and with many 
ae, and many a prayer to 
be directed aright in the emergency 
to which he felt himself reduced, the 
engagement of a curate was resolved 
upon. Eventually a young gentle- 
man fresh from college, the son of 
an old college friend, was selected by 


Mr. B—— to assist him in his la- 
bours; and became an inmate at the 
rectory. 


Whether it was a step altogether 
judicious thus to throw together into 
almost constant companionship two 
young people, one of them an en- 
thusiastic girl, and the other a youth, 
of whose disposition and character 
they knew little beyond the fact that 
they had not been such as to pre- 
clude him from holy orders, we do 
not think either the worthy rector 
or his wife had ever seriously con- 
sidered. The former was almost 
child-like in his ignorance of the 
world; and Mrs. B——, in this crisis 
ot affairs at the rectory, appeared to 
be stunned, and to have lost entirely 
her usual quickness and acute dis- 
crimination. Perhaps the plan was 
suggested, in part, by the difficulty 
of finding in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the rectory such ac- 
commodations for the young curate 
as those to which they thought he 
had been accustomed. ‘ihe old friend- 
ship subsisting between the rector 
and his father, might also seem to 
warrant the step of admitting him 
into the family circle. The econo- 
mical consideration, however, was 
doubtless the strongest incentive. 
The salary of a curate was likely to 
be a heavy drain upon a limited in- 
come like that of Mr. B——; and 
such drain would not be so great 
when a portion of it was made to 
consist of mere board and lodging, 
of which, when dispensed as simpie 
hospitality to any friend or connex- 
ion, neither the rector nor his wife 
ever troubled themselves with any 
counting of the cost. 

Of the curate himself, Charles Her- 
bert, as he will come little more thaa 
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parenthetically before the readers of 
this sketch, a few words of descrip- 
tion will suffice. In person and man- 
ners he was precisely one of those 
young men calculated to make an 
impression amongst the inexperienced 
of the other sex. He played well; 
and here was a taste possessed in 
common, which at once brought into 
intimate companionship the gentle 
Emma and himself. ‘They practised 
together at every vacant hour which 
he could spare from his ministerial 
avocations, and she from her affec- 
tionate attendance upon her sick pa- 
rent; and from the more highly 
tutored curate the young girl ga- 
thered much of the proficiency and 
taste, upon the possession of which, 
in after years, she was destined to 
place so large a portion of her de- 
pendence. He was deeply read in 
poetry, too—the poetry of the modern 
school, which to Emma was as new 
as it was delightful—and was, be- 
sides, himself no unskilled poet, or, 
I ought rather to say rhymester, for 
true poetry—“the vision and the 
faculty divine”—never dwelt in the 
soul of a volatile and heartless wor- 
shipper of self and of the world, to 
which appellation, unfortunately, the 
character of Charles Herbert had too 
just aclaim. ‘The constant compan- 
ionship of two such persons, the one 
all impulse, all purity, thinking no 
ill because she knew no ill, measur- 
ing all other hearts by her own, and 
believing that all was truth around 
her because she was truth itself; 
and the other one, in the formation 
of whose character the accomplish- 
ments of the scholar and the man of 
refined taste were combined with the 
frivolity and heartlessness of the 
mere man of the world, added toa 
depth of dissimulation which never 
was fathomed, could lead but to one 
result—an attachment on the part of 
the weaker, to be returned, or not, 
by its object as caprice or interest 
might dictate. 

t was not, however, until the ex- 
piration of two years, during which 
the worthy rector had been drawing 
nearer day by day to the enjoyment 
of a good man's rest, that poor Emma 
herself was made fully aware of the 
fact that her heart had passed into 
another's keeping, although that fact 
had long ago been discerned by her 
more watchful parents, and to one of 
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them had furnished no trifling source 
of comfort when contemplating the 
event which he saw approaching, 
and welcomed with a Christian’s for- 
titude. To have seen his only child 
married to the son of his old college 
friend, would have taken away from 
the rector’s heart half the bitterness 
of parting with the objects of his 
love on earth, for whose future sup- 
port, in the sphere to, which they 
had been accustomed, he was too 
conscious that he had been enabled 
to make but scanty provision. He 
consoled himself with the thought, 
however—to his guileless mind a cer- 
tainty—that his darling wish would 
eventually be accomplished, perhaps 
under brighter auspices, although he 
might, before that consummation, be 
removed from his place amongst 
them ; and it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at if, in the young curate, he 
believed firmly that he saw not only 
the son of his heart, but, as well, the 
future protector of his bereaved wife 
and his beloved child. ‘The hour came 
at length; the final struggle of the ex- 
piring lamp of life ; and the weeping 
mother and daughter knelt by his 
bed, whilst Charles Herbert read for 
the last time the touching and sub- 
lime service of the Visitation of the 
Sick. The good old man fixed an 
earnest gaze of affection upon both 
mother and daughter, as alternately 
he held them sobbing to his breast; 
and then, whilst a smile of ineffable 
happiness stole over his worn and 
wasted features, he slowly raised 
himself from his pillow, and taking 
in his the hand of the weeping 
Emma, gently placed it in that of 
the curate, exclaiming feebly,— 
“ Take her, my dear boy; love her 
well: she is all that I have to give, 
but she is worthy of you.” In a 
few moments the worthy rector 
sank back upon his pillow, still hold- 
ing in his grasp the hands which he 
had just joined, and tightening his 
hold, whilst the youthful pair gazed, 
as if bewildered, in each other’s face. 
It was the stiffened hand of a corpse 
which they had to unclose. The 
good rector had given forth his spirit 
in that last labour of love. 

It was a solemn scene, that death 
betrothal. To Emma it brought, for 
the first time, the startling inform- 
ation that the whole sum of her fu- 
ture earthly happiness was bound up 
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in another; and as, with a stunned 
and giddy brain, she turned once 
more to look upon the now rigid 
features of the rector, the smile still 
lingering there seemed to remind her 
that that love had his parting sanc- 
tion ; and almost to suggest, that the 
spirit which had just left the un- 
breathing _ was then gazing upou 
the anxious throbbings of her young 
heart, and would watch over the 
accomplishment of the contract which 
his dying hand had sealed. That 
moment's rush of so many deep and 
conflicting feelings—the first audible 
and intelligible whisperings of pas- 
sion in the awful presence of death— 
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was too much for the gentle and in- 
experienced girl, worn down as she 
was by long watching by the bed of 
him who had just departed to a bet- 
ter and a brighter home. One more 
last look upon the face of the dead— 
she no longer dared to raise her eyes 
to the face of the young curate, with 
the consciousness now breathing in 
her heart that she loved—one long 
shuddering sigh, and the poor girl 
fell exhausted and senseless into the 
arms of her weeping mother. How 
the heart of Charles Herbert beat 
during that sad and trying scene has 
never been told. 


Cuapter II. 


Three weary months of winter had 
passed by since the remains of the 
beloved pastor had been consigned to 
the nak and Spring had already 
planted her foot upon the meadows, 
and breathed upon the bare hedge- 
rows and the forest-trees the fresh- 
ening influence that was to impart 
to them beauty and vegetation. Yet 
still Mrs. B—— and Emma remained 
the occupants of the rectory, although 
a new rector had been some time 
before appointed, and was daily ex- 
pected to take up there his perma- 
nent residence. And the young cu- 
rate, Charles Herbert, the betrothed 
of that last awful death scene, to 
whose aid and support in their trying 
position the poor rector had looked 
forward with such confident hope— 
where was he? Alas, for the hol- 
lowness and heartlessness of our hu- 
man nature! The living of H——, 
to the presentation to which he had 
looked with an eye of hope so strong 
as almost to amount to expectation, 
grounded upon his expressed will- 
ingness to carry out the views of the 
late incumbent, aud to become a pro- 
tector to, and a member of, his fa- 
mily, having at length been bestowed 
in another quarter, his manner and 
bearing towards Mrs. B—— and her 
child e those of a stranger. 
Not a word of explanation—not a 
solitary expression of sorrow that the 
changed worldly position of both 
parties precluded the ibility of 
an immediate or an early fulfilment 
of their hopes—not a word, as io 
either the past or the future, ever 


escaped his lips, from the hour of 
such decision of the question of the 
living, to that in which he finally 
took his leave of the rectory to enter 
upon the duties of a curacy in a dis- 
tant part of the country, to which 
he had been preferred by a college 
friend of congenial mind and habits. 
The shock which such a display of 
utter want of feeling and manliness 
inflicted upon the spirits of the poor 
Emma I need not attempt to de- 
scribe. 

But this was not all which she 
and her widowed parent were doomed 
to endure. The total absence of bu- 
siness habits in the worthy rector, 
combined with a heart and hand too 
open to sympathise with and relieve 
the wants of his suffering fellow- 
creatures, had been the cause of a 
sad dilapidation in his worldly sub- 
stance. The salary of a curate for 
the two years, during which he had 
himself been rarely able to go through 
the fatigue of his ministerial office, 
and the consequently increased ex- 
penses of his household, the cost of 
medical attendance, and finally, the 
expenses of burial and mourning, 
had swept away the a trifling 
savings of past years, and had even 
run the family into debt. This must 
be paid. Both mother and daughter 
would have shrunk with horror from 
the imputation of leaving any claim 
of the Kind ansatisfied, which could 
throw the slightest taint upon their 
own charac.er for integrity, or upon 
the memory of the dead. When, 
therefore, the new incumbent, with 
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some hesitation and great delicacy of 
manner, informed, perhaps, of the 
fact, that the widow and her daughter 
were not left in affluent circum- 
stances, proposed to purchase at a 
liberal price the entire furniture of 
the rectory and the small farming- 
stock of his predecessor, the offer, 
after some painful hesitation and se- 
veral consultations with a sincere 
friend of the family, the clergyman 
of a neighbouring parish, was ac- 
cepted. Some reservations, indeed, 
were at first made. Her pianoforte, 
a cherished gift of her fond father, 
Emma would gladly have preserved. 
Many other articles of furniture, to 
which belonged associations dear to 
her, her mother clung to with equal 
fondness. Both, however, had ulti- 
mately to give way and submit to 
the constraint of circumstances, which 
left them little room to indulge in 
unavailing regrets or predilections. 
The future course of the two be- 
reaved females was not determined 
upon without much hesitation and 
weighing of probabilities. Perhaps 
it was not determined upon at last, 
with any great amount of discretion 
and knowledge of the world. The 
natural spirit and energy of charac- 
ter possessed by Emma, recoiling 
from the double blow received in the 
death of a beloved parent, and the 
desertion of one upon whom she 
had bestowed the treasures of a young 
heart’s first affection, had suggested 
that her musical talent might be ex- 
ercised for their mutual support ; 
and Liverpool was the locality fixed 
upon for the trial, from the circum- 
stance that, in the wife of one of our 
leading merchants, Mrs. B—— had 
a once fond schoolfellow, and—as in 
her innocence she believed—a still 
firm and generous friend, who had 
upon many occasions made the rec- 
tory of H—— the locality of her 
summer’s sojourn in the country, 
when in search of change of scene 
and of health. Upon her prospects 
in this new phase of her existence 
the poor orphan girl was most san- 
guine. She had no misgivings. Un- 
acquainted with the world and its 
trials and disappointments, her mind 
dwelt only upon the pleasing pro- 
spect of a life devoted successfully 
to the exercise of a favourite pursuit, 
by which her widowed parent could 
be assured the substantial comforts, 
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and, she hoped, the elegancies of life, 
to which she had been accustomed. 
It was a delusive spirit after all—one 
of those overpowering hallucinations 
by which a stricken mind deceives 
itself. Had the fond mother been 
able to strip from the heart of her 
daughter the flimsy veil of almost 
mad enthusiasm, by which she strove 
to conceal its sunken and nearly 
hopeless state, she would haye re- 
coiled in horror from the task of 
witnessing a struggle so unnatural, 
the result of which was so certainly 
to lead to disappointment and to 
misery. , 

I pass over the bitterness of the 
departure of poor Emma and her 
mother from the rectory, and their 
arrival and settlement in Liverpool. 
I fear, indeed, that I have already 
deviated somewhat two widely from 
the main object of these pages, in giv- 
ing the little I have done of the early 
history of my poor patient. All that 
I might offer in addition, descriptive 
of the events which followed that 
removal and of the new avocation 
to which Emma had devoted herself, 
would be merely a chronicle of dis- 
appointments, of weariness of heart, 
of sad ingratitude, and blight of 
cherished hopes and expectations, 
which the intelligent reader can 
easily imagine for himself or herself. 

It was with a sad spirit that I re- 
turned home from that first visit. 
Alas! how often must the professional 
man carry to his own fireside such 
bitter consciousness of his inability 
to contend with untoward circum- 
stances of a worldly nature, com- 
bining with disease to defeat his 
curative efforts! Here was a state 
of mind and body predisposing my 
poor patient to the attacks of an 
epidemic, against the approach of 
which even previously perfect health 
and. assured strength were not always 
proof; whilst, in addition, every in- 
fluence of medicine was but too likely 
to be defeated by the entire absence 
of that buoyancy of disposition and 
temperament, so necessary to enable 
those stricken by it to struggle 
through and shake off its depressing 
weight. I anticipated from the first 
but one result from the case before 
me, unless, indeed, some favourable 
change could be brought about by 
the removal of my patient to a more 
healthy locality and a more pure 
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atmosphere. Such an aid, however, 
I found, upon sounding as delicately 
as I could the distressed parent, was 
scarcely within their means. 

There is a strange waywardness in 
the human constitution as in the 
human mind, which sometimes fal- 
sifies the best-grounded conclusions 
of the medical practitioner. It was 
in the early part of October that I 
was first called in to my patient, 
and in the latter part of that and the 
beginning of the following month I 
was agreeably surprised to discover 
in her symptomsof returning strength 
anc reviving spirits. I was seated 
by her bedside one forenoon during 
the latter month, which had exhibited 


the rather unusual circumstance of 


a moderately warm sun and a clear 
atmosphere. Emma was unequivo- 
cally better. Her eye had lost a 
portion of its heaviness, her features 


were clearer, and her skin relieved of 


the burning dryness attending the 
complaint under which she had been 
labouring. A casual remark, made 
by her mother, led the invalid girl, 
for the first time since my acquaint- 
ance with her, to a recurrence to the 
past, and to an expression of her 
views and hopes for the future. 

“ I feel to-day,” she said, address- 
ing me, “as if there were still brighter 
days in store for us, and health re- 
turning to enable me to realise all 
that I have struggled for — to make 
my dear mother reconciled to her 
sadly changed position; for it is a 
change, doctor! This poor room and 
our dingy street are very different 
from the cheerful parlour at the 
rectory, with its beautiful prospect 
of waving woods and verdant mea- 
dows, its sweet embowered windows, 
and the delightful scents and sounds 
of nature stealing in upon us through 
the half-open lattice, or finding their 
way amongst the fresh plants and 
shrubs of our little conservatory. I 
sometimes fancy that even a day re- 
stored to that dear home would bring 
renewed colour to my cheek and 
fresh vigour to my frame: but it 
cannot be.” 

A slight sigh escaped her as she 
coucluded the sentence. 

I endeavoured to lead her mind 
away from these depressing recollec- 
tions, but unsuccessfully. After a 
short pause she continued ; and some 
painful thoughts gave a slight spasm 
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to her frame, as she turned to her 
mother who sat by her, and said,— 

“ Tt is, perhaps, better as it is, my 
dear mamma, for both of us. There 
would be vacant places in that be- 
loved home, which would remind us 
of past bereavements but too pain- 
fully.” 

After awhile, however, her thoughts 
took a new turn, and became more 
hopeful and cheering. Of the future 
she spoke in terms of great confidence. 
I had held out to her the expectation 
of receiving two of my own children 
as pupils, so soon as he should have 
recovered strength sufficient to un- 
dertake the task ; and she questioned 
me with great interest with respect 
to the disposition and proficiency of 
each, evincing throughout her re- 
marks a matureness of intellect and 
of taste rarely found in one so young 
and inexperienced. It is a painful 
thing thus to see genius, which would 
have adorned the sphere which its 
possessor had been born to occupy, 
condemned to stoop to the dry details 
of life, and to soil its wings with the 
dust of a career whose end is, despite 
the hallucinations which a lively 
fancy beguiles us by throwing round 
it, in reality no higher than to pro- 
vide for the common wants of our 
nature. It was this severe schooling 
of the mind, this chaining down of 
the buoyancy of the young heart to 
uncongenial avocations and an en- 
durance of the changed circumstances 
of her lot, which had rendered my 
young patient so susceptible of the 
injurious influences by which her 
present illness, had been caused ; and 
notwithstanding her unexpected im- 
provement, I dreaded the effect of a 
“pete devotion of her mind to 

er professional pursuits or to their 
contemplation, as calculated at the 
least to retard her convalescence. It 
was therefore with satisfaction that 
I was enabled, by the plea of an en- 
gagement elsewhere, to terminate the 
conversation and my visit together. 

I find from my diary that, during 
the next fortnight succeeding this 
visit, Emma continued to improve. 
She became able to get down into 
her sitting-room ; and was once more 
enabled to enjoy her books and her 
favourite pursuit—music. From the 
few opportunities which I enjoyed of 
hearing her performance upon the 
instrument, to which she had de- 
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voted herself, I found tha* she was 
not what, in the present advanced 
state of musical teaching, would be 
called a finished or a brilliant player; 
but her taste and exquisite perception 
of the beauties of the compositions of 
our best musicians, and the feeling 
which she infused into her execution 
of some of them, amply compensated 
for the want of mere artistic or me- 
chanical skill. As she recovered her 
— and strength, too, she dis- 
closed, day by day, stores of brilliant 
thought and an intensely poetical 
mind and fancy, for the possession of 
which I had scarcely given her credit. 
She no longer studiously avoided 
recurrence to the feelings and oc- 
currences of her early years at the 
rectory. On the contrary, she de- 
lighted to recali the scenes and the 
incidents of that happy period; to 
breathe again in imagination the fresh 
air of the meadows and the hills and 
woods surrounding the home of her 
childhood ; to wander by its bright 
streams, and to stray amidst its green 
hedge-rows with their climbing 
honeysuckle, their fragrant hawthorn, 
and clustering roses. Occasionally, 
however, a chill would sweep over 
her buoyant spirits, whilst recount- 
ing events or thoughts connected with 
these scenes; and from such mani- 
festations of feeling I first learned 
how deeply the desertion of Charles 
Herbert had sunk into her mind, and 
that, in addition to her mere illness, 
a hopeless passion was preying upon 
the spirits of the poor sufferer. 

The month of December set in 
with cold winds from the south-east, 
which continued, with little inter- 
mission, until the close of the year ; 
and the symptoms of returning health 
and strength, which had inspired me 
with such hopes, took suddenly an 
unfavourable change. I have already 
mentioned that her bed-room, to 
which she was once again reduced, 
overlooked the back part of the house 
in which she lodged and of another 
row, which joined up to it; and the 
prevailing wind, now almost con- 
stantly from the south-east, brought 
the noxious gases generated in the 
locality to bear upon the invalid with 
latal effect. I remember being sent 
for on the first appearance of the 
relapse thus occasioned. The poor 
girl was suffering from increased 
fever, acting upon a frame already 
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worn down to perfect tenuity; and 
a pee convinced me that my past 
efforts and those of nature were thus 
rendered ineffectual, and that her 
end was approaching. Mrs. B ‘ 
although almost heart-broken, still 
tended her daughter with her wonted 
assiduity ; but I marked an uneasy 
feeling in her looks and manner, the 
meaning of which I only found out 
when preparing to leave my patient. 
The cause was one most distressing 
to a medical man of rightly consti- 
tuted mind. The poor lady had been 
accustomed to hand me, every third 
or fourth visit, what she considered 
would be the amount of my charge 
for medicine and attendance; and 
now her little store was exhausted, 
aud she could not, even in the last 
Leurs of one she loved so well, sub- 
mit, without apprising me of her 
circumstances, to incur a debt which 
she might never have the means to 
discharge. I trust I need not say 
that her delicacy and sterling in- 
tegrity of mind did not lower her in 
my estimation, or diminish my pro- 
fessional interest in the almost hope- 
less case now before me. 

From this period the poor girl 
rapidly declined, and I was not dis- 
pleased to find her conscious of her 
state, and that another and a better 
world was in her immediate prospect. 
One morning that I had called upon 
her I remarked an air of anxiety in 
her manner, as she glanced occasion- 
ally at her distressed and weeping 
parent, who was unwearied in her 
efforts to administer any little com- 
forts within her power to the poor 
sufferer. A personal friend of my 
own —the clergyman of the district 
in which she lived—had just left her; 
and I soon gathered that she wished 
to make some communication to me 
of a private nature, which she was 
desirous of sparing her mother the 
pain of hearing. At length she was 
enabled to avail herself of an op- 
portunity, when the latter had left 
the room, to address me. 

“I wished, doctor,” she said, in 
her low sweet voice, “ to confide to 
youre keeping something which I feel 

onght no longer to suffer to inter- 
pose between myself and that merci- 
ful Being into whose presence I trust 
Tam hastening. This portrait” (she 
handed a small locket containing a 
miniature) “ has long lain too near 
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tc my weak heart, and abstracted my 
thoughts too frequently from higher 
and holier objects of contemplation. 
Take it, my dear sir ; and when I am 
at rest” ir voice faltered, and her 
eyes were suffused for a moment with 
moisture), “* you may send it to him 
—to Charles. But no explanation ! 
He will learn all soon enough.” 

A heavy tear found its way from 
the quivering eyelids, and coursed 
down her faded cheek; and a sad 
pressure of the hand was all that I 
could offer to convince her that her 
wishes were understood. This was 
the last of my visits during which it 
could properly be said that my poor 
patient was perfectly conscious. In 
subsequent visits her manner was 
restless; and oceasionally low delirium 
was superadded, succeeded by pros- 
‘ation of the muscular and mental 
faculties, during which it was scarcely 
possible to excite her to any notice 
of external circumstances. In one of 
her half-delirious hours, for the first 
time the subject of her final resting- 

lace was referred to. Iler mother 

ad sounded her, with respect to the 
existence of any wish to be buried 
in the churchyard of her native vil- 
lage, with a confident expectation 
that the suggestion would be readily 
caught at, as one most grateful to 
her feelings; but, strange is the hu- 
man heart! her daughter recoiled 
from the idea. 

“ No, no, dear mother!” she said; 
*“ T would not be laid there, even to 
be near him who has gone before me. 
Let me rest here—-any where — 
amongst the crowds that have fallen, 
young like me, victims to the selfish- 
ness or the thoughtlessness of wealth. 
Why carry back amongst the sweet 
scenes of childhood a story of dis- 
appointed hopes, so sad as must be 
that which will be told over my poor 
remains ?” 

She was silent for a few moments, 
during which I saw, by the working 
of her features, that some train of 
thought— partly severed, perhaps, by 
the failure of distempered memory 
— was being recalled to her mind; 
at first indistinctly, as I could see by 
the appearance of slight vexation 
passing over her face, and the im- 
patient manner in which she occa- 
sionally moved her hand over her 
forehead, and at length assuming 
more perfect form and connectedness. 
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It is singularly, although painfully 
interesting sometimes to witness, in 
persons reduced to the last state of 
weakness, these efforts of the mind to 
overcome the debilitated and dis- 
ordered senses and corporeal faculties. 
Occasionally I have seen such strug- 
gles most triumphant. It was so in 
the present case with my poor patient, 
as she turned with a quick excite- 
ment and glowing eyes towards me, 
and remarked,— 

“ T dreamt, do you know, doctor, 
that I was to be laid in that lovely 
— where I have often played in 
childhood —in a retired corner over- 
shadowed by a dwarf ash-tree, near 
the path which leads from the rec- 
tory to the little vestry-door. I 
heard distinctly the solemn toll of 
the bell, which proclaimed that a 
wearied heart was about to be laid 
in its last resting-place. I saw the 
faces and heard the sobs of youthful 
friends assembled round that retired 
grave; and one, methought, read 
over me the solemn service, whose 
voice was cold and impassive, even 
when he placed the gravel upon the 
coffin-lid, and told that dust had re- 
turned to dust, and ashes to ashes: 
cold, doctor, as when last he uttered 
a stranger’s words of parting, and 
went away into the world for which 
he was formed. I knew that voice; 
and the words and looks of pity for 
the poor orphan girl, which seemed 
strangely to smite upon my senses, 
repelled me.” 

She breathed a shuddering sigh as 
she added,— 

“ No, not there. Bury me here— 
any where—and let me be forgotten!” 

Lhe subject which had thusagitated 
her, connected with that strange and 
vivid dream — a circumstance which 
I have often remarked attending tie 
low delirious state in fever patients 
— was never again introduced. 

For a few days more she lingered 
in a half-conscious state, but the final 
struggle came at length ; and the poor 
girl, with a last gaze of unutterable 
affection in her mother’s face, and a 
look of thanks directed towards my- 
self, which did not leave my memory 
for many days, sunk tosleep. In the 
page in which I recorded her death, I 
find written the words, “ ANoTHER 
VICTIM TO PREVENTIBLE DISEASE, AND 
TO THE WANT OF PROPER SANITORY 
REGULATIONS OF OUR TOWN,” 
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TOUCHING 


CANADA, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


I rEDEEM my promise of a month or 
two since by again taking Sir Francis 
Head’s book in my hand, and proceed- 
ing to treat ofit and the grave matters 
which, in light guise, it unfolds. I 
thiuk it is Captain Marryat who says, 
in his “ frank and fearless work” upon 
the United States of America, that he 
wrote upon topics of vital interest in 
the solution of the dread theorem as 
to whether, in these times, a republic 
on a grand scale is feasible in regard 
to continuance, and, if continued, 
desirable for the welfare of human 
kind; and that he had so composed 
his work that, if he failed not in the 
endeavour, it would be acceptable, 
not alone to people of erudition and 
ability, but even to milliners and 
such-like honest ladies who, in the 
phraseology of Dame Quickley, win 
their bread by the prick of their 
needle. What Marryat said, and 
in sooth, during the progress of his 
six volumes, has in great part done, 
Head, in his one volume, has achieved 
to admiration. Ile has made even 
that portion of his work which relates 
to the politics of a province distant 
and little known, “as amusing as a 
fairy tale.” It is done in a different 
way; but neither Swift, nor Abys- 
simian Bruce, nor Anastasius Hope, 
nor Spanish Ford, could have done 
it better or more effectually. There 
is a buoyancy about the whole nar- 
rative, argumentation and invective, 
which is quite delightful; and this 
starts forth with redoubled force 
when the subject is intrinsically dull. 
To use a comparison, at which the 
horse-taming Head, the scamperer 
over the Pampas, will not, I am sure, 
be offended, our author is like the 
famous cab- horse ofa friend of mine, 


* Columbia Prima; or, South America. 


who always begins to pull so soon as 
he is conscious of a hill. I almost 
forget how far I had got in the book 
on the last occasion ; but, be that as 
it may, I do not fancy I can be much 
mistaken in the line of country I 
now propose to pursue. So /aissez 
aller! Los, gentle public! Largesse, 
generous proprietor of Regina! For 
the which, by the way, my friend, I 
wish you had something equivalent 
to Prince Albert's pin-money, and 
the wardenship of the Stamnaries to 
boot ; and then would you not stand 
the tin to your liege contributors 
likea trump? Ay, marry you would. 
And far be it from me to start you 
for the barren chanceilorship of 
Cambridge. But to proceed. And 
as a first and essential step to it, let 
me spread out upon the carpet, near 
the light, Wyld’s magnificent maps,* 
most ample and most accurate, up iv 
the latest explorations and discoveries 
of North America and South Ame- 
rica, with all‘appendages, and having 
lain down, @ la Median Bonaparte 
or a rifleman, on the front part of my 
person, make a scrutinising examina- 
tion of those vast regions, and look 
curiously to the boundary lines, as 
recently recognised, between the ter- 
ritories of Great Britain and the 
United States, and the Central and 
Mexican States. 

Soh! So far so good. Let me 
now turn to Mr. John Macgregor’s 
huge, bulky volume, entitled, Com- 
mercial Tariffs and Regulations, Re- 
sources and Trade, of the several 
States of Europe and America, toge- 
ther with the Commercial Treaties 
between England and Foreign Coun- 
tries. Part XIV. The United States 
of America. For in that we shall 


Drawn from the Large Map in Fight 


Sheets. By Louis Stanislas D’Arcy Delarochette. London, 1846. Published by 
James Wyld, Geographer to her Majesty, Charing Cross East. 

Map of North America, exhibiting the recent Discoveries, Geographical and 
Nauticai, drawn chiefly from the authorities of M. de Humboldt, Lieut. Pike, Messrs. 
Lewis and Clarke, Sir Alexander M‘Kenzie, Mr. Hearne, Colonel Bouchette, 
Captains Vancouver, Ross, Parry, Franklin, and Back ; also describing the Boun- 
dary Lines between the Territories of Great Britain, the United States, and the 
Central and Mexican States. Published by James Wyld (successor to W. Faden), 
° Charing Cross, Geographer to her Majesty. 1845, 
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find some information about Canada 
that will suit our purpose. Speaking 
of Canada, our author obseryes,— 


“ Tt may be said to present the most 
grand and extraordinary configuration of 
any country in the world. From the 
eastern extremity of this vast region, 
rising abruptly out of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, to the Rocky Mountains, the 
natural features of its lands and waters 
exhibit romantic sublimities and _pic- 
turesque beauties, amidst the variety and 
grandeur of which the imagination wan- 
ders and loses itself, luxuniating among 
boundless forests, magnificent rivers, vast 
chains of mountains, immense lakes, ex- 
tensive prairies, and roaring cataracts. 
The mind, on sailing up the St. Law- 
rence, is occupied under impressions and 
with ideas as varied as they ure great and 
interesting. The ocean-like width of this 
mighty river where it joins the gulf; 
the great distance (about 2500 miles) 
between its débouché and the source of 
the most westerly of its streams; the 
numerous lakes, cataracts, and rivers, 
which form its appendages ; the wide 
and important regions, exhibiting moun- 
tains, valleys, forests, plains, and savan- 
nahs, which border upon these innu- 
merable lakes and rivers; their natural 
resources, their discovery and settlement, 
and the vast field thrown open in con- 
sequence for the enterprise, industry, 
and capital of mankind ; are subjects so 
great and so fertile for speculative theo- 
ries, as well as practical theories and 
gainful pursuits, that the imagination 
strives in vain to create an empire so 
grand and powerful, as that to which the 
energy of succeeding generations will 
likely raise a country possessed of such 
vast and splendid capabilities as those of 
the Canadas.’* 


This account of the aforesaid Mac- 
gregor is very big-mouthed under 
the plus sign, and very poetical under 
the minus sign of the Radical ; but, 
to follow forth the metaphor, the 
concinnation of the equation is cor- 
rect, and as Ben Jonson replied to 
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John Sylvester, when he objected 
that the rare old fellow had not 
capped his couplet, exclaiming, “That 
is not rhyme!” “No, but it is 
truth!” all that the Scotch chif- 
Fonier of statistics has put forth, in a 
sort of short, spurty, jackass’s gallop, 
even as when a fit of“ enthusimusy ” 
seizes upon the proverbially philoso- 
phic thistle-cropper in disporting 
upon a common, is positively true. 
And this noble province we stood 
something more than a chance of 
losing, if it had not been for the 
loyalty, the intrepidity, and the wis- 
dom of the reviled and most scurvily 
and ungratefully treated Sir Francis 
Head. The old tape-tiers made very 
merry, after their discreet official 
fashion, sub ridentes (for these wretch- 
ed creatures of dull form dare not 
laugh out), at certain metaphorical 
language and scraps of quoted poetry 
which Head, it must be admitted, 
very idly and inappropriately intro- 
duced into his despatches. He had 
no business to do this. It was a 
boyish error, but it was made by the 
grown man with all the boy’s hearti- 
ness and candour. It was, too, a 
mere formal and conventional error 
and escapade ; there was nothing in 
it morally or essentially wrong. ‘But 
certainly it seems ridiculous, not 
merely to tape-tiers—the homunculal 
species of tape-worms, who were ne- 
ver conscious of a poetic emotion, or 
capable of a generous thought—but 
even to Englishmen, to find a lieute- 
nant-governor converting himself 
into a sort of journeyman Tyrtzus, 
and apostrophising the Canado-Glen- 
garry Highlanders, a pack of Celtic 
barbarians, who he knew could not 
understand a word of English, with 
a quotation from Campbell's Lochiel. 
Why, he might just as well have 
told them, in the Homeric words of 
the horse-taming Hector, the vaquero 
of chivalry,— 


* « The St. Lawrence may certainly, including its lakes, tributaries, vast breadth, 
and the quantity of fresh water it discharges, be considered the largest river in the 


world. 


From Cape Chat, 100 miles above Cape Rosier, where its mouth may be 


deemed to commence, to the head of Lake Superior, the distance is 2120 miles. At 


Cape Rosier, its breadth is 80 miles ; and at Cape Chat, 40 miles. 


At Kamourasker, 


where its waters are brackish, its breadth is 20 miles, and its average depth 12 


fathoms. 


It discharges annually to the sea 4,277,880,000,000 tons of fresh water, of 
which one-half may be considered melted snow. 


The length of the Amazon, from 


the Andes to the ocean, is 2070 miles, and its greatest width at its embochure is 25 


miles.” 


It is curious to remark, that the four mighty rivers, the Bourbon, the 


St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Oregon or Columbia, take their rise within a 
few leagues of each other, and pretty nearly in the centre of this great continent. 
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And then to write in a despatch 
to cold, practical men, that he stood 
“with his arms folded,” was simply 
absurd. In giving evidence in a 
court of justice, or in writing on any 
matter of business whatsoever, a man 
never ought to permit himself to be 
betrayed into the use of metaphorical 
language or fanciful illustration of 
any kind. But while this is at once 
admitted, excuse there is none for 
the ingratitude that was displayed 
towards him by the imperial govern- 
ment, and for withholding that just 
acknowledgment and praise which is 
due to him for the calmness, the cau- 
tion, the courage, and the wisdom 
with which he conducted the colony 
through difficulties of peculiar mag- 
nitude and intensity. Nothing could 
be more paltry or more foolish than 
the treatment which Sir F[rancis 
experienced, except it be that of the 
old loyal and most brave and faithful 
colonists, who, in an hour of the ut- 
most peril, stood up, without regard 
to property, limb, or life, to support 
the connexion with the mother- 
country, which certainly, so far as 
these generous and gallant men were 
concerned, has proved an injusta 
noverca. I blush to write it, but it 
is most glaringly true. 

lenter upon the matter to which 
I have adverted as now in hand, by 
taking up Head’s eighth chapter, 
which, in no very dignified language, 
he has entitled “ The Flare-up.” 
This is in bad taste, and there is no 
fun even in this little silly bit of 
slang. It would well-nigh disgrace 
a chapter in a Newgate-Calendar 
novel. And this is the more lament- 
able, because the information in the 
chapter so vilely auspicated is really 
true and valuable. Head says,— 


** As soon as Mr. M‘Kenzie, Dr. Dun- 
combe, Mr. Robert Baldwin, Mr. Speaker 
Bidwell, Dr, Rolph, and other nameless 
demagogues, found that their demand for 
‘ responsible government ’ was repudiated 
by the people of Upper Canada, to whom 
they had appealed ; that, in consequence 
of their having made this demand, they 
had lost their elections, and that their 
seats in the Commons’ House of Assem- 
bly were filled up with loyal men, op- 
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posed to the revolutionary innovation 
they had desired to effect, it was natural 
to he expected that they would have 
given up a political contest, in which it 
was evident that they had morally been 
completely and irretrievably defeated.” 


His remark is, then, that in a 
simple population like that of Upper 
Canada, where there was no con- 
trariety of interests, as in the mother- 
country, to qualify the opinion de- 
clared at the hustings, where there 
could be no large or potential minority 
of dissentients, and where almost 
universal suffrage prevailed, the 
enunciation of any particular form of 
will amounted to the imperative sic 
volo, sic jubeo ; and implied the pledge 
that the people were ready to main- 
tain and effectuate the carrying out 
of their opinion, if need were, by 
physical force,—ay, “to the utter- 
unce.” In this Head was quite right, 
and events fully justified him ; but 
he erred in his calculation as to the 
forbearance of the restless vagabonds 
and brigands who, in main part, con- 
stitute the populace of the neigh- 
bouring states of the Union, and 
upon the good faith—nay, the com- 
mon decency and honesty, of the 
federal government of the United 
States. He found, after a short time, 
that “ Mr. ex-Speaker Bidwell and 
the other fundless demagogues well 
enough knew whose expectations 
they were fulfilling, and to whom 
they were to look for reward ;” and 
this was, of course, to the pestiferous 
population and perfidious govern- 
ment of the United States, a govern- 
ment falser in all its relations and 
feebler for all good thah any other 
which has ever yet existed in the 
history of the world. The policy 
Sir Francis pursued was that of 
silence and quiescence. From an 
experience of two a, during which 
he-had collectively and individually 
studied the character of the people 
under his government, he was satis- 
fied that he could safely adopt this 
Fabian form of policy, and bide his 
time. He was resolved to draw the 
sword before he blew the horn,* and 
he was quite right. The scoundrel 
M‘Kenzie did not like it at all; he 
raved, and ranted, and flirted, without 





* « Wo to the coward, that ever he was born, 
Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn 
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downright overt treason, on the ver 

verge of the law’s intercession, with 
an unceasing and passionate devyo- 
tion. After the publication of mul- 
titudinous libels, and the convening 
of monster meetings, and all the 
other ordinary tricks of a sordid and 
cowardly demagogue’s trade, “ his 
next step was to prevail upon his 
followers to assemble at their meet- 
ings with ‘ loaded fire-arms ;’ and, 
under the pretence of shooting pi- 
geons, they were advised in placards 
to bring bullets, and to ‘keep their 
powder dry.” Ulead was earnestly 
entreated by the loyal inhabitants of 
Toronto to institute legal proceed- 
ings against this miscreant. But Sir 
Francis was firm to the policy he had 
prescribed for his guidance. He re- 
mained quiescent. He says,— 


*« It was from no feeling of obstinacy, 
but after the most deliberate reflection, 
that I declined to adopt the proceedings 
suggested tome. * * * Ineed 
hardly say that I was as anxious to in- 
carcerate Mr. M‘Kenzie, and as willing to 
disperse illegal assemblages, as any who 
advocated those measures. But I had 
no troops, no physical force, but that 
which is the representative of moral 
justice. Many people have blamed, and, 
I believe, still blame, me for having, as 
they say, ‘sent the troops out of the 
province.” I, however, did no such 
thing. Sir John Colborne, the com- 
mander of the forces in Canada, felt that 
he required the whole of them to protect 
the lower province ; and deeming the 
moral power which he said I possessed 
sufficient, he offered me a couple of com. 
panies only, and then, without consulting 
me, recalled the whole of the remainder 
of the troops. Considering that Upper 
Canada was larger in surface than Eng- 
land and Wales, I felt that I should gain 
more by throwing mysclf evtirely on the 
militia than by keeping these two com. 
panies; and Sir John Colborne fully 
concurring in this opinion, he acceded to 
my request, and accordingly, by recalling 
them, enormously increased my power.” 


The result is known, and bears its 
moral, With a powerful British 
force, chosen, and admirably equipped 
and supplied, Sir John Colborne ob- 
tained an easy victory over the mis- 
guided, cowardly rabblement of re- 
bels, who had the insanity to bide 
his onset. And Sir John is now 
Lord Seton, with a peerage as lightly 
won as the late Lord Keane’s, and, I 
believe, with a pension to boot. Sir 
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Francis Head, without regular troops, 
routed the enemy, foreign and do- 
mestic, and saved the upper province, 
one of the most valuable possessions 
of the British crown. And he re- 
ceived neither peerage nor pension, 
nor even barren thanks; but was at 
last, after he had served the turn of 
the imperial government, who well 
knew they could get none adequately 
to supply his place, released, after 
reiterated requests, from his office 
with as much of disgrace as a sneak- 
ing and un-English ministry could 
lay upon him. But this is by the 
way. I{ead continued quiet, watch- 
ing and waiting, under the advice of 
the attorney-general, until the proper 
moment should arrive to pounce 
upon M‘Kenzie and Young Canada, 
caught in flagrante delicto. The 
lieutenant-governor was slow to call 
out the militia, lest it should be upon 
a vain alarm, and they harassed by 
being unnecessarily drawn away from 
their families, homes, and businesses. 
He was anxious to shew this bold 
citizen force that “ his supineness” 
only appeared great because his re- 
liance upon them was great, and his 
belief of their attachment to England 
unbounded. Thus he repressed ra- 
ther than excited their ardour, wait- 
ing until he really wanted their 
services, and then being ready to say, 
as he pointed to the rebels, * There 
the scoundrels are, my boys, now 
make short work of them!” 

Fuit ante Helenam,&c. The grand 
cause of strife amongst animals and 
men, a “female,” as the Yankees 
affect to call their women, rather 
than a “lady,” something super- 
fluously, inasmuch as we all know 
that there is a feminine gender in the 
model republic, with lots of mothers 
of lots of Gracchi; but that the com- 
modity “ lady,” whenever it appears 
there, is essentially and esoterically 
exotic to the American soil, of foreign 
growth or of foreign culture. It 
cannot be raised simply at home 
“no how.” It is always neat as im- 
ported. But a woman was the cause 
of the bursting of the rebels’ scheme, 
and the resolution of the lieutenant- 
governor's policy :— 

“A servant girl had poisoned her 
mistress, for which offence she had been 
arrested, tried, and convicted, and con- 
demned to death. I believe a female 
had never before been executed in Upper 
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Canada, besides which she was young 
and beautiful. All these circumstances 
combined naturally enough in her favour, 
and a petition was addressed to me, pray- 
ing that her life might be spared.” 


Head referred this to the judges, 
who saw no extenuating circum- 
stances, no reason why the outraged 
law for the benefit of society and the 
sacred security of the homestead 
should not be allowed to take its 
course. And, after mature delibera- 
tion, their reply was accordingly. 
The foolish feeling of pity for the 
criminal, and forgetfulness of the dire 
offence against God and man, which 
imperatively required that the crimi- 
nal “ should be cut off from amongst 
the people,” prevailed widely and 
earnestly in the province; but the 
judges were not to be moved, nor 
was the executive council neither, nor 
was the lieutenant-governor, who 
had referred all to their wisdom. 


“ Mr. M‘Kenzie immediately perceived 
that he had better make the execution of 
this young girl the moment of his out- 
break. He accordingly made arrange- 
ments for concealing arms in the town, 
and for au assemblage of all his deluded 
followers, who were to enter the city 
under the pretence of witnessing the 
execution. They were then to come to 
Government-house, petition in her fa. 
vour, ‘dispose’ of me, save the gil, 
plunder the banks, seize the government 
muskets,” &c. 


It was to have been a prouesse 
d’armes, in apish imitation of Jack 
Cade’s “ Up Fish Street! down St. 
Magnus’ Corner! kill and destroy !” 
And as they intended to rob the 
banks outright, Dick the butcher's 
uestion would have been super- 

uous : “ My lord, when shall we go 
to Cheapside, and take up commo- 
dities upon our bills?” And so 
equally would have been Cade’s re- 
sponse and Dick's rejoinder : “ Marry, 
presently!” and, “Oh, brave!” But 
the scribbler M‘Kenzie betrayed the 
rebel M‘Kenzie into the gripe of the 
law. Head, upon the above-named 
movement, had, at last, called out 
the militia : — 
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“ The instant the order was issued, 
Mr. M‘Kenzie,” quoth Head, ‘* clearly 
saw, that though [ could remain doing 
nothing, he could not. He, therefore, in 
the following number of his newspaper, 
published a list of nineteen successful 
strikes for freedom which had taken place 
in the history of the world ; and, in very 
plain language, called upon his followers 


‘to follow these glorious examples.” 


The attorney- general forthwith 
advised the lieutenant-governor and 
the council that now, at last, the 
rascal was formally and indisputably 
within the grasp of British law; and, 
without a moment's delay, an order 
was issued to arrest him for high 
treason. But, says Head, the fellow 
“ understood his position as clearly as 
the legal adviser to the crown; and 
accordingly, at the very instant I was 
ordering his apprehension, he had 
fled from ‘Toronto, had assembled his 
followers, and as a leader of a band 
of rebels, armed with loaded rifles 
aud pikes, he was advancing to attack 
Toronto.” Iead shewed that, as an 
old engineer officer, the man was 
worthy of the hour; and fool he 
must be who would presume to ques- 
tion the foresight and wisdom of all 
his arrangements, whether with re- 
gard to the physical effect he had to 
achieve, or the moral causes he had 
to evoke, to enable him to put it into 
action.* Ile took his post in the 
heart of the capital of the loyal pro- 
vince under his command. It was in 
the market-place, the old centre of 
force as well as of commerce in the 
ancient towns which have struggled 
for liberty in every wise sense of the 
word. ‘The five judges were with 
him (for which be there to them 
from the bar of England cordial los 
and fraternal gratitude, with all ac- 
knowledgment and honour), and, of 
course, all the gentlemen and honest 
men of the place were also with him. 
But the force in the city, though, as 
it turned out, more than sufficient 
against the cowardly blackguards who 
made a show of rebellion, was nume- 
rically very small. The question to 
be steed was the result of England's 
—_ to its children of the colony 
through the lieutenant - governor : 


=o — the short time from Sir F. Head's going out until he requested to be 


recalled, he di 


more good to that province and more to secure the English dominion 


than could be imagined ; and had he not been governor of the province for some time 
previous to the rebellion, I strongly surmise that it would have been lost to this 
country,”’—Manrnyat’s Diary in America, vol. iii, p. 112. 
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Would they, whose indifference to 
the cause in the name of which they 
were summoned be separation, come 
forward at all risks, and inconve- 
niences, and expense, and fight for 
England? It was an anxious pro- 
blem to solve. But they did come 
forward, and the solution thereof was 
satisfactory to the government and 
the empire. Head says,— 


* About eight o’clock I inspected my 
followers in the square in which the 
market-house stands. We were, of 
course, a motley group. I had a short, 
double-barrelled gun in my belt, and 
another on my shoulder, The chief- 
justice had about thirty rounds of ball- 
cartridge in his cartouch, and the rest of 
the party were equally well armed ; and 
the two six-pounders were comfortably 
filled with grape-shot.” 


Still, adds Head, “ our family com- 
pact was but small,” “ and the great 
roblem remained to be solved.” 
t was not long a-doing. At two 
o'clock next day, that gallant and 
ill-used gentleman, Sir Allan Macnab, 
received the somewhat exaggerated 
intelligence that the lieutenant-go- 
vernor was beleaguered in Toronto ; 
and he forthwith assembled the loyal 
men of Gore, and put them on board 
a steamer which he had seized, and 
at once started to Head’s aid. “I 
was sitting by tallow-candle-light in 
the large hall, surrounded by my 
comrades, when we suddenly heard, 
in the direction of the lake-shore, a 
distant cheer. In a short time, two 
or three people, rushing in at the 
door, told us that a steamer full of 
the men of Gore had just arrived ; 
and almost at the same moment I 
had the pleasure of receiving this 
intelligence from their own leader,” 
the Speaker of the Commons’ House 
of Assembly, the constitutional re- 
presentative of the representatives of 
a free and loyal people! Next morn- 
ing, regiments of tired farmers and 
leg-wearied yeomen flocked in from 
all directions. It was like the Moor- 
ish gathering recorded in the ballad, 
save that the muster was not of 
horsemen,— 


** Los Moros que el son oyeron 
Que al Sangriento Marte llama, 
Uno a uno, y dos a dos, 

Un gran escadron formavan. 
Ay de mi, Alhama!” 
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Head had now force enough to 
attack M‘Kenzie and his gang, who 
had taken up their position in Mont- 
gomery’s tavern,—* A large building 
flanked by out-houses, situated on 
the top of Gallows Hill,—an appro- 
priate locality for the scoundrels ; 
and about four miles from Toronto” 
Still the lieutenant-governor, Lower 
Canada being in open rebellion, was 
resolved not to throw away a chance, 
and he waited accordingly for fur- 
ther reinforcements. On the 7th he 
marched out with a force that could 
not be successfully resisted. The 
march is picturesquely described. 
The column, high of heart and eager 
for the fray, was accompanied by the 
ministers of religion of various per- 
suasions, until the rebels’ fire opened 
from the forest. 


‘“* Many among them (quoth Sir 
Francis), and especially the bold dio- 
cesan of the Church of England, would 
willingly have continued their course, 
but, with becoming dignity, they deemed 
it their duty to refrain; and, accord. 
ingly, giving us their blessing, which, I 
trust, no one appreciated more reveren- 
tially than myself, one after another they 
retired. ‘ Our men are with thee,’ said 
the respected minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; ‘ The prayers of our women 
attend thee.’’ 


A body of skirmishers, headed by 
Judge Maclean, was thrown into the 
forest, like a pack of foxhounds into 
acover. “We had hitherto listened 
to the firing of rifles ; but the honest, 
deep-toned voices of the English 
musket, clearly announced the supe- 
riority of that noble weapon over the 
little pea instrument that was op- 
posed to it, and which gradually 
subsiding, very soon became silent.” 
The tavern, which, if it had been 
occupied by brave men, might have 
offered a stern resistance, was not 
defended after the discharge of a few 
cannon shot. “ The bubble had com- 
pletely burst, and nothing remained 
to tell of its past history but Mr. 
M‘Kenzie’s flag, his bag full of let- 
ters and papers advocating ‘ respon- 
sible government,’ and the heaps of 
dirty straw on which he and his 
gang had been sleeping.” Forth- 
with Head had the tavern burned to 
the ground. Its blaze satisfied many 
an aching heart in ‘Toronto that the 
loyalists had triumphed, and it was 
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an act of just retribution. This 
Montgomery “had been one of the 
ringleaders ; his tavern had been the 
rendezvous of the disaffected: it had 


just been their fortress, from which 


they had fired upon her majesty’s 
subjects ; but, far above all, its floor 
was stained with the blood, and its 
walls had witnessed the death, of 
Colonel Moodie.” This gallant vete- 
ran was murdered by the rebels. 
“ On being carried into Montgomery's 
tavern mortally wounded, he was 
treated with lecherous indignity. 
The rebels called him ‘a bloody 
Tory!’ and the appellation was cor- 
rect; but he died as he had lived, 
an honest, brave, and loyal servant 
of the crown.” Sir Francis Head 
goes on to say :— 


* Although it will probably cause not 
the smallest excitement in this country 
among Whigs or Tories, yet in our 
North American colonies it is deemed 
most strange, and in the future history 
of the British empire it will surely ap- 
pear unaccountable, that the leader of 
the Conservatives during his enjoyment 
of office did nothing for Colonel Moodie’s 
widow, or daughter, or son, all of whom 
were left in great poverty ; and yet, that 
he advised our gracious sovereign pub- 
licly to pardon and bring back to Upper 
Canada, Mr. Montgomery, in whose 
house this gallant old soldier had died, 
and also Mr. Gibson, who had taken 
charge of all Mr. M‘Kenzie’s prisoners, 
and who had been Colonel Moodie’s jai- 
lor while he was dying ! On the return of 
this man to Canada, the queen’s subjects 
he had maltreated, indignant at his par- 
don, obtained writs against him for false 
imprisonment; and such was his own 
estimation of his guilt, that, seeing the 
pardon of the British crown could not 
shield him from the paramount venge- 
ance of British law, he again absconded 
to the United States.” 


I trust Sir Francis is mistaken, 
and that neither by Whig nor Tory, 
who cares for the well-being and 
oyalty of the colonies, and the sta- 
bility of the British empire, these 
startling facts will be let fall to the 
ground. 

But let us turn to another rebel, 
and the story of his treatment by the 
home government. Sir Francis, on 
his return to Government- house 
from Gallows Hill, where he had 
been absent three days, found Mr. 
ex- Speaker Bidwell awaiting him in 


his ante-chamber. In the conspiracy 
of the republican party, as well as 
in the rebellion which had been sup- 
pressed, this man was deeply impli- 
cated ; “and, indeed, up to the very 
moment of the outbreak had been 
in communication with Dr. Rolph, 
Mr. M‘Kenzie, and other leaders of 
the rebellion.” His letters were seized 
at the post-office, and thus he knew 
his life was in Head's hands. 

Ile could not escape to the con- 
genial soil and society of the United 
States, for the coast was already 
guarded. 


‘** Basides,” adds Head the caballero, 
very quaintly and characteristically, ‘ as 
he was no horseman, he had not courage 
to attempt to escape ; and his conscience 
told him that the hand of every loyal 
man might, in retributive justice, be 
raised against bim; and as he knew 
how exasperated the militia had been by 
the barbarous murder of the brave Colo- 
nel Moodie, he had reason not only to 
fear the vengeance of the crown, but 
that any one of the militiamen he met 
might become his executioner; in short, 
he knew not what to do, or where to go, 
or how to hide himself.” 


This apprehension about the sum- 
mary vengeance of the militiamen, 
was, coward as Bidwell, no doubt, 
must have been, no vain fear. Brit- 
ish men, reared in the admiration of 
fair-play, have always resented and 
revenged “to the utterance” the 
cowardly eutting off of any of their 
leaders, however subordinate his si- 
tuation. In the same country the 
murder of Lieutenant Weir pro- 
duced a powerful effect upon the 
feelings of the regular troops. In 
Marryat’s account of the attack 
on St. Eustache, at which he was 
present in person, he observes, that 


_ the rebels had occupied a strong 


church, which, however, the pol- 
troons had not the courage to de- 
fend. ‘The church was stormed, and 
such was the exasperation of the 
troops at the murder of Lieutenant 
Weir, that they gave no quarter. 

If such were the feelings of the 
regular troops about the murder of 
a subaltern, we can easily imagine 
with Head and the criminal Bidwell, 
that the desire for vengeance on all 
implicated in the assassination of Co- 
lonel Moodie was amongst the brave, 
and loyal, and triumphant fever- 
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high. To cut the story short, how- 
ever, this Bidwell saw that his only 
chance of salvation was in the mag- 
nanimity and mercy of the lieu- 
tenant-governor ; and in the hope 
on which he had relied he was not 
mistaken. Sir Francis states :— 


‘« Pitying the abject position in which 
he stood, I very calmly pointed out to 
him the impropriety of the course he had 
pursued, and then observing to him, 
what he well enough knew, that were [ 
to open his letters his life would proba- 
bly be in my hands, I reminded him of 
the mercy us well as the power of the 
British crown; and I ended by telling 
him, that, as its humble representative, I 
would restore to him his letters un- 
opened, if he would give me in writing 
a promise that he would quit the queen’s 
territories for ever.” 


Bidwell thankfully acceded to 
these terms. “And the sentence 
which he deliberately passed upon 
himself he faithfully executed.” He 
instantly exiled himself from the 
queen’s dominions, and repairing to 
the State of New York, he very con- 
sistently took there the oath of alle- 
giance to the United States, and 
openly and publicly abjured allegi- 
ance to all other authorities, “ and 
especially to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain.” In return, he instantly re- 
ceived all the honours which it is in 
the power of —— to bestow ; 
and such was the feeling in his fa- 
vour, that, contrary to custom, pre- 
cedent, and, I believe, even contrary 
to law, he was elected by acclama- 
tion a member of the Amcrican Bar. 
At this very moment Head was under 
orders to make this man a judge. 
He refused, and referred to his mani- 
fold treasons. 


“But the picture I here drew of Mr. 
Bidwell's principles, and of the ob- 
jects he had all his life had in view, 
was highly attractive rather than repul- 
sive; and, accordingly, in reply to my 
sketch I was boldly informed, that her 
majesty’s government ‘could not regard 
the part which Mr. Bidwell had formerly 
tuken in local politics as an insuperable 
barrier to his future advancement in his 
profession ; and that, on the contrary, 
adverting to the general estimate of Mr. 
Bidwell’s qualifications for a seat on the 
bencli, it appeared that the public ser- 
vice would be promoted by securing his 
service.’ I was therefore ordered, in 
case of another vacancy, to offer the ap- 
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pointment to Mr, Bidwell: this, rightly 
or wrongly it now matters not, I refused 
to do; and while Mr. Bidwell, in con- 
sequence of having abjured his allegiance 
to the British crown, was receiving in 
the United States compliments and con- 
gratulations on his appointment to the 
American bar, it appeared from The 
London Gazette that the queen’s go- 
vernment had advised her majesty to 
relieve his opponent from the adminis. 
tration of the government of Upper 
Canada.” 


We have a word to say upon this. 
I think Iead’s melo-dramatic mercy, 
though springing from a pure and 
generous source, was entirely mis- 
placed and improper. A traitor never 
should be forgiven, or his escape 
from the justice he had outraged 
connived at. Of all forms of lenity, 
it is the most weak and foolish, and, 
indeed, of clemency itself, the exer- 
cise—teste the greatest of all who ever 
lived, Julius Casar—scarcely ever 
fails of recommending the poisoned 
chalice to the lips of the pardoner. 
Ilead had no business to play the 
Magnifico of Dream Land in letting 
this Bidwell escape. He ought to 
have put himself in a position to be 
able to reply to the order of the 
home government to make Bidwell a 
judge, that unfortunately he was un- 
able to comply with it, inasmuch as 
the aforesaid Bidwell had been al- 
ready condemned as a criminal, and 
hanged for the part he had taken 
in local politics, the same having 
amounted to high treason ; and so 
have thrown them his head as an 
apology for not complying with their 
impudent ey All experi- 
ence shews, that free-pardoning in 
civil war is all sheer tom-foolery, 
and sure to recoil upon the party 
weak enough to forgive. Because, 
so far from gratitude on the one 
part, there is fear and hatred, and 
there never can be confidence on 
either side. Both parties are aware 
that the pardon is never forgotten, 
much less forgiven. The poet (Henry 
Taylor) in his own fine words tells 
the story—in such cases universally 
true,— 


‘** Forgiveness may be spoken with the 
tongue ; 

Forgiveness may be written with the 
DEN ; 

But think not that the parchment and 
mouth pardon 
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Will e’er eject old hatreds from the 
heart, 

There’s that betwixt you been which 
men remember 

’Till they forget themselves, ’till all’s 
forgot, 

’Till the deep sleep falls o’er them in 
that bed 

From which no morrow’s mischief wakes 
them up.” 


If Head had acted in the spirit of 
this, he would have heard no more 
of Bidwell from home. The Con- 
servative maxim of men in power 
should be always this,—Take the 
open foe to ransom, or in other 
words, treat him with all the ho- 
nours due in civilised warfare to 
brave men ; always slay the traitor, 
or at least take care that he shall 
never again be in a position to be 
mischievous. 

But let us now pass on to the 
manifold sins and iniquities commit- 
ted by the rebels and “ sympathisers” 
of the United States, against the ter- 
ritory and persons of the queen’s 
subjects in Canada. On this occa- 
sion Sir Francis behaved with con- 
summate caution and prudence, and 
with equal firmness and ability. He 
had invited the militia to accompany 
him to the frontier and repel the 
impending invasion. 


‘‘ Upon the British shore of the river, 
just above the great cataract (Niagara), 
and, consequently, between it and Navy 
Island, there had been erected from the 
neighbouring forest one of its tallest 
pines, upon the summit of which there 
was floating in the pure freezing breeze 
the British flag, 

“ Beneath, around, and for a consider- 
able distance within view of it, were to 
be seen, in various costumes, either on 
duty or at recreation, in companies, de. 
tachments, or groups, 2500 Cunadian 
farmers, yeomen, and other volunteers, 
who, bringing with them nothing but 
the clothes in which they stood, had left 
their families, and in defence of British 
institutions had, of their own accord, 
rallied round him whom they considered 
as their natural leader—the Speaker of 
their own House of Assembly. Their 
spirits were buoyant as the air they 
breathed ; their hearts as bold as the 
scenery that surrounded them; their 
cause as pure as the deep blue canopy 
over their heads, or as the unsullied 
snow under their feet.” 


But in addition to the Canadian 
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militia, England had other allies and 
volunteers — the spot. A large 
body of Red Indians had arrived 
from the interior recesses of the pro- 
vince. Sir Francis’s account of his 
conference with these noble speci- 
mens of humanity is highly graphic 
and interesting. He says,— 


“As soon as the customary saluta- 
tions were over, the senior chief, with 
that astonishing stillness of manner and 
native dignity of demeanour which cha- 
racterises all Indian orators, briefly told 
me,—‘ That he and his brother chiefs had 
heard that the Big Knives (the Ame- 
ricans) had invaded the land of their 
Great Mother; and tbat, for reasons 
which they very clearly explained, they 
did not like the Big Knives; that they 
did not desire to leave their Great Mo. 
ther, and that, therefore, they had come 
to fight the Big Knives. Before, how- 
ever, they raised the hatchet of war, 
they wished to be informed whether the 
wives of their chiefs and young men, who 
should fall, would receive the same cone 
sideration that in the late war had been 
granted to the widows of their white bre- 
thren?’ This plain question,” quoth 
Head, “‘ ought not to have been very dif- 
ficult to answer. I am entirely of this 
opinion, and that it should have been an- 
swered only in the one way. But,” adds 
Head, ‘‘ I knew, however, that in a certain 
tenement in Downing Street there ex- 
isted an unwholesome opinion (which in 
beautiful language was very shortly after 
expressed), that it would be barbarous 
to allow the Indians to assist in repel- 
ling the invasion of Upper Canada by 
American citizens. 1 bad ne doubt of 
the fatal imbecility of such a policy ; on 
the contrary, it was to my mind as clear 
as the sun that was shining upon the 
strange scene before me, that although 
philanthropic objections might be raised 
to the Indians accompanying a British 
force in invading the territory of the 
Americans, there could be nothing more 
just than to allow them in defending 
their own territory to assist in repelling 
invasion.” 


I know not, and care not to know, 
who it is that recently expressed this 
unwholesome opinion in what Sir 
Francissneeringly describesas “ beau- 
tiful language.” It is a matter of 
indifference to me who it was, who 
with solemn visage and plausible 
mien, and an affectation of generous 
warmth and philanthropy, rattled 
out, with an accompaniment of ener- 
getic thumps upon one or other of 
the red boxes, the old, miserable con- 


It 





glomeration of clap-trap sentences, 
in the sort originally piled together 
by Lord Chatham, when his intel- 
lectual faculties must have been poi- 
soned, and perverted, and he labour- 
ing under an access of that flux de 
bouche which is stated by maudling 
scribblers to have been, upon this 
last occasion, fatal to him. Lord 
Chatham was certainly a greater ora- 
tor than any in either House of Par- 
liament (if, in sooth, any such there 
be, who deserve the name) now-a- 
days; and, therefore, it is not possi- 
ble that any one could have improved 
upon the magnificent garb of words 
in which he arrayed, and with which 
he bedizened, the most arrant non- 
sense. I have, from my boyhood 
upwards, since I first read the fol- 
lowing passages in some schoolboy- 
book, ever regarded them as the 
rankest and most silly trash upon 
stilts that was ever yet given forth 
by any sane man with a grave face: 


“ But, my lords, in addition to these 
disgraces and mischiefs of our army, the 
ministers have dared to authorise and as- 
sociate to our arms the tomabawk and 
scalping-knife of the savage! have called 
into civilised alliance the wild and inhu- 
man savage of the wood! have dele- 
gated to the merciless Indian the defence 
of disputed rights, and to wage the hor- 
rors of his barbarous war against even 
brethren ! ° * ° 

** My lords, this enormity calls aloud 
for redress, and unless thoroughly done 
away with, it will be a stain on the na- 
tional character. It is a violation of the 
constitution. I believe it is against the 
law.” 


That it was a violation of the con- 
stitution, or a breach of the law, is a 
simple absurdity, elevated only above 
its intrinsic folly and falsehood b 
the audacious saventen with whic 
it was made. Was it likely to be a 
stain on the national character ? Cer- 
tainly not. The Indians were, and 
such of them as yet remain unmur- 
dered by downright violence or 
treachery—-by the murderous rifle or 
long knife, by the deliberate intro- 
duction amongst their tribes of plague, 
pestilence, and famine, through the 
agency of small-pox and other dread 
and infectious diseases, and dele- 
terious ardent spirits—I say the 
Indians were and are united with 
us against those who had been 
and are the systematic oppressors, 
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robbers, and murderers,—the whole- 
sale destroyers of their race,—against 
those whose ruthless policy, carried 
on with the impassability and im- 
nlacability of an ever-advancing de- 
nm was, and has been, and is now, 
to sweep them off the face of their 
fatherland. They trod the land that 
bore them. Our cause was, and, I 
rejoice to think, still continues to be, 
common. And, I trust, that if need 
should be, the feeling which has 
heretofore existed will ever remain, 
and be in the spirit ever and aye 
with them, the noblest of Nature’s 
gentlemen. 


“ The friends we have tried are by our 
side, 
And the foes we hate before us.” 


Seeing, too, that our allies were 
fighting in a righteous cause—fight- 
ing for their wives, and babies, and 
old men, for the pleasant haunts of 
their childhood, and the sacred graves 
of their progenitors—why should we 
stop curiously to criticise the wea- 
pons they wielded, or hold that a 
war of aggression and rapine was 
more justifiable and honouruble than 
a manly defence against it, because 
the one was mae with the rifle and 
long knife, and the other with the 
tomahawk and a shorter and a smaller 
knife? Oh! but the Indians were 
mere savages, and their opponents 
were every thing that was civilised 
and amiable ; and, of course, if they 
were so then, as they are always 
“ progressing,” ever “ going a-head,” 
they have become, in times less re- 
mote, much more so. When Lord 
Suffield ventured to say, that,— 


‘** The employment of the Indians was 
a measure necessary in fact, and allow- 
able in principle, for it was perfectly 
justifiable to use every means against our 
enemies that God and Nature had sanc- 
tioned, ‘Lord Chatham was astonished 
—shocked—to hear such principles con- 
fessed— principles equally uncoustitu- 
tional, inhuman, and unchristian.’ * * 

“That God and Nature put into our 
hands! I know not what ideas that lord 
may entertain of God and Nature ; but 
J know that such abominable principles 
are equally abborrent to religion and 
humanity. What, to attribute the sacred 
sanction of God and Nature to the mas- 
sacres of the Indian scalping-knife !—to 
the cannibal savage torturing, murdering, 
roasting, and eating—literally, my lords, 
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eating the matigled victims of his bar- laugh at comparing them in real 
L barous battles! Such horrible notions civilisation, as that operates upon the 
l shock every precept of religion, divine or relations between man and man in 
: natural, and every generous feeling of the social state, with the vile popu- 
. humanity: and, my lords, they shock ation of the frontier provinces of 
t every sentiment of honour—they shock the Americai‘Union at oo uawelh 
r me, asa lover of honourable war and a brief behalf f th Indi . let 
t detester of murderous barbarity. These —) o _s lin ey on 
I abominable principles, and this more US now turn to a startling example of 

abominable and shameful avowal ofthem, the chivalrous, and Christian, and ci- 
e, demand the most decisive indignation.” vilised feelings of a gallant American 
d army as late, I think, as 1812. Their 
aS Now this, undoubtedly was a fine force was led by General Harrison, 
n, burst of vituperation! But was it lately President of the United States. 
ye not, at the same time, an instance of The fight with a small, dispirited, 
8 the grossest one-sidedness of state- and, in one direful word, retreating 

ment and exaggeration ? Did nothis _ British force, commanded by a person 
lordship know this? Did he not unworthy of the charge in every 
wer know that this denunciation of the possible respect, came off near the 

Red man and his character was, asa Canadianriver Thames. The British, 

general proposition, most false; and overwhelmed by numbers, were panic- 

that the atrocities in the internecine stricken, broke, and fled (the officers, 

ere wars between the lordsand the usur- by the way, even according to the 
ht- pers of the soil were pretty equally _ American account, did their duty, 
und divided between the parties, and al- and fell in the front of the ranks 
| of most always provoked, as,inthecruel- they vainly strove to rally, or were 
wes lest and most treacherous form they made captive fighting); but our 
we were, for the most part, introduced by _ Indian allies, led by the great Té- 
eer the latter? Assuredly ifhehadever cum-Tha, disdained to fly. They felt 
it a taken leisure to read Penn's account that they and the British had re- 
wes of the Indians he could not fail to treated far enough ; and if the others 
han have done so; or the tale told by would not, it was for them to make 
ause the “Pilgrim Fathers” themselves the last stand on a spot they had 
and of their wars with the (Indian) King selected for victory or death. For 
the Philip and his sons—the Pilgrim _ the illustrious chief of the Shawonies 
aller Fathers! the most hypocritical, base, and commander of our Red allies, 
were and bloodthirsty pack of scoundrels an Indian brave and a British gene- 
ents that in the world’s history ever yet ral, he felt that the hopes of his 
ised existed. The most sanguinary band nation were gone — gone through 
they of bucaniers that ever hoisted the folly, cowardice, and treachery; the 
bie black flag on the Spanish Main were [Indian land of promise, Michigan, 
ead, —so far, at least, as the opinion of had been allowed to be wrested from 
iS Te this world may prevail, because of their reluctant grasp; the Sba- 
Lord men’s acts as squared with their pro- wonies’ own pleasant Wyoming, the 
- fessions—saints tothem. Surelythe scene of Campbell's pretty sad fan- 
_— intelligent reader will hardly fail to tastic poem, had passed away from 
ible be aware of the fact that Lord Chat- them to the obtrusive stranger long, 
rfectly ham could not have been so ignorant, long since. To ‘Té-cum-Thd, the 
ast our as he must have been, of the Indian orator, the statesman, the warrior, 
d sance character, if le were sincere in the the consummate leader of a generous 
ynished explosion of his oraiorical wrath; body of braves, summoned by his 
es Col and the honest world, more en- eloquence and exertions to the aid of 
mustitu- lightened nowadays aud less to be the British standard from regions 
= misled, must rejoice to see a con- spreading over thousands of miles, 
ito our secrated piece of humbug, ué pueris which he on foot traversed, and every 
hat var placeat, laid bare and unsanciified, where made instinct with moving 
oe, 108 even for the little school-boys. In masses for the common cause of Great 
ad modern days we know the Red Britain and the Indian tribes,—no- 
: aiaieall Indian better, thanks to the writers thing remained except life and 
he mas- Carver, Catlin, Marryat, and a host honour, and he resolved to sacrifice 
ife !—to of adventurous fravellers and naviga- the one that he might depart with the 
rdering, tors, whose names are already re- other proudly to the land of spirits. 
ry lords, cited on Wyld’s map; and we shovld On the morning of that day which he 
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had predetermined should be his last, 
he appeared in the simple deer-skin 
shirt of a Shawonie with the rifle and 
tomahawk. The only ornament he 
bore was on his breast —a medal, 
which had been presented to him 
by his Great Father, George III. 
The sword sent to him by the 
Prince Regent he put into trusty 
hands for his son, to be delivered 
to him when he should have proved 
himself to be a great warrior. 
The devoted chief took his place at 
the head of his answering band, and 
they continued the contest to the last 
against the army of the Americans, 
flushed with an easy victory, his own 
well-known war-cry ringing, ever 
and anon, clear above the din of 
battle. At last he fell,— 


‘* The foremost of the foremost, and the 
bravest of the brave ;” 


and his body was flayed by the vic- 
torious Americans, and his skin con- 
verted into razor-strops ; one of which 
Mr. Clay, a senator, long boasted to 
possess. Now let me only add, that 
Lé-cum-Tha was never even accused 
of having been guilty of a cruel or 
ungenerous act in his life. They are 
erecting statues in the Houses of 
Parliament to heroes, why is there 
not one to Té-cum-Tha? The re- 
membrances of thousands less de- 
serving from Great Britain will re- 
main in monumental marble; and 
methinks in his effigy a graceful 
tribute might be paid to hi levee, 
fidelity, and valour of our allies of 
the Indian race, which they would 
not fail duly to appreciate. I have 
been, however, indulging in a discus- 
sion in which I feel an interest. Let 
us get back to Head. He says,— 


“Inreply tothe chief’s question, I could 
only say the provincial legislature would 
ae no distinction between them and the 
militia of the province. As soon as this 
doubtful answer was translated, the chiefs, 
turning towards each other, held a short 
conference, at the conclusion of which 
their red, honest countenances, became 
illuminated ; the feathers on their heads 
gently waved in token of the feelings 
which were arising in their breasts ; and 
this slight signal being observed by their 
young men, who had been eagerly watch- 
ing them, the war-whoop burst from, and 
ran along, the line like a feu-de-joie!” 


There was yet another reinforce- 
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ment of volunteers, who could only 
have come forward in a land of true 
liberty. Head states,— 


“* Several waggons’ full of the black 
population of Canada, a most powerful 
athletic set of men, had, of their own ac- 
cord and at their own expense, come over 
the frontier briefly to beg, in the name of 
their race, that I would accord to them 
the honour of leading the forlorn hope in 
the anticipated attack on Navy Island. 
They asked for no more ; and, as they 
stood around me eagerly leaning forward 
for my answer, it was evident from the 
expression of their yellow eyes and red 
gums, and of many of their clenched 
ivory teeth, that all they wanted was 
permission to avenge themselves on the 
invaders of British soil, where many of 
them, scarred and mutilated, had sought 
refuge from the slave states of ‘ the land 
of liberty.’” 


Still Head's situation was ticklish. 
If the impulse was once fully given 
to the restless and reckless populace 
of the United States, Upper Canada 
would have been overrun by irresist- 
ible numbers of “ sympathisers ;” 
and before British troops could be 
sent out to punish and expel the 
lawless invaders, the province would 
have been ravaged and the loyal 
colonists robbed and murdered. This, 
at least, must have taken place, even 
if the province were not ultimately 
lost to us, as Texas to Mexico. Every 
thing depended upon the success or 
failure of the first great and decided 
step taken on either side. Sir Francis 
felt this strongly, and, in spite of all 
entreaty and remonstrance, acted on 
the feeling. For a fortnight the 
force under him were fired upon by 
twenty-one pieces of United States 
artillery, which the authorities had 
permitted the “sympathisers” to 
carry off from the government arse- 
nal, to be used against their British 
allies, at a moment when there was 
nominally profound peace between 
the two countries. Thirty or forty 
of his majesty’s subjects, under the 
command of the Hon. Colonel Mait- 
land, were killed on British terri- 
tory by a band of murderers and 
marauders from the United States, 
and a quantity of cattle and other 
property of British citizens was borne 
off as a prey. Navy Island, being 
British ground, was occupied by the 
enemy in front of his majesty’s troops, 
and measures taken to inyade from it 
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the opposite shore. Military stores 
and reinforcements were po Be 
pouring in to “the patriots” (ze. 
vagabonds who came to fight against 
a country with which they had no 
connexion, and in which they had no 
rightful interest) from the American 
bank of the river, and divers out- 
rages upon the law of nations were 
committed by the American banditti 
and the associate rebels. Still Sir 
Francis Head remained sternly qui- 
escent, until he saw that in seizing, 
or rather acquiring, the American 
steamer Caroline, the enemy had 
secured the means of attempting a 
landing on the British mainland. 
And Tos he struck the blow which 
shivered the hostile armament, dis- 
persed the array of the marauders, 
and communicated an electric shock 
of terror throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

It boots not now to dwell in the 

ges of a magazine upon the cutting 
out and capture of the piratical ves- 
sel, and the lesson she was made, 
in flame and fire, to impress upon the 
startled senses of the enemies of 
England. The story of that great 
deed “ of derring-do” belongs alread, 
to British history, and furnishes forth 
one of its brightest pages. But the 

age which follows it is foul with 
ingratitude, black with dishonour. 
The repudiation of the loyal men 
who freed the province from all the 
horrors of a marauding war, the re- 
wards lavished upon their rebel op- 
ponents, the execrable meanness of 
suffering Alexander M‘Leod to have 
been tried by an American court of 
justice, and to be, in all human pro- 
bability, bought off from the spleen 
and vengeance of an American jury 
(I care not which government may 
have paid the ransom, it is alike dam- 
natory of the fair fame of England) ; 
and, finally, the apology of the 
British government to the United 
States government for one of the 
most just, rightful, and necessary 
acts that ever yet was performed by 
a nation in ait dsthant--eve amongst 
the most disgraceful of ‘any upon 
record in the annals of any country, 
ancient or modern. 

In the course of describing and 
denouncing these follies, meannesses, 
and atrocities, Sir Francis Head 
says,— 

* Papineau, the guilty cause of the 
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murder of hundreds of her majesty’s 
subjecis, the destruction of British pro. 
perty to an incredible amount, and of 
an expense to the country of nearly two 
millions, received, under favour of a nolle 
prosequi entered by M. Lafontaine, his 
accomplice, her majesty’s attorney- 
general, the queen’s pardon. And that 
he might see the Conservative liberal 
principle of ‘ forgive and forget’ applied 

uite as easily to religion as to politics, 
the Conservative government selected 
and appointed M. Papineau’s own bro- 
ther, a Roman Catholic, her majesty’s 
Commissioner of Crown Lands for Upper 
and Lower Canada.” 


M. Papineau was also paid up his 
arrears as Speaker of the Assembly 
of Lower Canada. Thus was the 
firebrand, the traitor, the vanquished 
rebel, the coward rewarded. But 
turn the picture, and let us now see 
the measure of justice meted out to 
a loyal, and brave, and successful 
servant of the crown. Sir Allan 
Macnab lost, like M. Papineau, his 


- Speakership by the junction ofthetwo 


rovinces ; but, unlike M. Papineau, 
ne was refused by the government 
all sort of indemnity or consideration 
of his loss, all reward for his brilliant 
services, all public employment, all 
honorary distinction. He was coolly 
told in Downing Strect that “ he had 
been so prominent a political cha- 
racter, that any mark of royal favour 
conferred on him in England might 
interfere with the government of Sir 
Charles Bagot.” But let us remark 
how consistently rewards in all cases 
were distributed to the rebels, and 
punishment and proscription awarded 
to the loyal. A person named Loss- 
ing had been taken in arms, a captive 
in the field, to the force under Sir A. 
Macnab, and imprisoned as a rebel 
and a traitor. He not only received 
the royal pardon, but he was restored 
to the commission of the peace, and 
made a sort of lieutenant over the 
magistrates of his district. Head goes 
on to say,— 


“ But it would have been obviously 
unfair to Solomon Lossing’s associates 
not also to ‘ forget and forgive’ any little 
eccentricities of conduct by which they 
might have been distinguished ; and ac. 
cordingly the queen’s Gagette announced 
to the loyal inhabitants of Canada that 
‘ her majesty had been pleased to appoint 
Mr. Rh. Baldwin to be her majesty’s 
Attorney-general in Upper Canada, and 
also to be a Member of the Governore 
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general’s Executive Council. The royal 
pardon was also granted to Dr. Dun- 
combe, and to Dr. Rolph, President of 
the Provisional Committee of Navy Island, 
which had offered 5001. for my appre- 
hension, both of whom returnedin triumph 
to her majesty’s province of Canada, from 
which, for the reasons detailed, they had 
absconded, Besides this, a new com- 
mission of the peace was issued, by which 
it appeared that tweaty-three magistrates 
who had assisted in suppressing the re. 
bellion were ‘forgotten’ (i.e, dismissed), 
and in their stead twenty-four, who had 
either taken open part in, or had notori- 
ously instigated, the rebellion, were ‘ for- 
given’ (i.e. appointed to be magistrates 
in their stead), and a high eulogium was 
pronounced in the English House of 
Commons by the Conservative premier 
on Mr. Hume, and on another gentleman 
well known to entertain similar opinions.” 


And, to proceed with these cases, 
one Girouard, a notary, whom the 
excitement of the times had induced 
to turn his goose-quill into a coward’s 
sword, had been the commander, or 
one of the commanders of the rebels 
at St. Eustache. The fellow, unlike 
Chenier, who was unwise enough to 
wait to be shot, ran away in time, 
and 500/. was offered by the govern- 
ment for his capture. The story 
about the sham capture, sham sur- 
render to the authorities, real pardon 
and real payment of the reward to 
an unblushing “old macer” of the 


name of Simpson, calling himself 


Colonel, forsooth, and having the ad- 
ditional honour of being the step- 
father of J. A. Roebuck, Esq. Q.C. 
M.P. &c. &c., has been most graphi- 
cally told by Sir Francis Head, and 
quoted from his work in all the pub- 
lic journals. There is more of for- 
lorn comedy in the scene in the House 
of Assembly, where the explanation 
thereof was extorted, than in any 
that Moliére ever yet drew. Your 
detestation, your loathing of the in- 
dividuals Simpson and Girouard, 
who were the principal actors, and 
of the provincial government, who, 
in the spirit of their orders from 
home, not merely pandered to, but 


* « Georgy Barnwell,” to wit. 
gy 
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actually enabled them to carry out 
first, and afterwards rewarded their 
impudent and avowed villany, is 
naturally of the deepest dye. As 
you contemplate the whole thing 
seriously your estimation of human 
nature sinks down to zero, and you 
feel that meanness and _rascality 
must be its essence, not alone cor- 
porately but personally; but still 
the whole affair is most exquisitely 
ludicrous : angels might weep, if they 
condescend to take interest in any 
such paltry thieves and thieve-re- 
warders, but men must laugh, and 
laugh the almost inextinguishable 
laugh of Homer, for it is impossible 
not to laugh afresh and anew when- 
ever the scene recurs to your mind. 
Dramatically putting it, thus it 
was :— 

Scene.—-The House of Assembly 
of the United Provinces of Canada. 
An official announcement is made 
that her majesty has been graciously 
pleased to appoint M. Girouard Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands. Sir Allan 
Macnab begs to know if this be the 
M. Girouard for whose apprehension, 
as atraitor and a rebel, 500/. had 
been offered? Simpson, as bold as 
a Cambridge bargeman’s stern,” ac- 
cording to the song, replies, “ He 
is!” “Had he beenarrested?” “He 
had!” “ Had the reward been paid ?” 
“Tt had!” “Towhom?” “Tome!— 
Simpson, the Roebuckian, and Joe 
Humeian, professor of morality, loyal- 
ty, and religion, in the Provincial 
I iplomatic Coliege of Lower Cana- 
da!” “Of course you will now, 
under the circumstances, give the 
money back?” Figure to yourself, 
gentle reader, the playful scorn which 
must have rippled the countenance 
of Simpson the “ securer,” when this 
simple appeal was made to him by 
Sir Allan Macnab. Imagine the 
strong temptation the gallant colonel 
must have felt to thrust his tongue 
into his cheek, or clap his thumb to 
his nose! But he repressed the im- 
pulse, as Achilles did that of knock- 
ing down Agamemnon, king of Men, 


The lines alluded to, describe the respective 


demeanours of the prisoners during those awful moments when they were on the 


turnpike-road from Time to Eternity :— 


“* He vas as mild asa tailor’s ’prentice, 
She vas as bold as a bargeman’s bust ;” 


i.e. bust short, for bust-le. 
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and contented himse’* in replying, 
after a fashion very prevalent at the 
Old Bailey, “ No, I can’t give the 
money back, for J’ve spent it!” The 
House was convulsed with laughter, 
and, for the moment, almost forgot 
the rascality of the transaction in the 
comicality of the avowal. In short, 
this Simpson must be quite a wag, 
in his peculiarly smooth and good- 
tempered way; and for this, as well 
as for the sake of a name so honoured 
in the annals of solemn buffoonery, 
I would seriously recommend him to 
the notice of the proprietors of the 
na property. 
forgot to mention sooner, that 
although M. Lafontaine did not ap- 
ar in the field, for reasons best 
nown to himself, he was as deeply 
implicated in the rebellion as any of 
the other leaders. He had absconded 
as soon as he had ascertained Sir 
George Cockburn was aware of his 
treasonable proceedings. The fol- 
lowing letter from him to Girouard, 
after the defeat at St. Eustache, was 
found among the latter’s papers :— 
“ Consolez vous! Viger et Papineau 
vous donneront 20,000 louis pour armer 
les bonnets bleus du Nord. — Laron- 


And this was the person whom 
Sir R. Peel thought fit to make 
Attorney-General of Lower Canada, 
and Member of the Executive Coun- 
cil! Bad enough, in all conscience! 
But nothing gravelled the loyal Cana- 
dians more than that the cautious,cold- 
blooded hireling of these persons in 
the province, who certainly did them- 
selves run the risk of life, or iimb, or 
property, or, at the least, loss of coun- 
try—while they, in short, had one and 
ilo the risk of losing something 
— he who had run no risk of losing 
any thing, and done nothing except 
encourage the plotting of treason, 
should have been bedecked with a 
silk gown —a proceeding ludicrous 
at home and derogatory to the honour 
of the silk—and abroad most bitterly 
offensive —to the person himself no- 
thing more than a masquerading 
dress, in places where mummery is 
not ordinarily permitted, and where 
it is always scouted as an unseemly 
farce, however solemn and forlorn 
the appearance, however vehement 
the contortions and virulent the 
vocal attempts at effect of the de- 
spised masker. 


On the injustice done to Sir Fran- 
cis Head himself, I will not say one 
word. He can afford to leave not 
only his justification but his praise 
to other countries, and to borrow 
something of Lord Bacon’s proud 

lea to posterity for himself and his 
imperishable glory, “after a little, to 
his own nation.” He has, in his re- 
tirement, the consciousness that, 
under circumstances of most peculiar 
and extraordinary difficulty, he was, 
in despite of those who employed 
him, enabled by his stout heart, and 
high intellect, and perfect singleness 
of purpose, to do his duty towards 
England and England’s faithful chil- 
dren on the American continent ; 
and that, while on his secession and 
release from his government he left 
much for his successors to spoil, he 
left them nothing to do in the enun- 
ciation and initiation of carrying out 
sound political, social, and economic 
principles. The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s protest against the subsequent 
legislation by which the Mezentian 
process of binding together the sound 
with the putrid province of Canada, 
with the seven-and-twenty reasons 
therefore, will plead trumpet-tongued 
to posterity for Head’s wise and dis- 
creet government, through the tur- 
moil of most slippery and troublous 
times, of a most valuable province— 
of one which, as Lord Durham's 
Report truly says, if England lost 
(for mind you that loss would include 
the loss unfailingly of all our other 
possessions on the American conti- 
nent, and all the islands; and the 
West Indies, though useless to Ame- 
rica, into the bargain) —if England 
lost, she would sink into a second- 
rate power. While that protest will 
stand in enduring testimony of what 
was right and steady, Sir Francis 
Head has left us, towards the close 
of his work, an outline of one portion 
of a great politician's career, which, 
tallying aptly with the other passages 
of his course, displays all that was 
radically wrong and wavering, and 
which will no more be suffered to 
pass away from men’s memories 
the old or the new world, than the 
Duke's protest. Head says, after an 
allusion to the treachery of Marshal 
Ney, as swift but as searching and as 
withering as the blast of the simoom : 


«When Sir R. Peel reflects how nu- 
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merous of late years have been the sudden 
changes in his colonial principles—when 
he calls to mind that previous to the 
death of William LV. he as strongly -_ 
ported the loyal party in Canada as he 
has lately rewarded the rebels — that he 
as strongly supported the Protestant 
Establishment in those colonies as he has 
since opposed it—that when out of office 
he as strongly approved of the capture of 
the Caroline as since his accession to 
power he has approved of the queen's 
apology for it — it might truly be asked 
of him by his best friends —even if your 
party were again to place confidence in 
you, can you, after the many instances 
in your colonial policy in which you have 
suddenly changed your mind, place any 
confideace in yourself?” 


In adverting originally to Sir Fran- 
cis Head's book, I began by calling 
attention to the wavering policy 
which had been pursued at home 
towards our colonies ; to the slovenly 
and unsettled manner in which they 
were governed; to the ignorance, 
incapacity, and wilfulness which in- 
variably characterised our secretaries 
and under-secretaries for the colonies, 
and to the apathy with which the pub- 
lic and their representatives in parlia- 
ment, and their organs the journals, 
daily, weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly, regarded the mismanagement 
and jeopardy of the most valuable 

ossessions of the imperial crown. 
i fact, matters relating to the colo- 
nies are zarely touched upon, either 
in the Lords or Commons, or by the 
press, except for party purposes, and 
without reference to the true interests, 
wants, and wishes of our fellow- 
subjects in this, that, or the other of 
these colonies. In now drawing to 
a close, I beg to impress upon the 
mind of the candid reader how for- 
cible an example has been given of 
the mischiefs which cau be wrought 
to the condition, hopes, and prospects 
of a colony, and to its state, social 
and political, as a dependency of the 
British crown, by the weakness and 
wavering, the inconstancy, the in- 
sincerity, and the incapacity of a 
single statesman Sedaiale even for a 
in period of time, with vast power. 
the case of Canada it is plain 
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that, dismissing the notion of the loss 
of that great province, and adopting 
the most cheerful views, it may take 
half a century of just and firm go- 
vernment, and a long series of wise 
measures, to repair the mischiefs 
springing from the imbecility, false- 
hood, ingratitude, and folly perpe- 
trated within the short compass of two 
or three years. No statesman, per- 
haps, had ever yet more to answer 
for to his country than Sir Robert 
Peel! He has unsettled every thing 
at home and abroad ; and no “coming 
events cast their shadows before” to 
indicate to us when matters will be 
again reduced to form and order, and 
assume an aspect of stability. But 
pardon me, Sir Robert Peel has set- 
tled two things. He has settled the 
two Boundary questions between 
Great Britain and the United States 
of America, and settled them with a 
vengean-¢! I took great pains for- 
merly in this Magazine to point out 
the nature and extent of the Ash- 
burton capitulation. If any body 
should now be curious enough to 
desire to know how the Oregon 
question has been settled, let him first 
read George Canning’s ultimatum to 
the American government in 1824, 
and then look at the line of boundary 
agreed upon as it appears laid down 
upon Wyld’s map. Canning pro- 
posed “ that the boundary line should 
be carried due west across the Rocky 
Mountains, along the 49th parallel of 
latitude, till it strikes the main north 
branch of the Columbia, designated 
in the maps as M‘Gillavry’s River; 
and thence down along the middle of 
the said river, through the whole of 
its course, to where it empties itself 
into the Pacific Ocean.” This would 
have involved large territorial sacri- 
fices on our parts, but it would have 
preserved to us the undisputed pos- 
session of the whole country on the 
right banks of the upper branches 
and main stream of the Columbia, 
and a free issue for its produce by 
the channel of that river. And it 
would have preserved to us the na- 
tional honour. Now look, as I have 
said, at Wyld’s new map, and you 
will see the nature of ihe settlement. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE APENNINES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


I map accepted an invitation to join 
an Italian villagiatura party and take 
a few days’ shooting at the castle 
of the Marquese de V. near Saracina, 
and now left Salerno for the purpose 
of keeping my engagement. I was 
attended by a servant, and accom- 
panied by a guide who had under- 
taken to conduct me across the moun- 
tains to Policastro, where my noble 
host had promised to give me the 
meeting. The morning was delight- 
ful ; the mountain breeze blew freshly 
towards the sea, that, sparkling in 
sapphire brightness, extended to our 
right far as the eye could reach. 
We went gaily along ; my barefooted 
guide trotted merrily by the mule 
that carried my slender stock of bag- 
gage, and by noon we already reached 
tboli in good spirits. 

As the cattle required more time to 
rest than we required to despatch the 
not altogether Appic feast served up 
to us at the Annello d'Oro, we had, 
therefore, leisure to follow the custom 
of the country and enjoy a rather 
lengthened siesta, so that it was four 
o'clock when we again set forward; 
and the air had then become so + 

ressively hot, that we were near 

roiled before we reached the rocky 
valley of the Selle. ‘The passage 
through the cool stream helped to 
refresh us; and when we gained the 
forest - crowned height, over which 
runs the road leading to the banks of 
the Callore, the shade of the trees 
sheltered us from the sun’s rays; and 
exactly as vesper bells were ringing 
we crossed the high-arched bridge 
leading over the river, and entered 
the half-ruined gate of Alta Villa. 

At the principal inn, called the 
Prince of Salerno, every thing was 
life and bustle. It was the eve of 
the great fair, and the house, even to 
the yard and kitchen, was thronged 
with strangers, who, in hopes of gain, 
good bargains, or amusement, had 
collected from far and near, and were 
now circulating the juice of the Prin- 
cipato grape in good, jovial, and 
rather noisy style. 

I contemplated the scene of riot 
for a moment and then retired to the 


room assigned me, there to comfort 
myself with the indifferent supper 
and little quiet the house was likely 
to afford under such circumstances. 
My servant Lazaro was quicker and 
more active than usual, evidently de- 
sirous to make one of the merry 
group. As I intended to start early 
in the morning, I was not very anxi- 
ous to see both my attendants join a 
carouse that promised to last rather 
late ; but there was evidently no help 
for it, and so I allowed them to go. 

My slender repast finished, the 
beauty of the clear moonlight night 
drew me to the window which looked 
out upon the market-place. It was 
filled with people broken into parties ; 
large and small, but all equally loud 
onl merry. Round the fountain a 
crowd were listening to the song of 
some young men, which drew fre- 
quent peals of laughter from the 
bystanders. I caught onestanza, which 
ran thus :— 


«« Adesso son distrutto, 
Pien di malinconia 
Cosa la moglia mia 
Che disfatto son cosi!” 


The words were sung in a full and 
melodious voice, and I was listening 
for the responsive chorus, when louc 
exclamations of “ lodro, assassino!” 
(thief, assassin !), uttered in the well- 
known voice of Lazaro, burst upon 
my ear. At the same instant a man 
darted out of the door of the house, 
followed by my servant, whom the 
struggling waiter was endeavouring 
to detain: The fugitive took towards 
the market-place ; but near the foun- 
tain he stumbled and fell, and Lazaro 
having disengaged himself rushed 
after, overtook, and seized him. 

But the man was armed ; the blow 
of a knife brought Lazaro to the 
ground; and the loud cry of “ Jesu 
Maria!” which he uttered as he fell, 
instantly hushed the merriment, but 
led to no pursuit, and the assassin 
escaped without difficulty. 

I hurried down stairs, pushed 
through the crowd of idlers, and 
found my poor servant, whom I al- 
ready believed to be slain, wounded 
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indeed, but still in the land of the 
living. J calied for a surgeon ; when 
a little odd, old-looking manikin, 
wrapped in a wide-flowing brown 
cloak, stepped from the throng ; and, 
taking of bis large cocked hat, pro- 
claimed himself a disciple of Escula- 
pius. 

A couple of active young fellows 
carried the wounded man to a room 
in the back part of the house, where 
the surgeon undressed him and found 
that he had received a wound in the 
arm, which had penetrated to the 
breast. The manikin went to work 
as if he knew what he was about; 
and having washed and bandaged 
the patient, declared that there was 
no danger, as no artery had been cut 
and no vital part injured. 

As soon as he was dressed and had 
recovered his composure (was again 
in speaking order, so to express it), 
I questioned him about the cause of 
his misfortune, and the sudden change 
from peace and merriment to deadly 
strife. His tale was soon told. He 
was in the yard looking on at the 
vame of borella, when his new silk 

andkerchief was taken out of his 
pocket ; he recognised and challenged 
the thief, who instantly fled, was 
pursued and overtaken in the unfor- 
tunate manner already described. 

The invalid was left to his rest and 
I withdrew to my room, but the 
events of the evening had excited me 
too much to make me anticipate any 
immediate benefit from sleep; I, 
therefore, took up an old volume of 
popular songs that I found lying in 
a corner of the room, and continued 
reading till past midnight. Wearied 
at last, I threw myself on the bed and 
fell into a feverish slumber, during 
which assassins and brigands of all 
sorts flitted before my fancy. As the 
more indistinct shadows passed away, 
methought that a huge fellow, armed 
with a dagger, prepared to seize and 
strike me. Iawoke witha start, and, 
by the dim light admitted through 
the shutters, saw with dismay that a 
tall dark brigandi-like figure was 
standing by the side of my bed. I 
sprang up in haste and terror, but 
was delighted to find that the fancied 
apparition was only my guide, who 
had come to call me at the appointed 
hour ; informing me at the same time, 
however, that Lazaro was too feverish 
to proceed on the journey. 
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A visit to the invalid soon shewed 
the truth of the statement, which the 
surgeon also confirmed on his arrival. 
“There was no danger,” he said, 
“but a few days’ rest were absolutely 
necessary for the patient’s recovery.” 
I had, of course, nothing left for it 
but to grant them. 

Not thinking it right, however, to 
leave an excellent servant in a strange 
place sick and alone, I desired the 
guide, whom I knew from former 
acquaintance to be an honest and 
good-natured fellow, to remain along 
with him and take charge of the 
horse, declaring at the same time that 
I should look out for another at- 
tendant to help me on to Policastro. 
Thad hardly uttered the words when 
a man, who had arrived the day 
before from La Salla with a load of 
glazed wine-pots, offered his services. 
Our bargain was soon struck, and 
our arrangements quickly made. An 
ass, the largest I think I had ever 
seen, and which the owner declared 
to be of the true Maltese breed, was 
loaded with my few necessaries, the 
man himself taking post on the very 
topofthecargo. Having, then, again 
recommended my wounded servant 
to the care of the host and the guide, 
I threw myself into the saddle and 
away we went. Our speed was better 
and our journey merrier than I had 
anticipated ; for the long-eared Mal- 
tese was a first-rate ambler, and kept 
my horse at a good trot ; and my new 

uide related many a strange tale of 
ove and strife connected with the 
districts through which we passed. 

Following a path, we left Aspro 
to our right, halted for half-an-hour 
at Trentenara, and contrived, not- 
withstanding the scorching heat of 
the noonday sun, to reach Mogliano 
by one o'clock. 

The place was filled with country 
people, who had assembled early in 
the morning to witness the execution 
of two brigands, and were now lying 
about in the shade to avoid returning 
home during the heat of the day. 
The inn, the worst I ever beheld even 
in Italy, was crowded ; the yard was 
occupied by the horse- police, the 
house by district authorities of all 
kinds and degrees. Dinner and room 
were alike out of the question; a 
little muddy wine, with two stone- 
hard loaves, were all the refresh- 
ments we could obtain, We had no 
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temptation therefore to delay our 
departure ; and as soon as our cattle 
had consumed the little indifferent 
forage secured for them, we again 
set forward on our journey. 

But we were soon forced to make 
another halt at Campora, for the heat 
had become intolerable, our cattle 
were greatly exhausted, and I had so 
severe a headache, that every step 
my horse took made my very brain 
shake again. I would willingly in- 
deed have remained here all night, 
but the hovel inn afforded no com- 
fort of any kind, and I resolved to 
ny on to Novi by moonlight, as I 
nad been told I should there find 

ood accommodation. My guide 
ad, however, a different project. 
The vicinity of his own home tempted 
him to turn in that direction, and he 
recommended me to cross the moun- 
tains, and accompany him to La 
Salla, where, he assured me, we 
should find princely quarters, and 
whence we could, with the greatest 
ease, proceed in the morning, by 
Diano and Cassello, to Policastro. 
Mine host took a different view of 
the matter ; he wished me to remain 
where I was, foresaw a storm, and 
promised to provide a bed of clean 
straw, which he recommended me to 
accept, instead of exposing myself to 
a wet ride, which he declared 1 should 
be sure to encounter if I proceeded. 

When contemplating the pictur- 
esque beauty of the mountains to my 
left, I confess that I felt greatly dis- 
posed to follow the guide’s proposal ; 
but, independently altogether of the 
circuitous route and additional dis- 
tance we should have to traverse, I 
could not altogether disguise from 
myself the very indifferent reputa- 
tion which the Southern Apennines 
enjoyed in the estimation of tra- 
vellers. To venture into the wild 
and pathless mountain districts by 
night, and under the guidance of a 
perfect stranger, was an act of rash- 
ness which I could hardly justify to 
myself. I therefore declined ‘the 
proposal decidedly ; and as the sea- 
breeze already began torustle through 
the leaves of some tall cypresses that 
surrounded a small chapel at the ex- 
tremity of the village, I forced my 
now sulky guide to proceed on the 
straight road to Novi. 

This straight road was far, how- 
ever, from being straight; and though 


we could see the whole country 
round by the rays of the evening 
sun, it required a knowledge of the 
locality to discover the right path 
among the many tracks that crossed 
the elevated plain. 

We aaa the height slowly 
and silently, and as we attained the 
summit, beheld a picture of match- 
less beauty spread out before us. To 
our right lay the rich and fertile 
valley, bounded at a distance by the 
ocean, now glowing like a flood of 
fire beneath the rays of the evening 
sun, that, in a thousand different 
tints and shades, darted through the 
amber clouds which, like a dazzling 
halo of glory, seemed to hang around 
the setting orb. Before us lay a dark 
and gloomy forest, through which 
ran the road to Novi; to our left 
rose the mountains, brought out in 
all their wild grandeur by the blaze 
of light which the western daybeams 
cast upon their huge, bold, and 
rugged masses. The splendour of 
the view filled me with delight, and, 
gazing on the matchless scene, I 
deemed the finest Claude Lorraine to 
be feeble and powerless. 

But if I had hurried my guide at 
Campora, it was his turn to hurry me 
now ; he repeatedly called upon me to 
hasten forward, and not to lose time 
in looking about, otherwise the storm 
would be sure to overtake us in the 
dark forest, already bad enough of 
itvelf. And he spoke truly, for we 
had hardly gained the skirts of the 
wood before the wind began to rustle 
through the leaves above us. There 
is but little twilight in southern 
climes, where darkness soon follovrs on 
the setting sun. Here it came on so 
black and quickly, that we soon lost 
all sight of the path, and were forced 
to trust to the sharper eyes of our 
cattle for the right direction of the 
forest road. I had unslung my 
double-barrelled gun, which I held 
before me on the saddle, and thought 
how much better I should have done 
had I followed the advice of mine 
host of Campora, and contented my- 
self with the clean straw he offered ; 
but repentance came, as usual, too 
late. My guide rode rapidly and 
sulkily forward, without speaking a 
word ; the mountain echoes were less 
silent, and told too plainly the near 
approach of the storm. But at this 
moment we gained a piece of open 
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plain, and perceived that the road 
Sornbed off in two different direc- 
tions. 

“Sir,” said my guide, now stop- 
ping short, “ we shall not reach Novi 
before the storm comes on, but, at a 

uarter of an hour's ride to the left, 
there is a forester’s house, where you 
may pass the night. Not far from 
it is the hut of a vignerone, whom I 
know— who is, indeed, a relation of 
mine—and where I can remain till 
morning.” 

“ What do you mean by these 
tricks ?” I said, leaking at the prim- 
ing of my gun; “we cannot be far 
from Novi, and what am I to do 
here in this mountain wilderness ?” 4 

“Tt is an hour's ride to Novi, and 
the rain will be 
minutes, and then the stream, diffi- 
cult enough to pass at all times, even 
by daylight, will be totally impass- 
able by night.” 

A vivid flash of lightning, that 
made my horse start, cut short the 
explanation. 

“There! do you see? I shall not 
ride to Novi; you may do as you 
like, but I hasten to take shelter.” 

So saying, he struck his Maltese, 
and, under quickly -augmenting 
flashes of lightning, we darted away 
over stick and stone; for I could do 
nothing better than follow. Inabout 
ten minutes we found ourselves in 
front of a dwelling of some sort, for 
we saw light through the crevices of 
thedoor. My guide knocked loudly. 

“Who is there ?” responded a fe- 
male voice from within. 

“ Benedetto Valpi, of La Salla.” 

“ Wait.” 

We halted under a half roof co- 
vered with vines, just as the rain be- 
gan to fall in large drops on the 
eaves, and were hardly sheltered 
when the bars of the door were un- 
drawn, and the upper part opened 
by a young woman, who, holding a 
torch of pine-wood in her hand, 
looked out to examine us. 

“In the name of all the saints!” 
she exclaimed, when satisfied of my 
guide’s identity, “ whence come you 
so late, Benedetto, and in such wea- 
ther ?” 

* From Moglia, to be sure. I was 
conducting this gentleman to Poli- 
castro; we were making for Novi, 
but the storm overtook us; and now 
you must keep him all night.” 
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“ Nicolo is not at home; I suppose 
you met him ?” 

“No. But at home, or not at 
home, it can matter littlenow. Only 
dismount, sir, they are good people 
here. You can sleep upstairs, and 
for your supper, you must just take 
what the house affords.” 

“There need be no difficulty on 
that score,” said the woman; 
* but ” 

“Open quickly!” responded the 
impatient Benedetto: “the horse 
can remain in the goat-shed.” 

* And you ?” 

“TI shall ride over to my cousin, 
the vignerone’s.” 

* So late, in rain and storm ?” 

“ They are of little consequence.” 

“Well, come in then;” and the 
door was opened.” 

And now all went on quickly; 
my baggage was taken into the house, 
my horse into the stable. 

“ There is hay in the stable,” said 
Benedetto, after having put up the 
steed, “‘ but you must give him some 
corn ; the gentleman will pay.” Then 
turning to me, “ Fare you well!” 
he continued; “you are cared for, 
and now I must take care of myself. 
To-morrow morning, the saints will- 
ing, we shall meet again.” 

“ Benedetto!” 

“ Well?” 

“ But at least remain here also.” 

*“ What, in the stable, to be bitten 
to death by the fleas? No, thank 
you! I'll call for you in the morn- 
ing. Come, Cinciro!” 

‘With these words he mounted, 
laid his stick on the Maltese, who, 
shaking the rain-drops from his long 
ears, soon disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

“ Come in, or you'll get wet,” said 
the woman ; and we entered the prin- 
cipal room or kitchen together, for 
they are one and the same in that 
part ofthe country. The fire blazed 
brightly on a large but slightly 
elevated hearth ; a kettle, suspended 
by a chain, was simmering above it, 
and something seemed frying in a 
pan below. 

“ Sit down,” said my hostess, and 
placed a straw-bottomed seat by the 
fire, at the moment that a child's 
voice from an adjoining apartment 
called her away, and thus gave me an 
opportunity to look round my new 
quarters, 
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Opposite to the entrance .were two 
vaulted doorways, one of which led 
to the apartment already mentioned, 
the other into the cellar. The back 

rt was in a great measure taken up 

vy the fireplace, and on the opposite 

side was a sort of stone stair without 
banisters, the ends of the stones being 
simply fixed into the wall. Beneath 
the shutter-closed windows stood 
benches and a long table, and various 
kitchen utensils hung along the bare 
stone walls. My inspection finished, 
I took up my double-barrelled gun, 
and was drying the locks, when the 
woman returned to the kitchen. 

“Oh, a double-barrelled gun!” 
she exclaimed; “my husband has 
long wished to have one.” 

Then placing wine and bread on 
the table, “ There,” she said, “ drink ! 
I hope Nicolo will soon be here, when 
we shall have supper.” 

The storm was now at its height ; 
the thunder made the house shake 

in, the rain fell into the very fire- 
place, and the doors and window- 


shutters rattled to the violence of 


the gale. 

“ T wonder where he can be!” said 
the woman, going to the forepart of 
the house as if to watch. ‘“ Well, I 
don’t know,” she continued, after a 
pause, and then resuming her seat. 

“Your husband,” I said, “ will 
hardly come in this storm; he will 
have taken shelter, and will wait till 
it passes away.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Are you afraid to be alone with 
me?” I continued, desirous of ban- 
tering away the unpleasant feeling 
from which I could not altogether 
divest myself. 

“ Oh, you will not be so very bad, 
I — !” she replied, with a smile, 
at the same time looking up with a 
pair of brilliant dark eyes, that cor- 
responded perfectly with her coal- 
black hair, and belonged, as I now 
first observed, to a very fine woman 
of about twenty-four years of age, 
and who might almost be called 
beautiful. 

“ Halloo, Lucia!” exclaimeda man’s 
voice outside the house, while some 
one knocked loudly against the win- 
dow-shutters. 

“TI come, Nicolo,” she said, and 
ran to open the door. 

“ Quick, quick! come in!” said 
the first speaker ; “ the rain is drifting 


into the very house ;” and I heard 
other men enter along with him. 

The woman whispered something 
to one of them. 

“T know it already,” he replied, 
“and therefore came home; we 
should otherwise have stopped at the 
vignerone’s, for the weather looks as 
if the day of judgment were at hand.” 

“T got vip from my seat, and leaned 
in strange mood on my gun, when 
three broad-shouldered men, wrapped 
in large dark cloaks, entered the 
apartment. 

* Welcome to the house!” said 
the tallest of the party, giving me 
his right hand, =i placing with his 
left a gun in the corner. 

I shook the proffered hand; the 
other two men placed their arms on 
a bench, and the woman joined our 
party. 

“ Here, take it,” said Nicolo, as he 
handed her his cloak and empty 
game-bag. 

“ Why, there is nothing init!” she 
exclaimed, as she held up the trophy- 
less bag. 

“ Miguelo yonder has a couple of 
birds; neither Teddeo nor myself 
got a shot. Do not disturb your- 
self,” he continued, turning to me; 
“ we were out shooting together, but 
the bad weather spoiled our sport. 
The other two are far from home, 
and so I brought them here to pass 
the night. And now quick, Lucia, 
for though unfortunate sportsmen, 
we are as hungry as the best.” 

The hostess spread a blue-edged 
cloth on the table, placed some coarse 
earthenware plates upon it, and then 
brought the rice. ‘The men stepped 
forward and took their places in 
silence, a rude lamp casting a faint 
and sparing light on their swarth 
and sun-burnt faces. I forced myself 
to eat a few spoonfuls, but my appe- 
tite was not very sharp, though my 
observation was certainly as fully 
awake as possible ; for the adventure 
had, after all, a very precarious ap- 

arance. My guide, who had at 

rst tried to lure me into the moun- 
tains against my inclination, had yet 
contrived to place me, contrary tomy 
express commands, in a position of 
the most perfect helplessness—a po- 
sition more defenceless than I wished 
to think of, in order not to lose all 
chance of safety in the loss of my 
self-possession. 
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A piece of forest venison, which 
the host carved with a large stiletto- 
like knife that he took from his 
pocket, followed on the rice. It was 
consumed without much discourse ; 
few words were spoken, and these 
were uttered in the dialect of the 
country, of which I did not under- 
stand asingle syllable. At last, when 
“the rage of hunger was appeased,” 
the host struck the table with the 
back of his knife. “I come,” said 
the woman, who had only attended 
at supper, and never joined the party ; 
and immediately advanced with a 
large earthenware can which she 
brought from the celiar. Stepping 
up to where I sat, she touched the 
edge of the majolica with her lips in 
primitive fashion, and with a graceful 
but slight half bend, half bow, handed 
me the divanda, which was only wine- 
and-water. I took a draught, passed 
the can to the host, who did the same 
and then gave it to his neighbour ; the 
last placed it on the table, and we all 
rose together. 

The two strangers now went into 
the outer room, and the host whis- 
pered something to his wife. “To 
be sure,” he said, at last, “ otherwise 
he would not even be able to sleep.” 

To occupy my hands rather than 
for any other purpose, I took my 
pistols from my holsters that, with 
my gun, were lying on a bench. 

“ A beautiful gun!” said the man, 
coming up,—‘a rare article in this 
country; but the barrels are very 
short. It does not shoot far, I sup- 

se ? ” 

“On the contrary, it carries to a 
great distance,” I replied. 

“ Loaded ?” 

“Toa.” 

“ Fine pistols, too! 
they ?” 

“ No, German,—Kugelreuters.” 

“ Pretty things, truly! But they 
say in our country that the Milanese 
arms are the best of all.” 

There was a noise above our heads. 
I looked up. 

“ My wife making your bed,” said 
the man. 

At this moment a shot was fired 
close to the house, and I had hardly 
time to seize my gun before another 
went off under the window-shutters, 
almost at my very shoulder. 

“ What is that?” said the host, 
and sprang to the door. “ Nothing,” 
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he continued, returning a moment 
afterwards with his two companions ; 
“the men fired off their guns to pre- 
vent the wet powder from rusting 
the barrels. You were alarmed— 
was almost frightened myself.” 

The woman had also been terrified, 
and now came down stairs, pale as 
death, inquiring what had happened. 
The man told her, and the sportsmen 
laughed ; but the noise had wakened 
the child in the next room, who now 
began to cry, and the mother, hurry- 
ing away to join it, declared the men 
were fools, who had not only fright- 
ened her to death, but awaked the 
child also. 

She soon returned, holding a boy 
of about two years of age in her 
arms. The father caressed it kindly. 

“ And now,” said the mother, “ give 
the stranger your hand.” 

But the half-sleeping infant was 
frightened, and concealed his curly 
head behind her neck. 

“ That is now my only treasure,” 
said the father, raising the boy in 
his arms; “the saints took a girl to 
themselves.” 

“ Silence, Nicolo,” interrupted the 
woman. 

“ Well, well,” he continued, rock- 
ing the boy, “light the stranger to 
his room; Tonny will zeadily stay 
with: me.” 

“ T have no other light but this,” 
said the woman, taking up a small 
piece of wax-candle; “it is a holy 
taper. Come, signor, your room is 
ready.” 

The scene with the child had tran- 

uillised me a little, as it was evident 
the people were not altogether with- 
out some kind of feeling. I there- 
fore prepared to follow the woman 
composedly ; but my gun, pistols, 
and portmanteau were to accompany 
me. This occasioned at first a little 
confusion, but on my host calling 
“'Teddeo,” the youngest of the fo- 
resters sprang forward, seized the 
whole bundle, and carried it upstairs. 
The woman followed with the light, 
and I closed the procession. 

A wide landing-place led to a large, 
desolate looking apartment. “There,” 
said my hostess, “is your bread and 
wine as before, here is water, yonder 
is your bed, and here is the light,” 
placing an earthenware candlestick 
with a small remnant of wax-taper 
on a massive and old-fashioned table. 
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“And now sleep well, and pleasant 
dreams to you. Come, Teddeo.” 
With this she departed, her compa- 
nion also wishing me a good night, 
which I cotaiaall in the same tone, 
as he left the room. 

The stone stair, as they opened the 
door, was light as day. I looked out 
with surprise. 

“Do you think I am going to fall, 
Nicolo, that you have brought such 
a flaming torch to light me down ?” 

“Can't tell,” said the man, who, 
with the child in his arms, was stand- 
ing on the stair with the brand in 
his hand. 

I shut the door of the room, but to 
bolt or bar it was out ofthe question, 
for it had only a wooden latch. I 
therefore took off one of the straps of 
my portmanteau and securedit as well 
as I could with so feeble a substance. 
My next business was to examine my 

uarters. Two glassless windows in 
the gable end were closed with shut- 
ters, still in tolerable condition; and 
a small chimney was too narrow to 
admit an intruder. The bed con- 
sisted of an Indian-corn straw mat- 
trass, covered with coarse but clean 
linen, and a stuffed coverlid. The 
ancient table, and an equally ancient, 
massive, and now locked chest of 
drawers, formed, with two straw -bot- 
tomed chairs, the furniture of the 
apartment; in a corner of which, a 
bundle of Indian-corn-straw was also 
deposited. 

drew the table near the bed to 

serve as an entrenchment, laid m 
gun — it, and placed my pistols 
ona chair within reach, but should 
certainly not have thought of going 
to bed had not my holy taper warned 
me that time, or light at least, was 
scarce. Throwing off some of my 
clothes, therefore, I lay down on the 
rustling mattrass, and had not been 
many seconds on my pillow when 
the fast rays of my candle vanished, 
and left me in utter darkness. 

Though I would willingly have 
renin awake for some time, na- 
ture exercised her power over my 
exhausted frame, and I fell into a 
half slumber, from which a rustlin 
among the Indian-corn awakene 
me. The noise was evidently caused 
by mice, and slumber again closed 
my eyes. 

I might possibly have passed half- 
an-hour in this manner, between 


waking and sleeping, when I was 
startled by a noise close to my bed. 
I awoke, and remained quietly listen- 
ing. I heard two voices whispering 
very near me, and the sound seemed 
to come from under the floor. Isat up 
and seized one of my pistols; at the 
same time that a ray of light passed 
along the ceiling of the room, and 
disappeared again. 

I now removed the chair that 
stood before my bed as quietly as 
possible, and went into the middle 
of the apartment, my heart beating 
up to my very throat. The voices 
were close under my feet, and were 
evidently those of mine host and his 
wife. “If you do not cease talking,” 
said the husband, “ you'll awaken 
the man up there.” The ray of light 
again passed into the room! I step- 
ped back mechanically, trod upon an 
iron ring, and perceived by the light 
through the crevices that I was 
standing on a trap-door. “ Get ready 
and come up,” said the man, and [ 
heard steps ascend a stair or ladder : 
a slight blow was also struck against 
the trap-door, which made a strange 
emotion thrill through my nerves. 
But I soon recovered myself, seized 
the ring, raised the door, and pistol 
in hand, called out,— 

“ What is going on here ?” 

Half suppressing a scream, the 
woman, who in the lightest possible 
night-dress stood close before me, 
darted under the coverlid of the hy- 
meneal bed, down into which I found, 
to my utter amazement, that I was 
looking. Like many others in the 
country, it was raised to close be- 
neath the ceiling, in order to leave 
more open space in the small room 
in which it was placed. 

“ Do you see, you simpleton !” said 
the man, laughing ; ‘*‘ I told you that 
you would waken the gentleman out 
of his sleep. It is the wife’s fault,” 
he continued, addressing me; ‘she 
should have told you that we were 
near neighbours. But you have no- 
thing to fear, my gossip and I hurt 
nobody.” 

“Tt was a curious mistake,” I said ; 
but ludicrous as the adventure cer- 
tainly was, I could not yet command 
a laugh. Fortunately the happy cou- 
ple had also been a little startled, 
and had not observed my pistol. I 
therefore bade Nicolo a good night ; 
he thanked me in friendly terms; 
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but the wife remained speechless 
under the bed-clothes. 1 lowered 
the trap-door as gently as possible ; 
and while I was fin ing my way 
back to bed, heard a bolt drawn 
across it from below. 

All fear regarding my position 
being now dispelled, I could will- 
ingly have consigned myself to ae ; 
but the excitement caused by the 
previous scene still kept me awake. 
Lhe noise made by my neighbours 
also prevented me from again sink- 
ing into repose ; for, notwithstand- 
ing all her husband's efforts, Lucia 
continued giggling and tittering, and 
broke into half-suppressed fits of 
laughter, long ‘after I thought her 
fast asleep. Weariness at last over- 
came the effects of agitation, I fell 
into a sound slumber, and broad day- 
light was already pressing through 
the ill-contrived shutters before I 
awoke. 

I hastened into the open air. The 
beauty of an Italian summer morn- 
ing, fragrant with the citron flavour 
wafted through the narrow valley, 
at the entrance of which I stood, 
burst fully upon me. ‘The rude cot- 
tage in which I had found such hos- 
pitable shelter was built of unhewn 
stone, partly covered with ivy, and 
fronted with vine. On one side were 
two noble chestnut-trees, with a stone 
bench between them; on the other 
was a small garden; while the lofty 
rocks that bound the narrow glen 
completed the lovely picture. I took 
out my large pecheel-beak, which 
served for a portfolio, and might 
almost serve for a portmanteau, and 


commenced sketching the scene of 


my adventure and needless alarm. 

I had not yet finished when the 
tramp of hoofs sounded through the 
woods, and friend Benedetto appeared 
on his gallant Maltese. All now was 
bustle in the house: the two forest- 
ers sprang from their straw in the 
outer kitchen, Lucia laughed and 
talked by turns, the smoke from the 
chimney began to curl in the blue 
morning air, and my horse neighed 
loudly from the stable. 

The host, i his son in his 
arms, also made his appearance, and 
saw with astonishment how his house 
and trees had formed themselves into 
a picture under my hands. _Ilis 
shouts of delight brought the others 
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around us; and the laughing Lucia, 
making a wide circle, came unper- 
ceived behind me. 

*O, Holy Virgin!” she exclaimed, 
on seeing the drawing; “ how clever 
you are!” 

I looked round, but she covered 
her face with her apron and ran into 
the house. 

The sketch was finished, Benedetto 
had fed the horse, and packed the 
baggage, and Lucia had got break- 
fast ready. We sat down to the long 
table, and talked, ate, and laughed ; 
for Lucia, who looked down before 
her, and only cast an occasional 
glance at her husband and myself, 
had infected us all. I did not ask 
what I had to pay, but patting the 
child on the cheek, put a colonato in 
his hand. 

“ On no account,” said the mother ; 
“you have taken nothing, then 
wherefore this ?” 

And as I refused to take it back, 
she turned ashamed to the house, 
while I proceeded to mount my 
horse. 

Nicolo, who had been away, now 
came forward with a small basket of 
figs, which he requested me to take 
on my journey. His wife advanced 
and shewed him the money. 

“And you accepted it?” he in- 
quired, with a severe look. 

“ My good friends,” I said, “ grant 
me this little satisfaction, and do not 
deprive the child of the trifle I have 
given him.” 

“God bless you,” replied the man, 
and gave me his hand. 

“God bless you,” said Lucia, and 
gave the coin to the child; “and 
when you return, be sure to come 
and stay with us again.” 

I gave her my hand, which she 
took, and pressed in gentle, almost 
lady-like style. 

*“ Addio Nicolo, addio Lucia,” ex- 
claimed Benedetto, as he sprang on 
his long-eared Maltese. 

“ Eh viva!” exclaimed the forest- 
ers, as we started: and away we 
dashed, right merrily through the 
glade. 

The day passed without further 
adventures, and by four o'clock I 
was comfortably seated at dinner at 
Policastro ; convinced that it was pos- 
sible to traverse even the Apennines 
without being murdered. 
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FAMINE IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND, 


IRELAND is, at this moment, the ob- 


ject of considerable attention, per- 


plexity, and pity. itherto, her evils 
and complaints have periodically at- 
tracted the regards of the empire ; 
her present calamities bring her pro- 
mineatly forward in face of all the 
world. She is in the violent stage 
of a general disease, and in a state of 
transition. The legal expedients by 
which her past ailments were met, 
from time to time, are of no use just 
now. Political concessions and the 
privileges of franchise are totally out 
of the question. Legislation must 
descend to the physical condition of 
the people, and there begin to con- 
front the maladies which have long 
been cankering it. The cure can 
only be attempted in that way. 
While, on the one hand, every 
thing in the social revolution of 
Treland indicates the future, her sud- 
den miseries have also laid bare the 
debility and precariousness of her 
past condition. In the eyes of Eu- 
rope, the destitution of the second of 
the British islands appears passing 
strange. 

The true state of Ireland is not 
clearly understood in the other por- 
tions of the empire. There are a 
thousand evidences of this, and the 
consequences of it are perpetually 
deplorable. The people of the sister- 
country cannot exactly conceive why 
the failure of a crop of roots should 
necessarily convulse a nation from 
the centre to the sea, disorganise its 
social interests, and make paupers of 
the population. They cannot realise 
how the glory, so to speak, of the 
second jewel in the crown royal could 
be dimmed by the rotting of a po- 
tato-cropinthe ground. They know 
that in England a failure in this crop 
would be only an inconvenience easy 
of remedy ; and, reasoning from the 
greater to the lesser island — most 
ignorant of the latter—they arrive 
concerning the latter at the most 
fallacious conclusions. But they 
ae to recognise the truth that 
Ireland is sorely afflicted with fa- 
mine, and disease ; and that the source 
of these calamities has been the faii- 
ure ofa crop of roots, at once the effect 
and cause of her degradation, ope- 
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rating in a circle on her condition for 
generations. And to see this clearly, 
it may be necessary here to re- 
consider what has been written and 
repeated a thousand times, with no 
corresponding results, concerning the 
social state of Ireland. 

That island is an agricultural 
country. Its resources have almost 
entirely existed in agrarian produc- 
tion. Its manufactures are few, and 
profit it little; its trade, which is 
chiefly export, is just now worse than 
profitless, as may be presently seea ; 
its mines are unexplored, its fisheries 
unremunerative, and its railways 
still-born or uncreated. It has, up 
to this moment, had but one re- 
source, to wit, tillage and pastur- 
age; in the management of which, 
furthermore, be it said, Ireland has 
not gone very far beyond the simple 
bucolics of the earlier period ; there 
existing, for instance, till very lafely, 
a habit of attaching the plough to 
the tails of horses, in some parts of 
the country. In 1831 it was found 
that there were 1,131,715 agrarian 
labourers in Ireland, while Great 
Britain contained but 1,055,982 of 
the same class; which comparison 
shewed more emphatically from the 
fact that there were over 34,000,000 of 
cultivated acres in the latter, and but 
14,500,000 in the former. This shews 
—arguing from that period to this, 
which seems a criterion sufficiently 
just — that there are five agricultur- 
ists in Ireland for every two in Great 
Britain; that while one-fourth of 
the population of the latter island 
live by agrarian industry on the 
larger extent of the soil, two-thirds 
of the people of the former try to 
do so on the lesser amount of arable 
acres. In such a state of things a share 
in the land has been long a necessity 
in Ireland, and livelihood a matter 
of competition ; and this last increased 
and became more systematic with the 
increase of the population. Thence 
proceeded results which we have to 
contemplate in their several modifica- 
tions. ‘The owners of the soil natu- 
rally secured the advantages of their 
position, and throve on the destruc- 
tive rivalry to which the inferior 
classes of agriculturists were com. 
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lled. The owners were monopo- 
ists of the only trade in the country. 

Their profits were at their own dis- 
cretion. There was no other walk 
of industry within the island into 
which cheir dependents could escape. 
These last knowing that they strove, 
in fact, for the privilege of existence, 
tried to outbid each other in the 
offer of rent, the landlords coolly 
looking on and accepting the most 
reckless bidder. In thousands of 
instances the consequences were, in- 
ae to pay rent so desperately un- 
dertaken and so far beyond the 
value of the tenure, injury to the 
land, forcible ejectment, and the wild 
justice of revenge. But there were 
other and more general results, and 
more intimately connected with the 
subject of this paper. 

As a universal case, the under- 
tenants and conacre tenants tried 
honestly and miserably to pay their 
rents. Their unchanging poverty, 
and their utter inability to raise 
themselves in the cabins which they 
kept over them above the condition 
of savages in their wigwams, indicate 
this undeniably. They did what they 
could; but in trying to keep his low 
roof over his head and the heads of 
his household gods, the privation and 
debasement of the Irish tiller of the 
soil became the by-words that they 
are. He gave away all for the shel- 
ter of his home, except life, the life 
of himself and his family ; and this he 
sustained on terms as meagre and 
economic as those that regulate mere 
brute existence. He cultivated his 
crops of wheat, oats, or barley, fat- 
tened his pig or fed his fowl, but 
neither he nor his family ever 
thought of turning any of these into 
food for themselves. ‘They were 
evermore tuboved for the landlord's 
rent. But there was the potato. 
This prolific root, the most easily 
saved and profitable of all crops, 
enabled the poor farmers and con- 
acre tenants to satisfy, in some 
sort, the claims of landlords and mid- 
dlemen, and to preserve the shelter 
of their roofs. The simple cookery 
of the vegetable was fatally adapted 
to the means and appliances of their 
rude, half-furnished, or unfurnished 
dwellings. Easily boiled in an iron 
pot, served in a turf-basket or rolled 
ona table, peeled with the fingers, and 
palatable in its own sweet moisture, 
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the Irish peasant could better spare 
a better nutriment. Thus was the 
agrarian labourer but a producer of 
wealth for others. Not only did his 
thoughts never stray beyond this con- 
dition, but he hoped, as his best wish 
and guarantee, that he might have 
the good fortune to remain so always. 
Thus agricultural Ireland presented 
the aspect of two violent extremes— 
irresponsible wealth and helpless 
semi-pauperism. Quiescent and un- 
energetic landlords, resident or ab- 
sentee, enjoyed, on one hand, the 
entire yield of the soil (minus the 
diet of the workers), careless of any 
return in the way of improvement or 
encouragement; and, on the other, the 
peasantry pro their species in 
the midst of privations and sufferings 
which would disgrace a Hottentot 
kingdom. Landlords were, by interest 
and long habit, widely separated 
from their tenantry and labourers. 
The agricultural interest was di- 
vided against itself, and we have seen 
that it could not stand before the 
shock of the unforeseen calamity. 
It has been considered that half 
the potato crop perished in 1845. 
The precautions of Sir Robert Peel, 
in secretly sending large orders for 
maize to America, and afterwards ar- 
ranging the distribution of it in 
dépots in Ireland, protected the po- 
pulation from extreme distress during 
the first months of 1846. But Sir 
Robert, having carried his Free-trade 
Bill, retired ; and Lord John Russell 
becoming prime minister, his govern- 
ment brought forward the Labour- 
rate Act. Its purport was that the 
agricultural interest of Ireland should 
undergo taxation to repair the cala- 
mity which had fallen so heavily 
upon it. Government loans were to 
be advanced on the security of the 
soil, that the evils of the country 
might be decisively met. These 
loans were to be repaid in ten years 
by the landed interest, by the rate- 
payers of Ireland. The minister's 
plan was that the people should be 
set to work ; and it was accordingly 
enacted that the work should be 
done on the highways, in the making 
of new roads and the repairing of 
old ones. Employment on the soil 
in reproductive work was cautiously 
and especially excluded from the 
measure. i 
By the time it came into operation 
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the Labour Act was needed all over 
the country, because, long before the 
usual period, the potato crop of 
1845 had gone from consumption ; 
and the summer scarcity left the peo- 
ple in a state of privation, of which 
there had been heretofore no example. 
Extraordinary presentment sessions 
were proclaimed by the lord-lieute- 
nant, according to the provisions of 
the before-mentioned Act. The ma- 
chinery of the government measure, 
which was to protect the entire des- 
titute people from starvation, was 
put in motion. Loan money, on the 
security of the soil, was advanced, or 
— to be advanced, from the 

reasury, equal to the amounts levied 
on the owners and tenants of the 
land at presentment sessions; and 
the executive took the entire outlay 
of it and the superintendence of the 
works into its own hands. A large 
staff of officials was appointed, inelud- 
ing commissioners, inspectors, en- 
gineers, a and other denomi- 
nations, which, in the course of time, 
as the works became more general, 
amounted—that is, at the close of 
the year —to about 11,500 indivi- 
duals, from the viceroy to the 
road-overseer. When the potato- 
digging season had arrived, it was 
found that the failure was far more 
deplorable than that of the year 
before. The condition of the crops 
was such that the people mantly 
neglected to dig them out, truly as- 
—s that they were not worth the 
trouble of saving ; and turned their 
attention to the government works, 
which they believed with an implicit 
confidence capable of remedying all 
their evils. The shock which the 
country had felt loosexed the old 
habits of the peasantry. The usual 
seasonable labours on farms were 
given up, and their thoughts were 
turned into the channel of road-work, 
as if there were no coming year to be 
provided for. This was an inevitable 
result which ministers, probably, did 
not at first foresee. In Ireland, the 
tenant-farmer ordinarily pays his la- 
bourers with the houses which they 
occupy, grass for their sheep, or con- 
acre ground, this last being the chief 
consideration. Conacre is ground let 
for the season to the labourer, manured 
or unmanured, on which he produces 
the yearly food of himself onl family, 
and the value of which he renders to 


the farmer in his daily labour, or 
with the help of his pig. On the 
failure of the potato, the labourers, 
seeing that their resources were rotten 
in the ground, generally refused to 
abide by their bargains with the 
farmers: they would not give their 
labour any longer. Their customary 
aliment being gone, they looked for 
the means of getting daily bread for 
themselves and their families. The 
huxter’s shop, to which they should 
take money, had become and was to 
be a substitute for the lazy-bed, to 
which they need take but a spade and 
a basket. The farmers, themselves 
half ruined by the destruction of 
their chief stay, could not give money 
for the services of the labourers ; 
and the latter, who would be inclined 
at any time to prefer government 
money to the pay of the farmer, 
thinking it, of course, surer and 
prompter, naturally took their spades 
and shovels on their shoulders, and 
passed out of the fields into the high- 
ways of the country. 

n a short time the government 
perceived the evil of all this. They 
saw the labours of agriculture 
deserted, and set about remedying 
the mischief. They determined 
that the wages of the men on 
the roads should not exceed the 
average hire of the country in ordi- 
nary times. They made the labour- 
er’'s wages cightpence a-day, that 
there might be little or no induce- 
ment to quit the employment of 
agriculturists willing to employ and 
pay them. 

eanwhile the landlords com- 
plained of the Act, and prophesied 
evil concerning it. They protested 
against unproductive works on high- 
ways, as a general system of out- 
door poorhouse relief; and called on 
government to break through the 
principle of the Bill, and encourage 
the improvement of productive soil 
instead. In about two months their 
threats and representations had the 
effect of eliciting Mr. Secretary La- 
bouchere’s Letter, by which the ori- 
ginal intent of the Act was com- 

romised, and permission given, un- 
ver certain restrictions, to undertake 
the improvement of estates, and the 
remission of the land-tax. But this 
could not retrieve the mischiefs 
already done. Technical obstacles, 
and even the grammatical difficulties 
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that accompanied this Letter, as well 
as other government instructions, 
repulsed those who were inclined to 
accept its conditions ; and the grow- 
in Seosters of the year left it pow- 
erless. 

During the autumn, extraordinary 
sessions continued to pass present- 
ments for road-making in the midst 
of much protest and confusion ; and 
the system of public works was spread 
over the country. From the very 
first they provoked the popular dis- 
content and outcry to a great degree. 
With the best intentions in the world, 
the executive had set about a task 
not easy of accomplishment, and had 
set about it, too, in a very unpre- 
pared manner. In the beginning its 
officers were not sufficiently nume- 
rous or skilful. Long delay, disap- 
pointment, and es ensued, in 
districts (and these were the majority) 
where the miserable population could 
look to no other resource than the 

ublic works. While matters were 
in this state, the prices of grain had 
risen considerably in the markets of 
London and Liverpool—sending those 
at the Irish ports up similarly ; and 
tidings of death from starvation in 
the south of Ireland began to startle 
the ears of the empire. 

The government, as we have al- 
ready said, had fixed the labourer’s 
hire at eightpence a-day, with a scru- 
pulous respect to the usual law of 
wages, while carrying on an unusual 
system of poorhouse relief on the 
public roads. At the same time, 
no more than one member of a fa- 
mily could receive employment under 
the board. Let this be always 
remembered. Hence the labourer 
found himself sunk below his former 
poor level of the potato years. Other 
members of his family might, and 
did then, find some employment and 
remuneration in several ways, which 
was now unavailable. Now he was 
the sole provider himself, waiting upon 
the Board of Works. There is another 
consideration. The prices of Indian 
corn flour rose from 9/. a ton, at the 
beginning of the year, till it had, 
near the close of it, reached 197. The 
cereal produce of his own country 
had risen in the same enormous pro- 
portion. The poor labourer, with five 
in family to support—this average is 
below the truth—received four shil- 
lings for his weekly work, and found 
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superadded to his labour on the roads 
the task of making that sum answer 
the wants of them all, while the 
price of the only food within their 
reach was doubly dearer than they 
ever ponavc ung it before. Here, 

in, supposing the government in- 
tended 7 Defective and humane mea- 


sure, their estimates were at fault. 


But there is something further to 
be shewn in explanation of the fact 
that labourers died of starvation. 
Lord John Russell wished, as a 
Christian statesman, to preserve the 
lives of famishing Irishmen ; but he 
also wished to preserve the interests 
of trade. He regarded his fellow- 
men much; but he regarded the 
principles of political economy more. 
Appealed to on behalf of either, he 
decided that the laws of commerce 
should not undergo any disturbance. 
Government refused to import food 
from foreign countries for the peo- 
ple, leaving that to the regular course 
of trade. The worst of this was, 
that merchants grew into monopo- 
lists, and bread-stuffs became too 
dear for the people to eat and live. 
It was then found desirable that go- 
vernment dépéts of home-purchased 
grain should be established in re- 
mote districts, that when the la- 
bourer returned with his week's 
wages he might be enabled to pro- 
vide food for his family, without the 
trouble of walking or sending his 
wife ten or twenty miles to the 
nearest market-town. The alter- 
native of raising the wages of the 
people in proportion to the rise in 
prices was also advocated by the 
opinion of the public, but in vain. 
It was officially replied, that the re- 
cognised laws of the economists were 
inconsistent with exactions which 
would materially embarrass the mer- 
cantile interests of the State. Imme- 
diately the press of Ireland, with the 
exception of two or three Whig pa- 
_ in Dublin, under the control of 

r. O'Connell, commented on the 
decision of ministers in such indiz- 
nant terms, that the more moderate 
in the sister-country grew  scan- 
dalised at their vchemence, attri- 
buted their accounts of distress to 
exaggeration, and succeeded in set- 
ting the prejudices of Englishmen 
against them, without, however, being 
able to chill the natural good feeling 
and generosity of a noble people. 
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From the foregoing statement it 
may be seen how compatible with 
deaths from starvation might be the 
government relief for Ireland. There 
were other drawbacks from the effi- 
cacy of Lord John Russell's scheme. 
In the first place, the formation of the 
lists of those to be relieved was proli- 
fic of great dissatisfaction and diffi- 
culty. No man with a holding va- 
lued at 67. could be admitted; while 
it was notorious all over the country, 
that thousands having such holdings 
stood as much in need of relief as 
those who possessed no land tenure. 
In different places the test was mo- 
dified by the relief committees to the 
same effect. The people underwent 
a harassing scrutiny before their 
names were put on the lists, and 
even then the worst was to come. 
In innumerable instances—causes of 
complaint, but not of wonder—men 
duly qualified to work, with large 
families, and without any other re- 
source, have been obliged to wait 
for weeks—their names all the time 
on the lists—before they could do a 
day’s work, or earn a penny. The 
fewness of engineers, and the dis- 
tracting nature of their duties, have 
been the causes of delay. On a day 
appointed for the making ofa road, for 
example, hundreds would throng to- 
gether at the indicated place, and wait 
thecoming of the engineer or inspector 
for orders to begin. But the day 
would pass away without the ap- 
pearance of any one to direct them ; 
and the hungry wretches would at 
last return homeward to meet their 
wives and children at the doors of 
their hovels. In this manner have 
the poo been brought repeatedly 
to the same place, or successively 
to different loos only to be dis- 
appointed. When, after the hope 
deferred, which not only made their 
hearts sick, but sent many in- 
dividuals of their families to the 
grave, they were at last employed, 
things did not change greatly for the 
better. Perhaps the wetness of the 
weather, or something else, would 
deprive the labourer of a day’s work 
and a day’s wages; and the deduction 
of eightpence from his weekly wage 
affected a poor man severely. Ex- 

sure to the weather has operated 
in the deadliest manner, and fin- 
ished what want of food had begun. 
Labourers on public works have 


long exhibited every sign of debi- 
lity. To do away with the lazi- 
ness which was a natural conse- 
quence of this, the government, in a 
spirit of corrective philosophy, or- 
dered that a system of task-work 
should be established. This became 
generally adopted, and resulted in an 
increase of wages to the labourer; 
though the benefit was neutralised 
by increased exertion, and for which, 
in his half-fed condition, he was 
unfit. This work is performed by 
men in gangs, and the weekly 
amount of it valued by the overseers, 
when the proceeds are equally di- 
vided amongst the workmen. Wages, 
in the best paid districts, have risen 
to a shilling per day. But while 
this amount is seldom exceeded, there 
are ten thousand instances in which 
it is not reached by one-half, and 
the consequences which may be con- 
ceived shall presently be shewn. 

Towards the close of the past year 
famine had reached every dis- 
trict in the south of Ireland. The 
condition of those lying near the 
sea became the worst ; that is to say, 
7 Dungarvan, Kinsale, Clo- 
nakilty, Ross Carbery, Castle ‘Towns- 
end, Baltimore, Crookhaven, Bereha- 
ven Skull, Bantry, Dingle, Ventry, 
Tralee,—portions of the counties of 
Waterford, Cork, and Kerry, on the 
southern coast line. Skibbereen may 
be said to belong to this class of 
localities, and lies on a branch of the 
sea running several miles inland. The 
country in these districts is generally 
hilly, barren, and difficult of culti- 
vation. Potatoes alone are reared on 
arable patches, and by the conacre 
system. ‘The coast people depended 
on this crop chiefly, with the help 
of fish, for support. But the un- 
systematic and straggling fisheries 
of Ireland are among its dis- 
graces. The supply from them was 
always precarious enough; and 
now the loss of their daily food de- 
prived the fishermen of all heart or 
physical power to prosecute their 
“die with effect. If to this be 
added the discouragement of rough 
weather and a winter season, the 
insufficiency of the aid supplied by 
the fisheries may be conceived. 
Every where the people turned to 
the government works as their best 
or only resource. 

In Skibbereen, Bantry, and Skull, 
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distress exhibited itself earliest, and 
with most intensity. Towards the 
end of November ig Bohane and 
M‘Carthy died of hunger at Skib- 
bereen. M‘Carthy had sickened on 
the public roads, and sent his son one 
day in his stead, who, on returning 
at night, found his father dead. As 
early as October want of food was 
generally felt in Skull and Bantry, 
and the people began to sink. On 
the 11th of December twelve died 
daily in Crookhaven. In the begin- 
ning of December the destitution in 
Ross Carbery was so severe, that it 
was the opinion of the relief authori- 
ties of the district that if government 
wages were not raised, or the price of 
food reduced, one half the people 
would be swept away. 

At Skibbereen, on the 16th of De- 
cember, a man named Donovan, who 
could obtain no employment on the 
roads, walked twelve miles into the 
town to pledge his shoes, the only 
available article of property in his 
eee and buy some bread for 

is family. He took back the loaf 
under his coat through the snow 
which then covered the country, and 
fell dying at his own door. An in- 
quest was held. On the 21si of the 
mouth, the letter of Mr. Cummins of 
Cork, detailing the misery of the 
inhabitants of South Reen, near 
Skibbereen, produced an effect in 
England, as it was addressed to the 
Duke of Wellington through The 
Times. The deaths here soon became 
so frequent, that they began to bury 
without coffins. 

The destitution of the inland dis- 
tricts had also increased. The west- 
ern and southern extent of the county 
of Cork is extremely uneven. Vast 
portions of it consist of hills, bogs, 
and unreclaimed wastes, which, in 
the best years, afford little sup- 
port to the peasantry. Their con- 
dition was deplorable throughout 
the inland baronies. The operation 
of the road-making system went on 
disastrously. In almost every part 
of the country the payments to the 
labourer were delayed and irregular. 
The single supporters of their re- 
spective poor families have often 
looked in vain for their inadequate 
earnings on Saturday evenings, earn- 
ings on which hung so many hopes, 
and wishes, and wants. They have 
even been disappointed for two or 
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three weeks together. This fact, the 
results of which may be left to the 
imagination, has been verified by a 
thousand testimonies. Along with 
this, the system of task-work in gangs 
has worked miserably for the labour- 
ers. It was found that the men 
would sometimes earn but four- 
pence or fivepence a-day. In cer- 
tain occupations, particularly on 
stony soils, the amount of weekly 
work submitted to the overseer has 
been such that, following the rules 
laid down and valuing fairly, he 
could award to each man no more 
than the few pence of which the 
public ‘press, speaking for him, in- 
dignantly complained. 

t was for the labourer to remedy 
this somewhat. But he could not; 
his strength was gone. For this he 
paid the sure penalty on Saturday 
night. His evils wrought in a circle 
within which he was doomed to suf- 
fer, and at last to sink. He wasobiiged 
for this reason, and also because of 
the non-payment of his fair wages, to 
have recourse to the huxter’s shop, 
the owner of which found himself in 
the} position of a local usurer. He 
paid enormously for whatever he 
got; and his scanty supply of meal is 
sure to be adulterated with bran, 
bone-dust, and such like. Frequent 
complaints were heard of this every 
where, and in two separate instances 
last month the magistrates of Bandon 
were appealed to for redress. So that, 
in fact, the peasant on the works has 
been paying one and a half as much 
for his daily bread as the peer in his 
castle. To the poor fellow and his 
dependents, the Sabbath, always so 
much enjoyed, even amidst the cus- 
tomary indigence of the people, is a 
dreary blank. It is a day with- 
out wages, and millions have now no 
blessing for it. But they mecha- 
nically crowd together to their cha- 
pels, and Roman Catholic clergymen, 
among other distressing details, have 
spoken of the hollow-eyed and hun- 
gry appearance of their old familiar 
oo at mass. 

Things were in this state, when a 
fresh evil broke out in the shape of a 
low fever, to which, on account ofits 
novelty, the country people gave the 
name of the road sickness. It is pro- 
duced by exposure of half-starved 
men to the weather. Labourers have 
to walk some three or four miles, on 
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an average, to their work in the 
morning, which they generally per- 
form on an empty stomach ; for, 
with a family of four or five, 
the labourer thinks himself called 
upon to exercise the fortitude and 
forbearance of the father and hus- 
band at the morning meal. He 
works, very poorly clad, on open 
roads, and standing in ditch-water, 
under the weather. In the after- 
noon, his dinner of Indian meal, or 
coarse bread, seldom unadulterated, 
or porridge of the same meal, is 
brought to him, aney by his 
wife, who has walked a good distance, 
and who never lets him know how 
little she and the children have eaten, 
that his chief meal may be as large 
as possible. He eats, standing or 
sitting, by the ditch-side, and returns 
to his work as before. In the even- 
ing he goes home, wet, weary, and 
weak, toacabin which contains neither 
furniture, fire, nor food ; and he goes 
to sleep in his wet garments, on the 
same litter of straw with his children, 
if they are so fortunate as to have 
it. Indeed, the clothes of the la- 
bourer are never removed from his 
back day or night. Such a man is 
not physically capable of much ex- 
ertion, and he is called lazy when 
he is only feeble. Nevertheless, he 
rspires from weakness, and be- 
ing then wetted to the skin by 
rain or mire, he complains of the 
above-mentioned sickness, one of the 
symptoms of which is a skin-dropsy, 
the effect of checked perspiration. 
This complaint has been spreading 
for the last three months, and it has 
helped to fill the over-crowded and 
dangerous hospitals of the electoral 
divisions of the south of Ireland. 

At the opening of this year things 
looked worse than before. Destitu- 
tion and deaths were on the increase. 
The Irish press had for some time 
called on the government to prohibit 
the export of” provisions, which had 
been going on towards the English 
markets ; but with this the ministry 
refused, on principle, to interfere. 
Government ships lay on the coasts 
of the south. These were furnished 
with corn and Indian meal. Stores 
were also established at different 
places, from which, as well as from 
the vessels, quantities of bread-stuffs 
were distributed, at intervals, under 
certain restrictions. They were dis- 
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posed of to relief-commitiees at the 
trade price. But the supplies thus 
obtained were neither very satisfac- 
tory nor adequate to the emergency. 
The mercantile scruples of ministers 
were inconsistent with a state of in- 
creasing and clamorous distress. 
About the beginning of January 
men on the works near Bantry were 
starving. Their wages were kept 
back and they could not get food. 
On the 6th, an inquest was held on 
the bodies of six of these. The cause 
of death was too palpable. The Rev. 
Mr. Gazer, Protestant minister of 
Dingle, declared that the people there 
“were dying by inches;” that he 
was astonished at their patience in 
not pulling down the government- 
store in the place—all sales from 
which were, of course, at the regular 
market price. On Sunday, January 
3d, fourteen bodies lay dead in the 
rish of Kilmoe, Crookhaven, which 
is the extreme south-western point of 
the kingdom. They were buried 
without coffins, as the funds for the 
support of the wretched survivors 
were scanty. A gentleman writing 
from that neighbourhood says, that 
Ballydehob “ will soon be one grave- 
yard.” The road victims had the 
fever; and the women and the 
roar portions of the population 
nad suffered from the contagious 
atmosphere of the hovels in which 
they crowded together for warmth 
or the comfort of each other’s pre- 
sence. Added to this, the absence of 
coffins generally induced the sur- 
vivors to delay the burial and keep 
the decomposing body till it poisoned 
the hovel and became loathsome ; so 
that aid from friends and neighbours 
was given reluctantly, or not at all. 
Therefore the people, in a great 
many instances, were induced to 
bury their dead in their earthen 
floors, that they might escape both 
trouble and shame; for the poorest 
felt that there was shame in denying 
a decent burial “ to their deceased 
relatives.” Besides, they had now 
begun to bury in the fields and 
highways; and it was thought 
that a resting-place by the cabin- 
hearth was as sacred as in these. 
The sanctities of death and burial 
were nonens to be less respected. 
A woman at Bantry received 3s. 6d. 
from a gentleman to bury her hus- 
band, but she refused to do so, 
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saying her poor children wanted 
bread ; and the dead man was buried 
without a coffin. 

On the 8th of January, sixteen 
persons had died of want in the 
parish of Tracton, fourteen miles from 
Cork. In the parish of Kilmurry, 
in the Bandon Union, eighteen miles 
from Cork, two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of 9000 were destitute in 
February, and the ploughlands were 
scarcely touched by the customary 
tillage of the year. 

In the city of Cork itself the 
distress has been very great. Owing 
to the charity of the householders 
and the arduous efforts of boards 
and committees, no authenticated 
deaths of starvation have occurred 
there. But the mortality in the 
union workhouse and the hospital 
has been very great. Vast num- 
bers of the destitute from the country 
parts have crowded into Cork, the 
centre of the largest county in Ire- 
land. The workhouse, built to ac- 
commodate 2000 inmates, which on 
the 8th of July last year contained 
2576, held, about the 20th of last 
January, 5310; and the weekly 
deaths amounted to100._ The guar- 
dians then decided on admitting no 
greater number—future admissions 
to be regulated by departures or 
deaths. 

On 20th of January ten inquests 
were held at Bantry, and it was re- 
solved to hold no more there in 
future. In the beginning of Febru- 
ary, distress had increased in Ma- 
croom and its neighbourhood. Of 
6000 destitute labourers, only 2700 
were employed by the board in that 
place. Its workhouse, built for 600, 
contained a squalid multitude of over 
1500 persons. 

In the debates that followed the 
meeting of parliament, the Labour- 
rate Act became the subject of 
marked animadversion. Except a 
few officials, no member pretended 
to justify the operation of it—no one 
hade God bless it. Even those most 
interested in defending it, admitted 
the unfortunate result to which it led. 
It was generally felt that a system of 
productive works would have been 
wiser and better. It has been deter- 
mined to let the system of public 
works die away. With the substi- 
tute measures we have here nothing 
todo. The opening of the ports and 
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the suspensicn of the Navigation 
Laws seemed to promise much ; but 
any beneficial results are rather slow 
in their approach. Prices have re- 
mained stationary, and the starva- 
tion of the people has increased. 

In the second week of January, a 
entleman living in the neighbour- 
ood says no language can describe 

the condition of South Reen, near 
Skibbereen. A dog is observed run- 
ning off with something in his mouth; 
he is made to drop it, and it is found 
to be the lower extremities of a child, 
imperfectly buried in a_ garden. 
Robert Evans, in a letter to the 
Rey. Mr. Webb, rector of Caheragh, 
states that he saw in the village of 
Tooxeen, on Sunday, the 14th Fe- 
bruary, in a cabbage garden, the 
bodies of Kate Berry and her two 
children, lightly covered with earth, 
their flesh half eaten away by dogs. 
Thirty yards off, on the opposite side 
of the road, were two hovels, with 
two dead in each (he gives the names 
of two adults and a little boy and 
girl), who had been so for a fort- 
night. People were afraid to go 
near them. Donovan Darrig lay 
dead in the neighbourhood ; his wife 
and sister, the only persons near the 
house, said they could not bury him 
without help. Another informant 
states, that on 18th February, in 
“a depopulated village” near Skib- 
bereen, five bodies were dragged to 
a kitchen-garden and buried so im- 
perfectly in a trench, by the weak 
survivors, that the dogs—themselves 
starving all over the country—smelt 
them, and soon began to unearth 
them. 

The Rey. Mr. Fitzpatrick says,— 
“ When I say that those who have 
yet been spared here resemble 
moving spectres; that they sleep in 
ditches and grave-yards; that all re- 
spect for the dead is forgotten ; that 
they are eight, ten, and twelve days 
unburied, their surviving friends not 
being able to bury them; that the 
bodies of the dead are mutilated, as 
I have seen them, by pigs and ver- 
min, the description is defective—it 
falls short of the reality.” 

The physician of the Skibbereen 
dispensary, in his Diary published in 
the Cork Southern Reporter, says,— 
A widow Keating begged him to 
take her boy from his grave in the 
kitchen garden, where the pigs could 
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get to him. The body was so de- 
composed the messengers would not 
raise it. She took it up herself next 
day, brought it into the town, and 
laid it in the churchyard by her hus- 
band and daughter. On February 
2d, she came to the doctor again, 
demanding a coffin for the last of her 
children. He was forced to yield to 
her prayers. She put it on her 
head, in spite of his remonstrances, 
tottered home with it, and sunk to 
rise no more “before she reached 
the threshold.” He went to the 
house of a family of fever patients, 
named Donovan, an old couple, a 
son, and four daughters. The fe- 
males, in their chemises, were seated 
round “a single lighted turf;” there 
was no straw fora bed. Ile asked 
for the son. ‘They said he had just 
“dragged his dead father out, and 
that they did not know whether he 
went east or west. The famishing 
widow said, “ My poor man is dead 
these five days; no one would help 
to bury him, so Jerry pulled him 
out to put him in the dyke.” The 
doctor goes out, finds the cadaverous 
young man trying to bury his father 
in vain, and helps to cover him by 
— a turf fence on the body. 

wenty-two strangers — beggars — 
were crowded in one wretched hovel 
in Skibbereen, to which the doctor 
goes to see five fever patients. He 
says,—* The appearance of this laza- 
retto baffles all description.” A 
woman and child are lying on the 
ground at the end of the house. 
Another woman cries, “ My child 
and my mother are going—O, doc- 
tor, won't you give us a drink?” 
The dying woman asked him to get 
her and the child buried “ in the 
Abbey ;” which he did. A family 
named Barrett, six in number and in 
fever, being turned out of their 
lodgings, take refuge in an old 
watch-house in the graveyard. The 
doctor finds them out at night in a 
violent storm. He is obliged to 
draw back his head from the effluvia 
within the “horrible den,” seven 
feet by six, where males and females 
were huddled together. The night 
before he came they tried to quench 
their thirst by holding their straw 
out under the rain and sucking it. 
There are a crowd of similar details 
before us, but we must push them 
all away. 
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On the 15th February, three died 
daily in Ahabullogue, fourteen miles 
from Cork. In one townland of 800 
persons, 700 were destitute; and 
two-thirds of the road-labourers in 
Coachford, in the same ish, were 
in fever. Dr. Lowe, of this place, on 
22d February, hears a poor woman 
in a lonely hut crying over the dead 
bodies of her two grown children, 
two days unburied. This locality 

resented untilled fields, haggard 
aces, unroofed hovels, and spectres 
working on the highways. At this 
time the labourers in Ballyvourney 
complained that their wages conti- 
nued to be unpaid ; they were dying 
fast, and were buried without coffins. 
J. Kelleher, of this place, had five 
children in fever: three died; the 
last remained unburied for a fort- 
night. The father, though very 
weak, interred it at last in the floor 
of the cabin. At Mill Street, on the 
18th of February, 2 man named 
Riordan was asked by a farmer, who 
wished to give him a meal, to his 
daughter’s wedding-dinner. Riordan 
ate so heartily, that he died that 
night. His brother, begging for food, 
got some turf, which he took home ; 
and was found dead of hunger some 
days after, sitting close by an extin- 
ished turf-fire. On the 15th of 
‘ebruary, it was stated that Dun- 
rvan rivalled Skibbereen. There 
ad been several food-riots in the 
streets, which the military were called 
on to suppress. Every day the cart 
might be scen, with its load of bo- 
dies, coming out of the workhouse, 
towards the place of burial. To- 
wards the end of the month, thirty 
persons had died weekly in the town, 
of famine and fever. Ihe houses of 
the poor were generally unfurnished 
to procure money from the pawn- 
offices. A gentleman of the town 
says, — “In the houses we entered 
there could not have been less than 
300 human beings, over 250 of whom 
were eking out a miserable existence 
on three scanty meals of Indian-meal 
stirabout in the week. One man said 
he was employed on the works, but 
his wages did not give him and his 
family more than three meals each 
in the weck —they starved for the 
test of the time.” In Kinsale, where 
the population of 7500 depend on 
the fisheries, there were, on the 20th 
of February, 1050 in the workhouse, 
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built for 500. Mr. Qulam and Dr. 
Jagoe could find only two houses, 
out of 200, in which was any food, or 
scarcely any fire. The fires were of 
broken furniture. The effluvia in 
these dwellings was dreadful. On 
the 8th of Feb » a gentleman 
writing from Ballydehob, in Bantry, 
says, —“ Every hovel here has its 
dead body, and every dead body the 
marks of famine.” In one cabin, 
Darby Ryan, of Filemuck, and his 
son, died. The old man’s wife, who 
outlived them, contrived to lay them 
out on two panniers, as decently as 
possible ; after which she also died. 
The gentleman who narrates the 
fact went in and saw the bodies. A 
wasted child, trying to cling to the 
mother’s breast, and a pale little boy, 
were the only living beings in the 
cabin. In Carrigahilli, near Castle- 
townsend, on the 16th of February, 
87 had died since the beginning of 
the year, out of a population of 472 
fishermen. A dead man lay here for 
three days, by the side of his wife 
and children, sick of fever. The 


ens and highways. Several bo- 
ies, lying for seven days in this 
place without burial, were torn to 
pieces by rats. ‘These facts were re- 
ported to the government. On the 
17th of February, forty persons lay 
unburied at Kilmoe, Crookhaven. 
On the 22d of February, from twenty 
to thirty died daily at this place, the 
bodies lying for nearly a week in 
their respective cabins, in the expect- 
ation of coffins, and gnawed by rats. 
Mr. Notter, J. P., of Crookhaven, 
states : — 


“Entire families are lying crowded 
together in their wretched hovels, on a 
handful of straw ; the dead and the dying 
lie there together : their neighbours will 
not go near them. Besides the rector 
and curate of the parish, and the Catholic 
clergymen, the physician and the chief 
officer of coast guards, there are only five 
persous to afford assistance to a popula- 
tion of over 7000 persons. I am living 
in a district of which it may be almost 
literally said, there is not a house in 
which there is not one dead.” 


At Ballydehob, on Friday the 19th, 
Denis M‘Carthy died on his way from 
the works. The men who took him 
home saw his wife already dead, with 
five living orphans about her—the 
youngest lying on her breast. A 


~—— were being buried in cabbage- 
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sister-in-law lay dead in the next 
hovel. On the 24th, the Rev. Mr. 
Barry, of Bantry, visits a dying wo- 
man named Driscoll. As the priest 
enters, a cloth is thrown hastily over 
the body of her second son, who was 
starved, and had lain unburied for 
eight days. The mother wished to 
have him buried in the cabbage- 
garden, but his little sister could not 
remove him. A third son and a 
daughter lay sick also in the hovel, 
and no one came near them. In the 
hut of J. Houlehan, two children lay 
dead for nine days, along with the 
dying mother. None would approach 
them, dreading disease. On the 22d, 
aman named Gallahue, his son and 
two daughters, lay dead together. 
The mother, in a fit of horror, fied 
from the hut, leaving the door ajar. 
The informant refuses to state the 
condition in which they were after- 
wards left by dogs, &c. 

The neighbourhoods of Mallow, 
Mitcheistown, Fermoy, and Kanturk 
also suffered severely. The Kanturk 
workhouse, built for 300, contained, 
on the 15th February, 1800 indivi- 
duals, 480 of whom were in hospital. 
Fever patients who had sickened on 
the roads were commonly brought 
in cart-loads from the wild, hilly 
country about, and laid at the work- 
house-gate, on straw, either to be 
admitted or perish. Dr. Barry, vi- 
siting his patients, saw in one room, 
on their straw bedding, nine sick 
persons, with a dead body in the 
midst of them. At this time the 

ple of Tracton, near Cork, were 
iving on cabbages and turnips. Many 
had died of starvation. A woman 
was observed tottering under a sack, 
near Dunmanway, some thirty miles 
from Cork. This being examined, 
it was found to contain the body of 
her husband, who had died on the 
roads, and whom no one would assist 
her to take home. At Mitchelstown 
matters were equally deplorable, al- 
though the Ear! of Kingston e 
rated actively with the local relief 
committee for the relief of the peo- 
ple. In the neighbourhood of Wa- 
tergrasshill and Glenville, twenty 
miles from Cork, there were “ deaths 
enough to keep three coroners going.” 
On the 22d of February, out of 1700 
in the Fermoy workhouse, 70 had 
died the week before. 

We now return to Bantry. 
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On the 8th of February, forty per- 
sons lay dead there, on sixteen of 
whom only they held inquests. A 
verdict of “ Wilful Murder” was re- 
turned against Lord John Russell, 
which the Morning Herald notices 
under the heading, “ Atrocious Ver- 
dict.” 

In a little time the deaths were 
over thirty a-day, and the workhouse 
dead were buried out of consecrated 
ground. The Rev. Mr. Hallowell 
says, at this time, “every cabin is an 
hospital ; dysentery is carrying off 
more than the Asiatic cholera.” . Dr. 
Traill, of Skull, says, “ My parish is 
verily an acelduma—a field of death, 
if not a field of blood. A few days 
ago, a poor woman, entered our yard 
with several children, one of whom, 
a boy, soon after lay down and 
breathed his last; and the poor 
mother took him up on her back and 
carried him away. All natural affec- 
tion has vanished. Lately, a father 
and son had a fierce contention for a 
morsel of food. I myself saw two 
brothers struggling for a bit of In- 
dian-meal cake. Is it come to this 
with a people proverbial for filial and 
fraternal love? It is a matter of 
every hour’s occurrence to hear mo- 
ther’s wishing their children dead. I 
have heard them speak thus, with the 
utmost unconcern—only anxious that 
their husbands should be spared to 
them —I presume in the hope the 
might be able tosupport them. Suc 
is a faint picture of our situation —a 
very faint one,indeed. Nething can 
more strongly indicate our condition 
than the fact that, of a population of 
18,000, which had usually furnished 
from 100 to 200 weddings, there has 
this season taken place but one mar- 
riage. They were, I amsorry to say, a 
Protestant couple.” A letter of 15th 
February, from Commander Caffin of 
the Scourge, to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, dated at Skull, corrobo- 
rated all that Irish witnesses had al- 
ready declared of the existing misery. 
Though it contains less striking facts 
than those of other men, yet coming 
from an Englishman it created a 
vivid sensation in England. At the 
close of it the worthy Commander 
a I enclose Dr. Traill’s letter 
(that given, in part, above), every 
word I can answer for the truth of.” 
It seems rather odd, it may be ob- 
served in passing, that the testimony 
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of an Irish D.D. should stand in need 
of the voucher of an English sea- 


captain. It unintentionally indicates 
a good deal of foregone conclusion. 
Another writer says, “I could not, 
east, west, north, or south, point to a 
poor man’s house in which there is 
not fever, dysentery, or death, To 
the west of Skull, at Reenahaugan, 
the creatures are so weak they cannot 
dig the graves deep enough. To ob- 
viate this, Dr. Traill has added half 
an acre to the churchyard at Skull, 
and has a number of deep graves dug 
daily, which are soon occupied. The 
majority of those poor people, crawl- 
ing about the streets and trying to 
work on the roads, are literally walk- 
ing in death. At this time twelve 
months, the national schoolmaster 
here had 140 children —this day he 
has not one. “ Half,” he said, “ were 
dead.” In the Gurtivallig mining 
district, seventeen miles from Bantry, 
there was, on the 26th of February, 
no store or meal dépdt. Private 
dealers could give no more than 5/. 
worth of meal, and the people were 
dying very fast. 


‘The first place we put in at was at 
Glandore, a remarkably pretty place, but 
quite deserted. The magistrate came 
off aud dined with us. He told me 
that round the country the people were 
dying by dozens, and that at Skibbereen 
fifty bodies were lying at the dead-house, 

“* We went on to Baltimore, and there, 
if possible, it was worse than all we had 
hitherto seen. Boats came alongside 
with dying wretches, snatched from their 
miserable pallets to attract our attention 
and compassion. 

‘* We proceeded to East Skull on quit- 
ting Shirkan, In landing we passed a 
crowd of 500 people, half naked and 
starving. They were waiting for soup 
to be distributed amongst them. ‘They 
were pointed out to us, and as I stood 
looking with pity and wonder at so miger- 
able a scene, my conductor, a gentleman 
residing at East Skull, and a medical 
man, said to me, ‘ Not a single one of 
those you now see will be alive in three 
weeks.’ The deaths here average forty 
to fifty daily. Twenty bodies were 
buried this morning, end they were for- 
tunate in getting buried at all. The 
people build themselves up in their 
cabins, so that they may die together 
with their children, and not be seen by 
passers-by. Fever, dysentery, and star- 
vation, stare you in the face everywhere 
— children of ten and nine years old I 
have mistaken for decrepit old women, 
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their faces wrinkled, their bodies bent 
and distorted with pain, the eyes looking 
like those of acorpse. Babes are found 
lifeless, lying on their mothers’ bosoms, 
I will tell you one thing which struck 
me as peculiarly horrible; adead woman 
was found lying on the road with a dead 
infant on her breast, the child having 
bitten the nipple of the mother’s breast 
right ink in trying to derive nou- 
rishment from the wretched body. Dogs 
feed on the half-buried dead, and rats are 
commonly known to tear people to pieces, 
who, though still alive, are too weak to 
cry out. 

**T went into one of the only shops in 
the place, to try and get some bread to 
give away. I was obliged to leave im- 
mediately, for I could not stand the 
stench. On looking in again, I discovered 
the reason—one body lay stretched on a 
door. And | saw the outline ofa form, 
which, although covered with a heap of 
rags, I perceived was also dead. In- 
stead of following us, beggars throw 
themselves on their knees before us, 
holding up their dead infants to our 
sight.” 


In the Kerry districts the suffering 
and mortality equalled those of the 
other parts of the coast. On Sunday 
the 14th of February, thirteen fune- 
rals passed through Killarney. In 
this place, the deaths in the work- 
house for the week were 14 out 
of 382 inmates. Fourteen out of 
1000 died in the Listowel workhouse 
in the same time. Fever and dysen- 
tery prevailed to an alarming extent. 
A dozen funcrals passed through the 
town of Tralee, daily, for the coun- 
try churchyards—the dead mostly 
borne without coffins. The people 
died in scores every day, in the ba- 
ronies of Glanerough and South 
Dunkerron. A letter states :—‘“ The 
people are dying by dozens, unheard 
of, uncared for, and uncoffined. The 
once healthy countryman is now 
seen dragging his legs along the 
roads laden with a basket of turf 
for the town, where he sells it for 
three-halfpence or twopence. Some 
fall and dhe on their return, others 
on the sea-shore, up to their waists 
in water, look for miserable shell- 
fish.” Simon Dwyer came to Ken- 
mure on Monday, 15th, with a bas- 
ket of turf on his back, sold it for 
twopence, and on his return died on 
the road. Ile was taking home the 
value of the turf in meal to astarving 
family of five. He had a stone in 
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his hand when discovered, and three 
oysters, one of which was empty. 
‘Twelve persons died daily at ‘Tuosist 
of starvation. An inquest was held 
at Kenmure, on Ellen Conner. She 
had gone with her husband to Owen 
Sullivan's house for a night's lodg- 
ing. She sunk down outside; they 
were unable to bring her in; they 
left her, and found her dead in the 
morning. Her husband being re- 
buked by the coroner, retorted,— 
“What better thing could happen 
her?” Three women were disco- 
vered on the works at Ballyhenge, 
near Tralee, disguised in their hus- 
bands’ clothes, and trying to earn 
their wages, the men being sick of 
dysentery. On the 20th February, 
the parish priest of Bunane, in Ken- 
mure says :— What a change has 
come over my poor people! one half 
starving, and the other half maraud- 
ing. 1 can scarce recognise them 
physically or morally. Once there 
was not an honester place than Bu- 
nane.” On the 27th, at Killarney, 
a man was found writhing in the 
pangs of death in the street. He was 
taken to his abode, tenanted by his 
mother, wife, and three children, 
without a morsel of food or a drop 
of water for him or themselyes. 
Some damp straw was the bedding, 
on which the man died before morn- 
ing. He was a labourer on the pub- 
lic works, with four shillings a-week 
to support six persons; and for days 
before his death they were trying to 
live on bran bought for one shilling 
and threepence a stone. 

In what is sct down here, there 
are only a few cases of distress, re- 
markable in grouping, or striking 
from the association of the feelings. 
The monotonous universal desolation 
cannot be described. 

On the Ist of March, 668,000 men 
had been employed on public works 
in Ireland. Concurrently with these 
works, disease and death, as all the 
the world knows, had increased, and 
are increasing. In all parts of the 
country the labours of the relief 
committees were rendered severer, 
and less efficacious, by the want of 
dépéts, which the government still 
refused to extend beyond a few places 
onthecoast. This has been a deplor- 
able cause of complaint. Since the 
opening of the ports a great quantity 
of foreign corn has arrived at Li- 
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verpool, and other ports in England 
caf Sotlan et cnoaee to all 
anticipation, no consequent diminu- 
tion in the prices of food gave any 
commensurate i of better pro- 
spects for the people. 

There seemed to be no doubt that 
in these ports the vast quantities of 
corn which had arrived were care- 
fully stored by the merchants, and 
kept back from general consumption. 
In the city of Cork, on the first week 
in March, it was well known that all 
the spare storage in the city was oc- 
cupied by the cargoes of foreign corn 
which daily came into port, without 
producing any corresponding effect 
on the market. Trade was taking 
its natural course. 

At this time, in the parishes of 
Aghina and Ahabullague, about 
twenty miles from Cork, there were 
eight deaths a-day. And it was cal- 
culated that, in the county and 
city, the average morality had now 
reached 20,000 a month,—certainly 
not far from the truth. Consta- 
bulary returns, officially made in 
Dublin about the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, stated that the number of those 
who had already perished in Ireland 
was over 50,000. Since then the 
arithmetical progression has been 
deadly. 

Long before March it was found 
that the shelter of the workhouses 
was as fatal to the peopic as the roads 
and the hovels. ‘They contained 
treble the number they were designed 
for, and had become, in fact, nurse- 
ries of pestilence, their occupants 
being crammed together in a state of 
dirt and squalor beyond the power 
of words to describe. ‘The atmosphere 
of them was deadlier than famine 
outside, and continues so. ‘This ge- 
neral fact is especially shewn from 
experience of the Cork workhouse. 
In the city and its vicinity few or no 
deaths take place. In the workhouse, 
as appears from the report of the 
physicians, the deaths are not those 
of persons newly admitted, but of 
those who have been in it a week, or 
two, or three. In the middle of 
February there were 164 deaths in 
the house. On the Ist of March, 
the deaths for the past week were 
189. Weekly diminutions, such as 
leave the guardians at liberty to 
admit applicants to the same amount, 
so that the ghastly hope of the 
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wretches who crowded the entrances 
to the house every Monday par 4 
sion day) are in the disease and death 
that sweep their fellows to the grave 
tomake room forthem. The burial- 
place is unconsecrated ground, three 
miles from the town, where the dead 
are laid daily in cuttings of the soil. 
The cemetery of St. John's in the 
city was the first place of interment ; 
but the danger of disease obliged 
them to take the dead elsewhere. 
The streets of Cork are crowded with 
unhappy objects, their misery con- 
trasting painfully with the aspect of 
a clean, well-built city. The doors 
of shopkeepers and other household- 
ers are besieged from morning till 
night by pale men and women, car- 
rying hungry children, covered with 
rags, in their arms or by their sides, 
and soliciting charity in the most 
piteous accents. The great majority 
of these are strangers, flying from the 
desolation of the rural districts. The 
children in arms are the most dis- 
tressing spectacles of all. The legs 
and arms of some of the innocent 
sharers in a national calamity are 
thin like canes. No grace of infancy 
is to be perceived about them. Crea- 
tures two years old are seen eating 
what they get with the sharp gravity 
of grown-up people. The mortality 
in the union workhouse is very great. 
The deaths in the weck in the middle 
of March were from 200 to 230. 
The burial-place for the dead is an 
open field four miles from the city, 
where regularly every morning the 
carts arrive with their loads in rude 
coffins, and these are laid in daily 
layers, five or six feet deep, over the 
extent of the place. 

The sick-wards contain beds at each 
side ; or rather, one continuous couch, 
where the dying and the victims of 
fever, small-pox, or dysentery, are 
crowded together under circumstances 
and in an atmosphere which cannot 
be adequately described or imagined. 
Every day, over thirty individuals, 
males and females, young and old, 
are taken away lifeless from amidst 
the rest, and carried to the dead- 
room. ‘The duties of the chaplains 
and physicians are naturally full of 
peril. The Catholic clergyman has 
been dangerously ill of the house- 
fever ; also several others, who have 
come in contact with the deadly breath 
of the place. 
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In addition to those who have come 
for relief into the city, Cork, as well 
as the other sea-ports of the south of 
Ireland, is thronged with poor emi- 
grants, flying from the desolation of 
the rural hamlets to the sea-shore. 
In 1843 the promises of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, which were delusive, hindered 
the current of emigration. This year 
it has been swollen by the fears of 
the people, who have, in general, a 
vague terrified idea that the inhabit- 
ants of all Ireland must perish. The 
silence of their great leader and 
champion is more emphatic than the 
shapes of death. These emigrants 
are survivors of families that have 
lost one or more members. They 
come from the country in a very 
wretched condition, with the appear- 
ance of people driven in by an in- 
vading army. They have little mo- 
ney, are ill-fed, and miserably clad. 
The effects they have left are few. 
They are either affected by the pre- 
valent sickness, of which dysenter 
is generally a deplorable accompani- 
ment, or they are so much predis- 

to it that their condition on 

ard small wnprovided ships, un- 
designed for such transport, cannot 
be anticipated without compassion. 
They are resolved to go. They go 
into any vessel that engages to take 
them away from the shore, in the 
vague direction of the New World ; 
but pestilence must surely destroy 
these poor creatures on the ocean, 
who fled from the famine of the land. 
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Their condition is worthy of the most 
active sympathy ; and one of the 
promptest duties of government 
should be, through its agents at the 
different ports of Ireland and that of 
Liverpool, to do them a parting be- 
nefit,—to give our fellow-subjects, 
whom it could no longer protect, a 
chance of enjoying in other lands the 
humble competency which is denied 
them in their own. 

Such is the miserable state of Ire- 
land, and thankful shall we be if 
matters do not proceed from bad to 
worse, for the country is on the 
verge of another government ex- 
periment. It is intended to with- 
draw the people from the roads into 
the fields, by dismissals to a great 
extent. The tillage of Ireland is 
alarmingly backwards ; and the crops 
sown, on an average, occupy little 
more than one-half the ground usu- 
ally cultivated. The time is passing 
rapidly. The adequate hopes of next 
harvest have slipped from the nerve- 
less grasp of the farming population ; 
and the desperate effort of govern- 
ment, we greatly fear, will not re- 
trieve them. The people cannot be 
forced into a new position with the 
mechanical rapidity of soldiers on 
parade. At least, the Whig measure 
of poor-law relief is not likely to 
effect such a movement. Much ap- 
prehension yet hangs, like a cloud, 
over the close of this most unhappy 
year. May God dispel it, for He 
alone is able to do so. 





